ADVERTISEMENT. 

| HE author of the following ſheets hath endea- 
I voured, to the utmoſt of his abilities, to give 
the Public a ſuccinct and impartial Hiſtory of the 
| preſent war.——No ſlave to faction, no dupe to pre- 

judice; he hath repreſented facts as they really hap- 
pened. It is the buſineſs of hiſtory to record; not 
to flatter. The condour of the public is requeſted 
for a work, the deſign of which is certaifily com- 
mendable: How it is executed the reader muſt: de- 


: 
termine. 
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CHAP, L. 


Origin * the war. As. of hoſtility committed 1 l 
France in America. . The. french incroachments . ther 
be engliſh ambaſſador remonſtrates againſt. their — 
 ceedings;. Major Waſhington's expedition. . AMonchion 
reduces Beauſejour; aud other 4215 in Nova Scotia, 
Oder tranſaclions in America, till the: end 1 1754s 
General Braddock appeinted 10. command in chief, and 
arrives in Virginia. He. marches: aggiuſt; Fort du 
Queſne. Is defeated rhe Fre French, Conſequences of 
Bis . defeat W | 


O enquire nfs cbs. origin of the war; it 

will be neceſſary to look back almoſt 
to the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in che 
year 1748; for we ſhall find, chat very 

ſoon alter that treaty, the french laid the 1 01 
dations for a future war. In order to be this 
more clearly, I ſhall take a particular view of 8 
proceedings of France in North America (the country 

in which the late commotions firſt. vegan) Hom the 
ee time. 5 


Fe, 
In the year 1749, ſome engliſh american tfaders 
commenced a traffic with the indians, on the banks 
of the river Ohio. The french knowing the im- 
portance of that country, were deſirous to prevent 
us from trading, or having any communication with 
thoſe indians ; they threatned them with the confiſ- 
cation of their goods, and impriſonment. of their 
perſons, if they did not retire, from;what, they were 
pleaſed to call, their maſter's territories. Many of 
the traders immediately withdrew, .on receiving this 
inſolent menace ; but ſeveral others, knowing their 
own juſt right, had more ſpirit ; and continued their 
traffic as uſual, notwithſtanding the threats denounced 
againſt them: and accordingly in 1750, the marquis 
de la Jonquiere, at that time governor of Canada, 
ſent ſeveral detachments of troops to the Ohio, to put 
their former threats in execution; which they did by 
ſeizing four engliſh traders, and confiſcating their 
goods, ſending them priſoners to Quebec, from whence 
they were brought to Rochelle in France, and there 
detained in priſon. Theſe engliſhmen ſoon after their 


arrival at Rochelle, wrote to the earl of Albemarle, 
our ambaſſador at Paris, complaining of the ill uſage 


they had received : upon which, that miniſter wrote 
a letter to the earl of Holderneſſe, ſecretary of ftate 


to the king of England; of which the following is 


an extract. 


| „ Paris, march 1, 1752. 
-- I muſt acquaint your lordſhip, that in the month 
of november I received a letter from three perſons, 


figning themſelves, John Patton, Luke Irwin, and 


Thomas Bourke ; repreſenting to me, that they were 
engliſhmen, who had been brought to Rochelle, and 
put into priſon there, from whence they wrote; hav- 


Ing been taken by the french ſubjects, who ſeized 


their effects, as they were trading with the engliſh, 
and other indians” on the Ohio, and carried priſoners 
to Quebec; from whence they have been ſent over to 
I ON. Rochelle, 
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Rochelle, where they were hardly uſed. Upon this 
information, I applied to M. St. Conteſt, and gave 
him a note of it; claiming them, as the king's ſub- 
jets, and demanding their liberty, and the reſtitu- 
tion of their effects that had been unjuſtly taken 
from them. 

Theſe three perſons, I find by the paper your lord- 
ſhip has ſent me, are of the number of choſe demand- 
ed of the french by Mr. Clinton, and named in M. 
de la Jonquiere's letter, I have wrote to a merchant 
at Rochelle to enquire after them, and to ſupply them 
with money, to make their journey hither, if they 
are not gone; that I may receive from them all the 
informations neceſſary. On my ſeeing M. St. Con- 
teſt next tueſday, I will repreſent the caſe to him, in 
obedience to his majeſty's commands, that la Jonquiere 
may have politive orders, to deſiſt from the  unjuſti- 
fiable proceedings complained of; to releaſe any of 
his majeſty's ſubjects he may ſtill detain in priſon ; 
and make ample reſtitution. of their effects. And I 
ſhall take care to ſhow him the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſending inſtructions to their ſeveral governors, not 
to attempt any ſuch encroachments for the future.“ 


And on the 8th of march lord Albemarle further 
writes to the earl of Holderneſſe. b 


„ am now to acquaint your lordſhip, that I ſaw 
M. Rouille yeſterday ; and that having drawn up a 
note of the ſeveral complaints I had received orders 
to make of la Jonquiere's conduct, 1 delivered it to. 
him, and told him, in general, the contents of it; 
inſiſting on the neceſſity, for preſerving the good un- 
derſtanding betwixt his majeſty and the moſt chriſtian 
king, of ſending ſuch poſitive orders to all their go- 
vernors, as might effectually prevent, for the future, 
any ſuch encroachments on his majeſty's territories, 
and committing ſuch violence on his ſubjects, as had 
been done in the paſt. 2 | | 

wing B 2 I added 


3 
IL added to my remonſtrance, that I hoped they would 
de taken into conſideration quickly; that he might 
be able to give me an anſwer next week, or as ſoon 
afterwards as he poſſibly could. This miniſter told 
me, he would uſe his beſt endeavours for that pur- 
poſe ; aſſured me it was the intention of his court to 
prevent any diſputes ariſing, that might tend to alter 
the Þreſent correſpondence between the two nations; 
and that I might depend upon ſuch orders being ſent 
to their governors accordingly. 

Of the three men I mentioned to your lordſhip in 
my letter of laſt week, that had been brought priſon- 
ers from Canada to Rochelle, whom I] fent for to 
come g. Paris, two of them are arrived, and the 
third is gone to London. I will take ſach informa- 
tions from them, as may be neceſſary for my own in- 
ſtruction, to ſupport their receiving ſatis faction for the 
in) uries that have been done them.“. 


At the ſame time that my lord Albemarle men- 
tioned the above affair to M. de Rouille, he delivered 
to him a memorial containing his complaints, of which 
the following is a part. 
A s to the fort which the french have undertaken 
to build on the river Niagara, and as to the fix engliſh- 
men who have been. made priſoners ; lord Albemarle 
is ordered by his court to demand, that the moſt ex- 
preſs orders be ſent to M. de la Jonq Uiere, to deſiſt 
from ſuch unjuſt proceedings, and in particular, to 
cauſe the fort above-mentioned, to be immediately 
razed ; and the french and others in their alliance, 
- who may happen to be there, to retire forthwith : as 
likewiſe, to 100 the fix engliſhmen at liberty, and to 
make them ample ſatisfaction for the wrongs and 
loſſes they have ſuffered; and laſtly, that the per- 
ſons who have committed theſe exceſſes, be puniſhed 
in ſuch a manner as may ſerve for an example to thoſe 
who might venture on 1 1 ener 
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It is neceſſary here to add a remark or two on this 
perplexed and intricate affair; concerning which, ſo 
much falſhood has been propagated. It is very plain 
that, although ſeveral juſt demands were made by 
lord Albemarle to the french miniſter, yet none of 
them (except the releaſing the three men at Rochelle) 
were complied with: even to this day the fort at Ni- 
agara has not been demoliſhed. No ſatisfaction was 
made to thoſe engliſhmen who were taken priſoners, 
for the loſles they ſuſtained ; nor any reſtitution made 
for the effects that had been ſeized. And as to the po- 
ſitive orders which were to be ſent to all their go- 
vernors in North America, and to de la Jonquiere 
in particular, for them to deſiſt from any the like at- 
tempts or encroachments for the future, every one 
knows the french never thought of complying with 
this demand, ſince they continued without interruption 
their encroachments; and were ſo far from deſiſting 
from the ſame, that they even carried them every day 
further and further, till at laſt it came to an open war 
between the two nations. | 
It is one of the firſt and beſt of political maxims, 
for every nation to reſent the wrongs done them vi- 
gorouſly and without delay.. Bur, to the misfortune 
of their country, the miniſtry in England did not 
follow that method to have its injuries redreſſed. 

*Tis true, my lord Albemarle demanded every thin 

that it was reaſonable to expect the french coul 
grant. But there certainly is a wide difference 
between demanding, and having thoſe demands 
granted. The only article complied with was, the 
relealing the three engliſhmen at Rochelle, Now 
it is natural here to enquire into the reaſon, why 
the britiſh miniſtry did not inſiſt upon having the 
articles, mentioned in the lord Albemarle's 
memorial, complied with inſtantly, and a ffop put 
to the many encroachments which the french were 
Making:in America. We know this ſhould have been 
Bone; and we know it was not done, Io enquire 
825 | B 3 into 


3 
into the ſecret ſprings and cauſes of this neglect, muſt 
be left to thoſe who are more acquainted with the 
affairs of ſtate : but thus much I may venture to ſay, 
that one of the principal ones was the dread and 
fear which the miniſtry in England had, of being 
drawn into a war with France; the reaſons for this 
fear, I think, are very evident. | 
The marquis de la Jonquiere, governor of Cana- 
da, died in march, 1752, juſt as he was preparing to 
march a conſiderable body of troops to the Ohio, 
with deſign to continue their encroachments on that 
river. The marquis du Queſne, ſucceſſor to. Jonquiere, 
no ſooner arrived at Quebec, in the middle of the 
year, than he haſtened to continue what his predeceſ- 
ſor had begun ; and gave the command of the troops 
deſigned for the Ohio, to the ſieur de St. Pierre, 
who began his march in the latter end of 1753, and 
wintered in a fort which he built on the Beef River, 
In the month of october, during his ſtay at this 
poſt, he received a letter from Mr. Dinwiddie, lieu- 
tenant governor of Virginia, dated the gift, com- 

laining of ſundry late hoſtilities z and deſiring to 
Low. by what authority an armed force had marched 
from Canada, and invaded a territory indubitably 
the right of his britannic majeſty. Major Waſhing- 
ton was the bearer of this letter. He returned with 
the following anſwer from Monſ. Legardeur de St, 
Pierre, dated at the fort on Beef River, the 15th 
of december, 1753. 


4 81 R, 
As J have the honor to command here in chief, 
Mr. Waſhington delivered me the letter, which you 
directed to the commandant of the french troops. 


I ſhould have been pleaſed if you had given him or- 


ders, or if he himſelf had been diſpoſed, to viſit Ca- 
nada and our general; to whom, rather than to me, 
it properly appertains, to remonſtrate the reality of 


the king my maſter's rights to lands ſituated along 


the 


| | r 
the Ohio, and to diſpute the pretenſions of the king 
of Great - Britain in that reſpect. 120 
I ſhall immediately forward your letter to Monſ. 
le marquis du Queſne. His anſwer will be a law to | 
me: and if he directs me to communicate it to 0 
you, I aſſure you, fir, I ſhall neglect nothing that 
may be neceſſary to convey it to you with expe- 
dition. | 
As to the requiſition you make (that I retire with 
the troops under my command) I cannot believe my- 
ſelf under any obligation to ſubmit to it: I am here 
in virtue of my general's orders ; and I beg, fir, you 
would not doubt a moment of my fixed reſolution to 
conform to them, with all the exactitude and ſtea- 
dineſs that might be expected from a better officer. 
I do not know that, in the courſe of this campaign, 
any thing has paſſed that can be eſteemed an act of 
hoſtility, or contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns ; the continuation of which is as in- 
tereſting and pleaſing to us, as it can be to the eng- 
liſh. If it had been agreeable to you, ſir, in this re- 
ſpect, to have made a particular detail of the facts 
which occaſion your complaint, I ſhould have had 
the honor of anſwering you in the moſt explicit man- 
ner; and, I am perſuaded you would have had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied. | 
I have taken particular care to receive Mr. Waſh- 
ington with all the diſtinction ſuitable to your dig- 
nity, and to his quality and great merit. I flatter 
myſelf that he will do me this juſtice, and join with 
with me in teſtifying the profound reſpect with which 
| I am, Sir, e off 
Your moſt humble | 
And moſt obedient ſervant, _ 
LEGARDEUR DE ST. PIERRE.“ 


On receipt of this reſolute anſwer, Mr, Dinwiddie 
made inſtant complaint to the court of Great-Britain 
and laboured what he could to rouze the Virginians 
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into a vigorous oppoſition. . alſo to the 
neighbouring governors, importuning the aid of the 
other colonies, for repelling the invaſion, and erect- 


Ing a fort at the confluence of the Ohio and Monan- 
gahela. An immediate junction in ſuch meaſures - 


became abſolutely requiſite for- the common ſecurity. / 
But the colonies, inattentive to the inconveniencies of 
an endleſs frontier, contemned the power of Canada, 
and confided in the number of their inhabitants. 
They were ſo entirely ignorant of the ſituation and 
importance: of the inland country; that when appli- 
cation was made to Virginia for ſuccouts, conformable 


to directions from the miniſtty in England, ſome of 


our provincial aſſemblies, particularly thoſe of Pen- 
filvania and New York 25 ſeemed even to queſtion 
his majeſty's right to the lands uſurped by the french. 
Others, to avoid their ſhare in the burden, framed 
the moſt trifling excuſes. New Tork, however, voted 
5000 l. currency in aid of Virginia; which, conſider- 
ing her own ſituation, and approaching diſtreſſes, wag 
no ungenerous contribution. 

But the Virginians proceeded in their reſolution 
of marching a body of troops to the protection 


of their frontiers : and paſſed an a@ in Februa- 


ry, 1754, for the raiſing 10,0001. and 300 men. 
The command was given to col. Waſhington, a young 
gentleman of great bravery and diſtinguiſhed merit. 

He 


Extract of governor Morris's meſſage to the aſſembly of Pen- 
filvania, 22 November, 1755. - 

You would not admit, that the french encroachments and fore 
tifications on the Ohio were within our limits, or his majeſty's do- 


minions, then by ſeeking an excuſe to ayoid doing what was re- 


quired of -you. 


Extract of the addreſs of the * aſſembly of New Vork to 
lieutenant governor de Lancy, 23 April, 1754. 0 
It appears, by other papers, your honor has been pleaſed to 


communicate to us, that the french have built a fort at a place 
called the French Creek, at a confiderable diſtance from the rivet 
Ohio, which may, but does not by any evidence or information 
appear to us to be an invaſion, of: any of his majeſty's colonies, 


_ 
began his march at the bead of his little army, 


He 
about the iſt of may, On the 28th he had a ſkirmiſh 
wich the enemy, of whom ten were ſlain, and 
about twenty were made priſoners. But col. Waſh- 
ington finding himſelf too weak, waited for further 
reinforcements; during which time he was alarmed 
with the news, that a great body of french and in- 


dians were marching againſt him. It ſeems the 
marquis du Queſne, governor general of Canada, 
had appointed the fieur de Contre-Cœur to command 
the french troops on the Olio, who being acquainted 
with the ſkirmiſh which col; Waſhington had with a 
E of french, reſolved to ſend the greateſt part of 
is forces, under the fieur de Villiers, to diſlodge col. 
Waſhington from his little camp, which he had 
formed, and which was called fort Neceſſity. In 
| obedience to theſe inſtructions, Villiers accordingly 
marched at the head of near 1000 french and 200 
indians againſt the engliſh. On the 3d of july, he 
came-in ſight of fort Neceſſity. The engliſh t 
not amounting to above 200 men, were a handful 
compared to the number of the enemy ; but they 
fought bravely for upwards of three hours, nor did 
they give over before they had ſlain near 200 of 
the enemy ; but col. Waſhington, obſerving their 
great ſuperiority, who began to hem him in on all 
quarters, found himſelf under the abſolute neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to the diſagreeable terms that were 
offeted him. 

In this action we had 30 killed and 30 dude 
The french, as I have ſaid before, were aſſiſted oy a 
conſiderable number of indians, who had been long 
in the engliſh alliance. And many of them were 
known to be of the fix nations. On the ſurrender 
of our camp, they fell at once to pillaging the nag- 
gage and proviſions and. ſhot ſeveral of the hy 16 
and cattle. 

Againſt this conduct col. Waſhingtori 2 
a but all his arguments made little impreſſion upon 
them. 


E | 
them. Thus the french remained maſters of the 
field; the indians were rivetted in their defection; 
and the frontiers of the colony expoſed, through the 
ill-timed parſimony of the provinces. The enemy on 
the other hand wiſely improved the preſent advantage, 
and erected forts to ſecure to themſelves the quiet 
poſſeſſion of that fertile country, To ſhew the ne- 
gligence of the province of Penſilvania, we need only 
take notice, that ſoon after Waſhington's defeat, a 
thouſand of the back inhabitants preſented a petition 
to the aſſembly, praying, that they might be furniſhed 
with arms and ammunition for their defence ; but the 
petition was rejected with ſcorn, Our indian allies 
have often deſired us to build forts, to which their 
wives and children might fly in time of. danger; and 
ſent down to the governor of Penſilvania, begging 
he would direct the building a ſtockade, or wooden 
fort, in which they offered to defend themſelves and 
the engliſh from the incurſions of the enemy ; but 
the aſſembly, to be conſiſtent with themſelves, and 
to ſhow that they were religiouſly bent on the ruin of 
their country, refuſed to give any money to this pur- 
poſe, and gave the indians for anſwer, that if they 
were afraid of the enemy, they might retire further 
down, and come within the ſettled parts of the pro- 
vince, Thus the nobleſt opportunity was loſt that 
couid hae been offered, of keeping our indians ſteady, 
and for building a fort at a ſmall expence, in a paſs 
ſo commodiouſly ſituated between the mountains, that 
it wauld have effectually covered and defended two 
of our frontier counties, from the inroads of the 
french and their indians. by 

Imhall here take notice of an inſtruction ſent from 
his majeſty to the ſeveral governors of North Ame- 
rica; whereby the earl of Holderneſſe ſignified his 
mapgſty's commands, that in caſe the ſubje&s of any 
foragn prince ſhould preſume to make any encroach- 
merts in the limits of his majeſty's dominions, or to 
ered torts on his majeſty's lands, or to commit wy 

J Other 
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other act of hoſtility; and ſhould upon a requiſition 
made to them to deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, perſiſt 
in them, they ſnould draw forth the armed force of 
their reſpective provinces, and uſe their beſt endea- 
vours to repel force by force. | | 

It was in conſequence of this meſſage, that the go- 
vernor of Penſilvania in particular, urged the aſſem- 
bly of that province, to raiſe the neceſſary ſums for 
their own defence, with ſo much warmth, but which, 
as I have before ſaid, they refuſed to do; although at 
that time the province was in the utmoſt danger. 

At the beginning of a war, every tranſaction and 
affair, which at another time would be reckoned im- 
material, is of great importance to be known. It is 
for this reaſon that I have, and ſhall continue to 
be, very particular in giving diſtinft accounts of 
all our american affairs; as this war, contrary to 
all others, has been more critical and important 
there, than any where elſe, I ſhall now mention 
the affairs of Nova Scotia, in which province we 
find the french committed repeated hoſtilities ; and 
with their uſual impudence ſeized all that part of 
Nova Scotia, beyond the bay of Fundi, from the 
river Chignecto, to that of St. John, making the 
firſt the limits of that province. Mr. Cornwallis was 
at that time governor of it; and M. de la Jonquiere 
commanded in chief in Canada, who openly and rea- 
dily avowed the unjuſt proceedings of the french. 
But this affair will be much clearer laid open by the 
following memorial, which contains a recapitulation 
of the conduct of France in that province; ſtating 
many intereſting particulars in a Guſt and clear light. 
It was delivered to the marquis de Puy ſieulx at Paris, 
by the earl of Albemarle, the 7th of june, 1750. 


« The underwritten ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, from his majeſty, the king of Great- 
Britain, has orders from the king his maſter, dated 
Hanover, the 26th of laſt month, to repreſent to the 


court 
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court of France, how much he is ſurprized at hear- 
ing the violent proceedings of the french in Ame- 
rica, under the authority and direction of M. de la 
Jonquiere, who has readily avowed them. 

M. Cornwallis, governor of Nova Scotia, informs 
the duke of Bedford, by a letter dated the firſt of 
may this year, that the french have taken poſſeſſion 
of all that part of Nova Scotia, beyond the bay of 
Fundi, from the river Chignecto to that of St. John, 
making the firſt the limits of that province. 

They have reduced Beaubaſſin to afhes, and car- 
ried to the other ſide of the river the inhabitants with 
their effects; compelled them to take up arms, and 
formed them into companies; ſo that the ſieur La- 
corne, a french officer has at that place under his 
command, a body of 2500 men, made up of regular 
troops, canadians and indians. 

The ſieur de Lacorne and father Lourre; a bench 
miſſionary, have made uſe of repeated and innu- 
merable promiſes and menaces, in order to per- 
ſuade all the inhabitants of the province to leave the 
country. 

The inhabitants declare openly their edbutrence of 
theſe proceedings; but the ſieurs de Lacorne and 
Loutre, threaten them with a general maſſacre from 
the indians, if they remain in the province. T 
ſupport and protect openly the indians, our declared 
enemies; who inliſt under the banners of France. 
They detain the king's ſubjects, his officers and ſol- 
diers, priſoners. They excite the king's trench ſub- 
jects to a rebellion ; and thoſe who remain loyal, 
they threaten with deſtruction. They ſend their in- 
dian ſlaves all over the country, where they are guilry 
of all ſorts of outrages. 

They have ſet fire to the towns acknowledged by 
themſelves, to appertain to his majeſty. 

_ Governor Cornwallis fent the ſieur Lawrence, ma- 
jor of foot, with a detachment to Chignecto; where 
he arrived the 2oth of laſt april. They * the 

rench 
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french ſet fire to the town of Chignecto, french co« 
lours planted on the ditches ; and the ſieur de la Corne 
at the head of his detachment, braving major Law- 
rence; and declaring, that he would defend to the laſt, 
that ground as belonging to France. 

The ſieur de la Corne having ſent to defire a con- 
ference with the ſieur Lawrence, the latter, accom- 
panied by two captains of foot, went to meet him, 
and demanded by whoſe orders he had thus come into 
his majeſty's territories, and committed ſuch acts of 
violence. The ſieur de la Corne anſwered ; it was by 
thoſe of M. de la Jonquiere, who had alſo com- 
manded him to take poſſeſſion of Chippodi, John's 
River, Man-rem, Cooke, Pitcordiack, and of all 


that country, as far as the river, which was on the 


the right hand of major St. Lawrence, as belonging 
to his moſt chriſtian majeſty; or at leaſt, that he was 
to keep and defend it as ſuch, till ſuch time as the 


limits were ſettled by commiſſaries appointed for that 


2 


Though the ſieur Lawrence had under his com- 


mand a detachment of regular troops, very little in- 
ferior to that commanded by the fieur Lacorne, he 
forbore committing any hoſtilities, in obedience to the 
king's orders for that purpoſe. 
| The king cannot perſuade himſelf that theſe acts 
of violence have been committed with the knowled 
of the court of France, and he is ſo fully convinced 
of his moſt chriſtian majeſty's equity, and his deſire 
to maintain a underſtanding between the two 
crowns, that he aſſures himſelf the moſt chriſtian 
king will readily ſhow his diſapprobation of ſuch 
conduct. N O 

Governor Cornwallis has never made, nor deſigned 
to make any ſettlements out of the limits of the pen- 
inſula, which the french before never pretended to be- 
long to them : The king having had no intention, in 
forming a ſettlement in his province of Nova Scotia, 
to encroach on the rights of his moſt anne e 
5 | Jeny, 
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jeſty, or to take forcible poſſeſſion of a country, of 
which the _ had referred the right of propriety to 


the deciſion of the commiſſaries appointed for that 
purpoſe; before it was poſſible for them to have met 
in order to proceed to the ſettling of the limits. 
The under written ambaſſador has orders to de- 
mand, that the conduct of M. de la Jonquiere be 
diſavowed : that poſitive orders be ſent him immedi- 
ately to withdraw his troops, and the indians under 
his authority from the places which belong to Great- 
Britain; that amends be made for the acts of vio- 
lence which have been committed, and the dama 
which the king's ſubjects have ſuffered : and his ma- 
jeſty is perſuaded that the court of France will make 
no difficulty, to give the underwritten ambaſſador 
the duplicate of the orders, which will be ſent to 
the governor of Canada, that he may tranſmit them 
to his court. Done at Compeigne the 7th of july, 
1750. Signed, 

ALBEMARLE,” 


In anſwer to this memorial, the marquis de Puy- | 
ſieulx wrote the following letter to the earl of Albe- 


marle, dated Compeigne, july 23, 1750. 


Sin, 

In the memorial, which your excellency has 
given me concerning the complaints of M. Corn- 
wallis, governor of Arcadia, are contained many 
facts, ſo contrary to the equity of his majeſty, 


the inſtructions of M. de la Jonquiere, and that 


if they are found to be ſuch as they are repre- 
ſented, the king will take care juſtice ſhall be done 
to his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, and will give ſuch 
freſh orders, as will prevent the riſe of any diſpute of 


what kind ſoever between the two nations ; his ma- 


jeſty being thoroughly perſuaded his britannic ma- 
jeſty will give, on his fide, orders to the ſame 


purpoſe. 
Give 


(IL-7 
Give me leave, fir, to tell you I cannot be prevailed 
upon to believe, but that the facts are expoſed with 
too much exaggeration, and from my knowledge of 
M. de la Jonquiere's prudence, and the inſtructions 
which he has, I am ſorry M. Cornwallis has not ap- 
plied for redreſs, before he had made complaints to 
his court. I ſent your memorial, as ſoon as I received 
it to M. Rouille, and deſired he would take the 
proper ſteps, to be informed in a ſpeedy and preciſe 
manner, of what has paſſed at Canada, fo as I may 
be enabled to give your excellency a more poſitive 
anſwer. I have the honour to be, &c. 
| Signed, PUYSIEULX. 
P. S. Might not M. Cornwallis have attempted to 
form ſettlements on the places that are in diſpute, or 
even on the king's territories?“ 


Soon after the earl of Albemarle received this letter, 
the french miniſtry gave him a copy of a letter wrote 
from M. Rouille, to M. de la Jonquiere ; in which 
he was directed to forbear committing hoſtilities on 
the ſubjects of England. | N 

But Mr. Cornwallis had not force enough to drive 
them from their encroachments; and it was very 
plain that they would remain in them, in ſpite of 
all the remonſtrances and memorials, that the engliſh 
ambaſſador might make at Paris; for we find the 
french made no motions with deſign to quit the 
country they had ſeized ; till they were drove out by 
the New England troops in 1755 ; of which more 


hereafter. But before I take my leave of the affairs 


of this province for the preſent, it is neceſſary to take 
notice of a memorial delivered at Paris to my lord 
Albemarle, (as a further anſwer to the complaints 
of England) the 15th of ſeptember this year, in 
which they deny moſt of the facts laid to their charge; 


and ſpeaking of the limits of the province in the moſt 


evaſive and quibbling manner, 
| To 
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Io return: I left col, Waſhington, juſt defeated, 
returning home (after having been obliged to ſubmit 
to the diſagreeable terms impoſed on him) and he ar- 


rived ſafe at Williamſburg, 
hazardous march. Lt 
As yet the affairs of North America had gone on 
but very badly, and wore a diſmal countenance, 
The french were every where advancing, and al- 
ways with ſucceſs ; our frontiers were all open to the 
enemy, and nothing to defend them; in ſuch a cala- 
mitous condition, ſomething muſt be done, but what 
to determine on, was difficult to know: our colonies 
were, ſingly, ſo weak, that a junction was at that 
time abſolutely neceſſary, and accordingly reſolved 
on: By his majeſty's orders, the 14th of june was 
appointed for a grand congreſs of commiſſaries from 
the ſeveral provinces to be held at Albany, as well to 
treat with the indians of the ſix nations, as to con- 
cert a ſcheme for a general union of the britiſh colo- 
nies. - Meſſengers had been diſpatched to the indian 
chiefs to requeſt their attendance ;z but they did not 
arrive till the latter end of the month; and the Mo- 
hawks, who lived but 40 miles diſtant, came in laſt, 
This occaſioned various ſpeculations ; ſome imputed 
it to fear, leaſt the french in their abſence, ſhould 
fall upon their countries. But the moſt probable 
reaſon of it was: that the indians imagined, that by 
exciting our jealouſy of their wavering diſpoſition, at 
fo critical a juncture, the more liberal would be the 
preſents made them by the ſeveral governments. But 
they arrived at laſt, though in ſmaller numbers than. 
was expected, or had been uſual on thoſe occaſions : 
though they had been very well pleaſed with the pre- 
ſents made them, which were much more conſider- 
able than had been ever known: in their ſpeech to 
Mr. de Lancey, the lieutenant governor of New 
York, they ſpoke with great vehemence, and very ſe- 
verely upon our negligent and indolent behaviour z 
extolling the better conduct of the french in fortify- 


ing 


after a moſt tedious and 


\ 
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Ing and maintaining their garriſons. And recriminated 
upon us the deſertion of our fort at Saraghtoga the 
Jaſt war; lamented the defenceleſs condition, of our 
frontier city of Albany ; and earneſtly exhorted us 
for the future to defend ourſelves with more ſpirit, 
The indians being diſmiſſed, the conferences were 
continued till the 11th of july: the commiſſioners 
being, both for abilities and fortune, ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable men in North America: in the con- 
cluſion of their debates, a plan was concerted for a 
general union of the britiſh colonies, and IR a 
common fund to defray all military expences ; and a 
repreſentation of their preſent ſtate drawn up; which | 
was agreed to be laid before the king's miniſters, | 
But this ſcheme was never put in execution, | 
During the ſitting of the congreſs at Albany, Mr. 
Shirley, governor of Maſſachufet's Bay; a gentle- 
man, of whom I ſhall have much to ſay in the ſe- 
quel; propoſed to the aſſembly of that province the 
building a ſtrong fort near the head of the river Ken- 
nebeck, in order to protect the province from the 
incurſions of the french, and the indians; which the 
aſſembly agreed to; and provided pay and ſubſiſtence 
for 800 men, to be raiſed on that account. Ac- 
cordingly in the ſummer, Mr. Shirley proceeded to 
the eaſtern parts of the province, with the troops 
raiſed for that purpoſe; and with the conſent of the 
indians, built fort Weſtern and fort Halifax upon 
the river Kenebeck, the former about 37 miles 
from the mouth of it; and the other, about 34. 
Of this ſervice, Mr. Shirley tranſmitted an account 
to England, and at the ſame time repreſented the 
imminent danger, which he apprehended the neigh- ; 
bouring province of Nova-Scotia was expoſed to from 
| the fortifications, ' and other encroachments of the 


french upon the iſtmus, and the peninſula there, and 
; St. John's river in the bay of Fundi; as alſo, from 
the ſudden attacks, which might be formed againſt it 


from St. John's iſland, Louiſburg and Quebec. In 
4 7 C _ anſwer 
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anſwer to which Mr. Shirley received a letter from 
fir Thomas Robinfon, one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, containing his majeſty's approba- 
tion of the ſervice upon the river Kennebeck, with 
orders to communicate it to the aſſembly. And ſoon 
after Mr. Shirley received his majeſty's commands, 
to concert meaſures, with Mr. Lawrence, lieutenant 
governor, and commander in chief of the province 
of Nova Scotia, for attacking the french forts in that 
province. Accordingly, by his majeſty's commands, 
Mr. Shirley raiſed 2000 new england men, and re- 
ceived 2000 ſtands of ſmall arms from England; 
with which force he marched, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lawrence (with the troops under his command which 
were in Nova Scotia) attacked, and reduced the french 
forts at Beauſejour, and at Gaſpereau, near Bay Verte, 
making the garriſons priſoners: and in a ſhort time 
after, upon two of his majeſty's ſhips of war appear- 
ing before the french fort, ſituated on the river of St. 
John's, about three miles above the mouth of it, the 
garriſon there burſt their cannon, demoliſhed their 
works as much as they could, evacuated the fort, and 
retired up the river, to their other ſettlements upon it. 
By reaſon of the time that was neceffary to prepare 
for this expedition, the ſervice was not executed till 
the 19th of june, 1755. a | : 

The remainder of the year 1754 was ſpent prin- 
cipally in repeated repreſentations to the miniſtry in 
England, laying before them the bad ſtate of the 
colonies ; together with ſeveral. ſchemes for their 
general union; aſſuring them, that if ſpeedy and 
powerful aſſiſtance was not adminiſtered, the colonies 
in America would inevitably fall. a prey to the am- 
bitious deſigns of the court of France. 

In this manner ended the year 1754. As yet both 
courts continued to give the moſt ſolemn aſſurances 
of maintaining the peace between the two nations in- 
violably; when at the ſame time an open and bloody 
war was carrying on between them in America. It 
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was very palpable, that the pretended peace ( which in 
fact had not a being) would not laſt long, but that 
the war would ſoon ſpread into Europe. In Ame- 
rica there happened — affair of great conſequence z 
bur, as in the beginning of a war every thing is of 
ſome conſequence; becauſe it is at the breaking out 
of one, I have been obliged to purſue the thread of 
affairs in America ſtep by ſtep, and to give the moſt 
particular accounts of, even ſome matters which at 
firſt ſight the reader will imagine but of little mo- 
ment, which he will find by the ſequel, were of im- 
portance enough to have a place in hiſtory; as they! 
tend very much to the clearer underſtanding of what 
follows. This was the firſt war, in which Great Bri-. 
tain may be ſaid to have engaged purely for the de- 
fence of her american colonies ; they certainly well 
deſerve all the expence, pains, and care that their mo- 
ther country can take of them. Since ſhe will, in the 
end, be repaid with an hundred fold for whatever ſhe 
can expend in their defence. Although Great Bri- 
tain finds, that its very being as a nation, depends 
upon her colonies, ſtill we ſee (or at leaſt we have 
good reaſon to think ſo) that the french know the ; 
value of them much better than us. They make 
(comparatively ſpeaking) more of Canada, Which s 
a mere barren rock, in compariſon wich our colonies, 
than we do of all our noble ſettlements in North Ame- 
rica. Nor can we here "conſider their ſitüation at the, 
cloſe of the year 1754, without being aſtoniſhed at 
the negligent remiſſneſs of the engliſn miniſtry, to 
ſuffer theſe valuable territories, which make ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of his majeſty's dominions, to remain 
in ſo open and defenceleſs a condition. They may ſay 
in juſtification of theinſelves; that the colonies have 
Rong enough to defend themſelves : but then they 
ough r"to' remember, that, it is not in thęir power to 
e uſe of the ſtrength they have, ſince. every one 
knows, that while they all continue in ſeperate pro- 
vinces, without any connection with one another, 
C 2 they 
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they may eaſily fall a prey to the combined and more 
formidable ſtrength of the french and their indians. 
Is it not ſurpriſing, that, while the french were ad- 
vancing on all ſides, after they had defeated the 
troops under Waſhington ; and ſeized all that valu- 
able tract of country, ſituated on the Ohio and its 


branches; and were continually receiving reinforce- 


ments from old France; after all this, it is not, I ſay, 
a mark of the utmoſt negligence, treachery or ſtupi- 
dity in the e=—h m-——y, never yet to ſend any 
troops or forces to America, to defend his majeſty's 
rights againſt the unjuft uſurpations and invaſions of 
the french ? ' 
We find that the french began the new year in 
America, with their uſual diligence and activity; 
and having the advantage of great reinforcements 
from old France early in the year“; bid very fair 
+ 3601 for 


* Extradt of a letter, dated Philadelphia, jan. 2, 1755. 
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Since my laſt, we have five days ago received certain intelli- 
ence, that a body of nigh 6000 men, of the beſt troops of France, 
elected and ſent over upon this particular ſervice, are juſt arrived 
at the lower fort on the Ohio, and are employed, even in this ri- 
orous ſeaſon, in fortifying that country. In ſeptember laſt, the 
Fench men- of war that brought them over, were ſeen not far from 
the entrance into the river St. Lawrence, into. which, we are now 
certain they all went, and landed at Quebec. After a ſhort ſtay in 
that city, they were ſeen by our indian traders paſſing the lakes 
Oſwego and Erie, in a prodigious number of battoes, of which 
the ſeveral governors received notice, though we did not then con- 
jecture that it was an armament from old France; till now that we 
are too certain of it. U 
Notwithſtanding this, our aſſembly continues as obſtinate as ever; 
nor have we as yet any probability of their giving any money for 
our defence, although we hear they are to adjourn in two days. The 
governor has beſeeched them to conſider the defenceleſs ſtate of the 
province, and eſtabliſh a regular militia, but in vain. He alſo ob- 
ſerves, that the activity of the french at this rigorous ſeaſon can- 


not bat convince the world, that they have formed ſome grand de- 


ſign with regard to this continent, and that they have made _ 


r 
for puſhing our colonies much further, eſpecially as 
they had not a ſingle regiment from Europe to defend 


them; and their enemies were continually receiving 
ſupplies; which together with their advantageous 
ſituation for a war, having little or no frontier to 
defend, made them much more than a match for the 
engliſh colonies, who have ſuch an immenſe one, 
without any thing to defend it with, Thus we-find 
the french advanced with ſuch haſty ſtrides, that at 
the beginning of this year, their camp and forts upon 
the Ohio, and the parts adjacent, were not more than 
225 miles, horizontal diſtance, from the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, and only about two days march from ſome 
of our back ſettlements. 5 

At laſt we find that a general was appointed to 
command in America; his majeſty conſtituted ge- 
neral Braddock generaliſſimo of all the troops which 
were in, or ſhould be ſent to America; and accord- 
ingly this general arrived in Virginia in february; 
and as ſoon, as he poſſibly could, ſent expreſſes 
to the ſeveral governors to meet him, in order to 
have a conſultation on the buſineſs of the approach- 
ing campaign. This convention, by appointment of 
the general, was held at Alexandria in Virginia. Af- 
ter much debating it was agreed, that for the preſer- 
vation of Oſwego, and reduction of Niagara, Shir- 
ley's and Pepperel's regiments ſhould proceed. to lake 
Ontario; on which lake, one or more armed veſſels 
of about 60 ton each ſhould be built, to command- 
it. This part of the ſervice was committed to Mr. 
Shirley's care; while general Braddock attacked 


firſt attack ypon Penſilvania, as being in the center, and being not 
only the moſt plentiful, but the moſ®defenceleſs and unwieldy of 
all his majeſty's colonies. Having once got footing here, they will 
iſſue forth upon the other colonies on either fide ; and, as they have 
ſuch a large body already in the field, we apprehend it is their de- 
ſign, early in the ſpring, to fortify the paſles in the mountains ; and 
if they accompliſh this, and can find proviſions, they will be able to 
ſtand againſt three times their numbers,” | 
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fort du Queſne; and the provincial troops, com- 
manded by general Johnſon, marched to inveſt Crown 


| Point. 


Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, eneral Braddock, at 
the head of 2200 men, began his march againſt fort 
du Queſne, and arrived at fort Cumberland in his 
way thither, the roth of may; from thence to fort 
du Queſne is not leſs than 140 miles: Mr. Braddock 
began his march from the former on the toth of june; 
leaving the garriſon under the command of col. Innes. 
From the time the general marched from fort Cum- 
berland, we may begin to date the miſcarriage of the 
expedition, which proceeded from a thouſand diffe- 
rent reaſons, which it is now my buſineſs to ſhow. 

Innumerable were the difficulties he had to ſur- 
mount, in a country rugged, pathleſs, and unknown, 
a-croſs the allegheney mountains, through unfrequent- 
ed woods, and dangerous defiles ; but theſe dangers 
were doubly encreaſed, by the diſappointments which 
the general met with in almoſt every thing he had to 


do with the provinces. We find he complains very 


much of this in his letters to the miniſtry in Eng- 
land, eſpecially in one, wherein he particularizes all 
that had been promiſed him; amongſt which was the 
quarter-maſter-general, who aſſured him that he might 
depend on 2500 horſes, and 200 waggons from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; of which he only received 20 
waggons and 200 horſes. In like manner did all his 
expectations come to little, merely through the diſat- 
fection and negligence of all the perſons with whom 
he had any dealings. We may conceive the difficul- 
ties which Mr. Braddock met with in this terrible 
march, when we conſider that he was obliged (to uſe 
his own expreſſions) to be continvally employed in 
making a road, as he proceeded with infinite labour 
a-croſs mountains and rocks of an exceſſive heighth, 


which are ſteep, and divided by torrents and rivers. 


In 


In ſpight of all theſe difficulties, general Braddock 
was obliged to ſet forward, on his march againſt fort 
du Queſne, which he did, as I have ſaid, on the 10th 
of june, with his little army in two diviſions : at the 
head of the firſt, conſiſting of 1400 men, was the 
general himſelf, with the * part of the ammu- 
nition and artillery : the ſecond, with the proviſions, 
ſtores, and heavy baggage, was led by col. Dunbar 

(a man of great prudence and military judgment) 
with about 800 men, with orders to follow the gene- 
ral as faſt as the ſervice would admit. The general 
having by this means leſſened his line of march, pro- 
ceeded with great expedition, in hopes of being able 
to attack the enemy before they were joined by a de- 
tachment of 500 regular troops; inſomuch that he left 
the rear near forty miles behind. On the 8th of july 
he encamped within 10 miles of fort du Queſne; 
and on the gth, in his march through the woods to- 
wards that fort, was attacked by a body of french 
and indians ; the former in the front, and the latter 
on each ſide, in ambuſcade, which began with a quick. 
and heavy fire upon the vanguard, under lieut. col. 
Gage, from the indians. Immediately the main body, 
in good order and high ſpirits, advanced to ſuſtain 
them. Orders were then given to halt and form into 
battalia. At this juncture, the van falling back upon 
them in great confuſion, a general pannic ſeized the. 
whole body of the ſoldiery, and all attempts to rally 
them proved utterly ineffectual ; but being rallied by 
their officers, with much difficulty they gave one fire: 
and even after they had fell back on the main body, 
they were with unſpeakable difficulty once more ral- 
lied by their officers, and ſtood one fire from the ene- 
my, but then without returning it, both regimenta 
fled with the utmoſt terror and precipitation, deſerting 
their officers; all of whom, and the general, exerted 
their utmoſt activity to relieve the troops from their 
univerſal ſurpriſe and diſorder: but they were equally _ 
deaf to intreaties and W During this 1 8 
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of confuſion, they expended their ammunition in 
the wildeſt, and moſt unmeaning fire. Some dif- 
charging their pieces on our n who were ad- 


vanced from the main body for the recovery of the 
cannon. After three hours ſpent in this melancholy 
ſituation, enduring a terrible ſlaughter from (it may 
be ſaid} an inviſible foe, orders were given to ſound 
a retreat, that the men might be brought to cover the 
waggons : theſe they ſurrounded but a ſhort ſpace 
of time; for the enemy's fire being again warmly re- 
newed from the front and left flank, the whole army 

took to immediate flight; leaving behind them all the 
artillery, proviſions, ammunition, baggage, military 
cheſt, together with the general's cabinet, containing 
his inſtructions, and other papers of conſequence *. 

So great was the conſternation of the ſoldiers, that 
it was impoſſible to ſtop their career, flying with the 
utmoſt precipitation three miles from the field of ac- 
tion; where only one hundred men began to make a 
more orderly retreat. 

What the real ſtrength of the enemy was, is to this 
day uncertain; but it has been very confidently re- 
ported, that they had upwards of 2000 regular forces, 
including the canadian militia, which in that country 
is equal in uſefulneſs to the regular troops from old 
France; beſides conſiderable numbers of indians, who 
were planted i in ambuſcade, and from whom our men 
ſuffered by far the moſt. On our ſide the loſs was 
very great; but more particularly ſo, in the death of 
ſeveral officers of great merit, who ſacrificed their 
lives for the ſervice of their country, with ſingular 
and heroic bravery, The general, after having five 
horſes ſhot under him, received a wound in his lungs 
through his right arm, of which he died in four days, 
His ſecretary, eldeſt ſon of major general Shirley, a 


* The french ſometime after publiſhed a large memorial, con- 
taining the conduct of the britiſh miniſtry ; and as vouchers to the 
facts advanced in the memorial, they publiſhed all the papers 
which they ſound i in Mr. Braddock's cabinet. 


gentleman 
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ntleman of a very good character, was killed on 
A ſpot, by a ſhot through his head. Sir Peter Hal- 

et, colonel of the 44th regiment, was killed, with 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. Mr. Orme, capt. 
Morris, both aid-de- camps, were wounded; as was 
lieut. col. Gage and Burton; beſides many other offi- 
cers both killed and wounded, who, if it had pleaſed 
God to have ſpared their lives, would in all probabi- 
lity hereafter have been uſeful ornaments to their 
country. . 

To what cauſes this unhappy defeat is to be aſcribed, 
has been matter of much inquiry, and animated ma- 
ny debates. Some of the officers charged the defeat 
to the cowardice of the men ; but in a repreſentation 
they made to Mr. Shirley, by order of the crown, they 
in ſome meaſure apologize for their behaviour; al- 
ledging, that they were harraſſed by duties unequal to 
their numbers, and diſpirited through want of provi- 
ſions ; that time was not allowed them to dreſs their 
food : that their water-(the only liquor they had) was 
both ſcarce and of a bad quality : in fine, that the 
provincials had diſheartened them, by repeated ſug- 
geſtions of their fears of a defeat, ſhould they be 
attacked by indians; in which caſe the european 
method of fighting would be entirely unavailing. 
Theſe were ſome of the many mutual complaints on 
both ſides; but there were ſome partial and ill-de- 
ſigning perſons, who, contrary to the general know- 
ledge and opinion of all that were in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the general's conduct; laid the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the day to his door; but when we come to 
conſider well the difficulties he met with, together 
with the poſitiveneſs of his orders, it will clearly ap- 
pear, that very little of Mr. Braddock's conduct was 
through his own choice, but actual neceſſity. Many 
inconſiderate people have attacked the general's mi- 
litary capacity, alledging that the loſs of the battle 
was owing to his raſhneſs; but I have been aſſured 
by ſeveral creditable gentlemen, who were we 
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neſſes of Mr. Braddock's actions that day, that he did 
moſt incomparably well in every order which he gave, 
and in all his management of the march over the 
mountains to the moment he was killed, no man 
could poſſibly ſhew greater military ſkill, or even 


more knowledge of the nature of the ſervice on which 
he was ſent : and as to the clamours that were raiſed. 


againſt him in England, it was no more than would 
always attend a general who commanded in North 
America, that was attended with ill ſucceſs, by rea- 
ſon of the predominancy of the ſpirit of party, which 
breathes throughout all the engliſh colonies, more, if 
poſſible, than in their mother country, 

On the death of this brave though unfortunate ge- 
neral, the command of the troops devolved'on col, 


Dunbar, who commanded the rear party, ſeveral] 


miles ſhort of the place of action. When the routed 
troops joined Dunbar's men, the terror diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole army. In this ſcene of dreadful 
confuſion, the commander nor any of his officers 
were liſtened to or regarded; inſomuch, that the men, 
fearful of an unpurſuing enemy, had waſted all their 
ammunition, and ſo much of their proviſion, for ac- 
celerating their flight, that Mr. Dunbar was obliged 
to ſend for 30 horſe loads of the latter, before he 


reached fort Cumberland: where he arrived in a 


few days, with the ſhattered remains of the engliſh 
troops. 1 


In this melancholy manner ended ſo important an 


expedition. This defeat had the worſt conſequences 


imaginable; as it gave ſo much ſpirit and alacrity to 


our enemies afterwards; and went a great way in 
keeping the indians firm to their new allies : fo on 
the contrary, we ſuffered by the battle, as much as 


the enemy gained; from that time, the indians in our 


intereſt, deſpiſed us as not able even to protect our- 
ſelves, and much Jeſs them; and that in a country 


where we were ſo much more numerous than the 
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french. But the indians were not the only people ter- 
rified by Mr. Braddock's defeat; an univerſal pannic 


ſeized on all our colonies, out of which they did not . 


ſoon recover, and which conſequently muſt have been 
of the greateſt diſſervice.to our cauſe. Many perſons 
in England have taken great pains to find gut by 
whoſe ill conduct this battle was loſt. But with a 
very little reflection it will appear plain, that no ſingle 
perſon was the reaſon of it; but a chain of a thouſand 
different accidents, and blunders in the miniſters who 
planged the expedition, and the diſaffection of the 
provincials to the ſervice. The capital miſtake of all, 
was the landing the troops at firſt in Virginia, whereas 
they ought certainly to have been landed in Penſil- 
vania ; for Mr. Braddock could get neither proviſions 
nor carriages in Virginia, both of which he might 
have had in great plenty in Penſilvania; and what was 
as material, the ſhortneſs of the rout to fort du Queſne, 
by way of Penſilvania, which would have ſhortened 
their march at leaſt ſix weeks, and might have been 

rformed with half the fatigue and expence of that, 
by way of Virginia. But in every ſcheme which was 
planned by the then miniſtry in England, we find ſo 
much ſhort-ſightedneſs and ſuch manifeſt weakneſs, 
that we cannot at all wonder, at the ill ſucceſs which 
attended their adminiſtration. 3 

Let me aſk any impartial perſon, in what manner 
he thinks the affairs of England could be carried 
on, when one miniſter had the ſupreme direction of the 
cabinet, and when that miniſter's only pretenſions for 
the high employments he poſſeſſed, was a parliamen- 
tary intereſt ; without being acquainted with the true 
intereſts of the nation he governed, or poſſeſſing abi⸗ 
lities to promote them. 
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 Aﬀairs in Europe. | Preparations for war. King's mef+ 


ſage to the parliament. Addreſſes. Commons grant the 
ing one million on account. King's ſpeech. Parlia- 


nien prorogued. King goes to Hanover. Mirepoix, 


the french ambaſſador, ſets out for France. King lands 
in England, Parliament meets. King's ſpeech. Ad- 
dreſſes. Treaties with Heſſe Caſſel and Ruſſia. Changes 
in the miniſtry. Reflections. "Fg 75 


NT the beginning of the year 1754, the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe was much different from what 
it was in America ; where war in reality was as much 
carried on as ever it was afterwards ; but in Europe 
peace was avowed between the two nations; and 
while both kingdoms thought of preparing for that 
war, which moſt able men ſaw was nigh, ſtill the 
miniſters of each proteſted to each other, that war 
was the furtheſt from their thoughts; which aſſuran- 


ces, on the part of England, I believe were extremely 


true ; for though the proceedings of the french, even 
at that time, ought to have rouſed the britiſh mini- 


niſtry to reſent it in the moſt enforſive manner; yet 


they knew very well, that to keep themſelves in the 
power they enjoyed, it was neceſſary that the nation 
ſhould not be led into a war with France ; for then 
(as always was the caſe) the miniſtry in England muſt 
conſequently fall in pieces. wy 
In purſuance of ſuch a plan, we find them prac- 
tiſing the loweſt arts, and putting up with the great- 
eſt injuries, ſooner than reſent in a juſt and rigor- 
ous manner, the wrongs their country had received, 
The french took notice of this deſpicable behaviour 
and reſolved to turn it to their. good: inſomuch, that, 
no ſooner did they find who they had to deal with, but 
they continued their encroachments in America with 


double 
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double diligence. At laſt, however, theſe peaceable 


miniſters were obliged, whether they would or no, to 
ſee the preparations that were making in all the ports 


of France, which they could not poſſibly do, with- 


out being alarmed ; they as uſual, applied to the french 
ambaſſador at London; but his anſwers to their ap- 
plications being too frivolous and quibbling, to 


_ depended upon; they were obliged for ſafety fake to 


arm, in their own defence. This meaſure, though 
too late, was certainly right, and might have been 
more effectual, had it been mage uſe of earlier. 


At this time, the duke de Mirepoix was employ- 


ing all his abilities, to prevent the juſt reſentment of 
Great Britain againſt his nation, for the hoſtilitie- 
committed by the french in North America; with the 
moſt religious aſſurances that his court was ſincere- 
ly inclined to adjuſt finally and expeditiouſly all 
diſputes ſubſiſting between the two crowns in the new 
world “. | | 

By ſome trifling preparations which they made at 
Calais, Dunkirk, &c. they endeavoured to perſuade 
us, that they intended an invaſion of England ; but 
I'think nothing in the world can be plainer, than 
that the french at that time had as much thoughts of 
of invading the moon, as ever they had of invading 
England. The nation was greatly alarmed ; and 
twenty fiſhing boats on the coaſt with a camp in a 
maritime province of France, we found ſufficient to 
affrighten us into an immenſe expence to guard againſt 


that danger which never was to come. 


On the 25th of march, his majeſty ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons, in which he 
obſerves, That the preſent ſituation - of affairs 


'® Vide the memorial which the french ambaſſador delivered to 
the britiſh miniſtry, the 5th of january, and the anſwer to it, This 
and many other curious pieces which I have quoted, are to be ſeen 
in the memorial publiſhed by the court of France, under the title of 
2 The conduct of the engliſh miniſtry,” 


having 


F 
having made it neceſſary for him to augment his fortes 
by ſea and land; and to take ſuch other meaſures, as 
might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace of Eu- 
rope, and to ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of 
his crown in America; as well as to repel any at- 
tempts whatſoever that may be made to ſupport or 


countenance any deſigns which may be formed againſt 


his majeſty and his kingdoms; his majeſty did not 


doubt of the concurrence and ſupport of that houſe, 
in making ſuch augmentations, &c. as the honour of 


his crown, the true intereſt of his people, and the 
ſecurity of his dominions might require, in the pre- 
ſent critical conjuncture of affairs. | 
In anſwer to this meſſage, the lords and commons 
both preſented moſt loyal, dutiful and affectionate ad- 
dreſſes to his majeſty. . 
But what was of more conſequence, was the follow- 
ing reſolution, which paſſed the houſe of commons on 
the 26th, in conſequence of the above meſſage and 


addreſſes: That the ſum of one million be granted 
to his majeſty upon account, towards augmenting 


the forces by ſea and land; and taking ſuch meaſures 


for the ſecurity of his majeſty's dominions, as may 


be neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture.“ 


No other material buſineſs was tranſacted this ſeſ- 


ſion. On the 25th of april his majeſty came to the 
houſe, and having given his conſent to ſuch bills as 
were ready ; he made a gracious ſpeech to both houſes; 


after which, the lord chancellor, by his majeſty's 
command, prorogued the parliament to the 27th of 


may. 


E 


In this manner ended this ſeſſion of parliament; 


in my account of it I have been as brief as poſſible; 
and indeed I ſhould have omitted ſaying any thing 


of it, but I could not with propriety have made ſuch ' 
omiſſion, as it had a manifeſt connection with the war. 
For the future I deſign to give no further account of 


the affairs of the parliament of England, than has 
| any 
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any material connection with the military patt of this 
hiſtory. In the ſeſſion, of which I have juſt ſpoke, 
we find much unanimity and ſteadineſs in following 
his majeſty's will; and the grant of one million on 
account, ſhows that the commons had a | 
opinion of his majeſty's deſigns and meaſures (at this 
time) ip repelling the encroachments that were mak- 
ing in his dominions. It was very remarkable in this 
ſeſſion, to ſee the loyalty and affection of thoſe mem- 
bers in the houſe, from whom no ſuch extraordi- 
nary fidelity was expected; more particularly at this 
time. | | 
His majeſty having formed a deſign of viſiting his 
german dominions this year, ſet out from St. James's 
on the 28th of april, about five o'clock in the morn- 
ing: he went over Weſtminſter bridge in a poſt chaiſe, 
through St. George's fields, over London bridge, and 
proceeded for Harwich, where he embarked ; and in 
a little time landed ſafe at Helvoetſluys in Holland, 
in his way to Hanover. Before his majeſty's depar- 
ture, he appointed ſeveral noblemen and others lords 
juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government, 
during his majeſty's abſence-; at the head of whom 
was his royal highneſs the duke. 
The only act of importance they did, was the or- 
dering the duke de Mirepoix, the french ambaſſador, I 
to depart the kingdom in 24 hours: he received theſe | 
orders on the 22d of july, and ſet out for France on 
the 24th, at four.o'clock in the morning, for fear of | 
being inſulted; by the mob. Matters between the two | 
nations were come to ſuch a criſis, that it would 
have been a jeſt for the ambaſſador to have ſtayed 
any longer. 4 
On the ch of ſeptember his majeſty landed at 
Margate from Holland, and the ſame day arrived 
ſafe at Kenſington; being con voyed in his paſſage by 


my lord Anſon, with the following ſhips : 


Ships 
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Ships. Guns, Men. 

Windſor 60 400 
Falmouth 50 350 
Romney 44 2380 
Greyhound 24 160 
Centaur 24 160 
Waſp 71250 70 
Wolf 10 570 


1 have before ſaid that the parliament was pro- 
rogued to may 27; after ſeveral adjournments, it met 
the 12th of november. In his majeſty's ſpeech he 
mentioned two treaties which he had concluded with 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, which ſoon after occaſioned a warm debate in 
the houſe of lords ; for the duke of Marlborough 
ſtood up and moved for an addreſs of thanks; in 
which motion there were ſeveral expreſſions which 
ſeemed to imply an approbation of thoſe treaties : 
this was, by ſeveral, objected to; but the motion 
was ſeconded by the earl of Marchmont : many 
amendments were propoſed, and it occaſioned a long 

debate, in which the duke of Marlborough, the 

earl of Marchmont, the duke of Bedford; the duke 
of Newcaſtle, the lord chancellor, and the earl 
of Granville, ſpoke for the motion ; and the earl 
Temple, the earl of Pomfret, and the lord Tal- 
bot againſt it : alſo, the earl of Hallifax ſpoke 
particularly againſt the treaties ; but upon the que- 
ſtion's being put, the motion was agreed to without 
a diviſion, | | . 

In the addreſs of the commons were theſe expreſ- 
ſions, And we think ourſelves bound in juſtice and 
gratitude to aſſiſt your majeſty againſt inſults and at- 
tacks that may be made againſt any of your majeſty's 
dominions, though not belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain,“ which occaſioned a very long debate; 
but it was agreed to at laſt, though not without be- 
ing thought by many, a little extraordinary. The 

| aſſurances 
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aſſurances of aſſiſtance which were made his majeſty: 
the reader will find hereafter were fully made good. 

I am now come to give the reader an account of a 
tranſaction which * . much diſcourſe ; I mean 
the treaties with Heſſe Caſſel and Ruſſia; a meaſure 
as much praiſed by ſome, as it was.condemned by 
others. The following is an extract from that with 
Heſſe Caſſel, ſigned at Hanover june 18. 

I. The prince of Heſſe engages to hold in readi- 
neſs 8000 men, of which 1400 are to be horſe, dur- 
ing four years from the ſigning this treaty, for the 
ſervice of his britannic majeſty, to march immediate- 
ly after being required, if for the defence of the low 
countries; and within two months, if for the defence 
of England or Hanover. To be commanded by 
heſſian officers, and to ſwear fidelity to the king of 
Great Britain, upon their being firſt muſtered by an 

engliſh commiſſary. + „ tl | 
II. Each battalion of foot to have two field pieces. 

III. His majeſty engages to pay for every trooper 
or dragoon 80 crowns banco, and for every foot ſol- 
dien 20 gromns bac. doe bod HT 

IV. The king engages to pay, during this treaty, 
an annual ſubſidy of 150,000 crowns banco, the 
crown reckoned at four ſhillings and ninepence three 
farthings, engliſn money, from the time of ſigning 
the treaty, till the troops ſhall be required to march, 
and 300,000. crowns from their being required to 
march, till they enter into the pay of his majeſty ; 
and from their entering into ſuch pay, the landgrave 
to enjoy an annual ſubſidy of 150,000 crowns. When 
the troops ſhall be again fent back, the ſubſidy ſhall 
be again raiſed to 300,000, which ſhall be annually 
paid from the time of their entering the landgrave's 
territories to the expiration of the. treaty, 


V. If theſe troops are required to ſerve in-Germany, 
they ſhall be put on the ſame foot with his majeſty's 
forces; and if in England or Ireland, on the ſame foot 
with his britiſh forces. | 
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VI. If any of theſe troops ſhall be cut off, or the ar- 
tillery loſt or deſtroyed, his majeſty ſhall defray all 
expences of recruiting and remounting them, and 
make good the loſs of the guns. 

VII. The king ſhall keep theſe troops in his ſervice 
during all the time of the treaty, and employ them 
where he pleaſes, provided it be not on board the fleet, 
or beyond the ſeas. 

VIII. The king ſhall ſend back theſe troops if the 
landgrave ſhould be attacked, paying them a month's 
pay, and furniſhing them with tranſport veſſels at 
his own expence, affording him the ſuccour of ſuch ' 
other troops as the caſe ſhall require, to be conti- 
nued til] entire ſecurity is obtained. The landgrave 
of Heſſe alſo engages, that if his majeſty ſhall be 
attacked, he will yield him all the ſuccour in his 
power, and continue it till an advantageous peace ſhall 
be concluded. | 

IX. To claim the ſuccours ſtipulated by this treaty, 
it ſhall ſuffice, that either of the parties are attacked 
by force of arms, without having uſed open force 
againſt him who attacks him. 

X. This body of 8000 ſhall. be augmented to 
12000, if his majeſty ſhall require it, on the ſame 
conditions; the additional body of 4000 men to be 
ready ſix months after demanded, and the ſubſidy 
for them to commence from the time of the de- 
mand. oy . ; 

XI. This treaty ſhall ſubfiſt for four years. 

XII. The ratifications to be exchanged fix months 
after the ſignature. 


Such was the ' treaty with Heſſe Caſſel, and, tl: 
better to make my remarks upon it, I ſhall give the 
reader an abſtract of that with Ruſſia, ſigned at Pe- 
terſburgh 30 ſeptember, N. S. when by comparing 
them together we ſhall be the better able to judge of 

the wiſdom of the engliſh miniſtry in concluding theſe 
two treaties. #5 N 
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7 Treaty with Ruſſia, , 

I. Recites, that the empreſs has, for the mutual de- 
fence of herſelf and his majeſty, at all events marched 
to the frontiers of Livonia, adjoining to Lithuania, 
55000 men, of which 40000 are — {ao of her re- 
gular troops, and 15000 cavalry ; and ſtipulates, that 
they ſhall continue there as long as the preſent con- 
vention ſhall ſubſiſt. | 

II. The empreſs engages to hold in readineſs on 
the coaſts of that province, during the ſame time, 40 
or 50 galhes with their crews, in condition to act on 
the firſt notice. : | 

III. Theſe troops and gallies ſhall not act, except 
his britannic majeſty or his allies are attacked, and 
then the commanding officer, as ſoon as he ſhall re- 
ceive his majeſty's requiſitions, ſhall make a diver- 
ſion with 30,000 of the infantry, and all the 15,000 
cavalry, and at the ſame time ſhall embark the other 
10,000 infantry on board the gallies, in order 40 
make a deſcent, according to the exigency of the 
ca... | Bie 

IV. If his majeſty's german © ſhall be at- 
tacked, the empreſs will regard it as a caſe of the 
alliance of 1742. ; 5 | 

V. His majeſty engages to pay goo, ooo l. ſterling 
per annum, in conſideration of this ſervice, from the 
time the ruſſian troops ſhall, in conlequence of his 
requiſition, paſs the frontiers of their country. The 
payment ta be always four months in advance, the 
firſt to be on the day the troops paſs the frontiers. 

VI. The empreſs takes upon herſelf the ſubſiſt- 
ance and payment of theſe troops both by ſea 
and land, | 

VII, The empreſs engages not.to recall theſe troops, 
even though ſhe herſelf thould be attacked by any 
other power; and his majeſty promiſes, that in ſuch 
caſe, he will immediately furniſh the ſuccour ſtipulated 

in the treaty of 1742. "Do | 


— 
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VIII. If, contrary to all expectation, a war ſhould 
break out, his majeſty ſhall ſend into the Baltick a 
ſquadron of force ſuitable to the circumſtances, to act 
in concert with the ruſſian army, as long as they ſhall 
be within reach of each other, 

IX. A britiſh commiſſary and admiral ſhall always 
aſſiſt in councils of war, with the ruſſian commander 
of the auxiliary troops. 

X. The ruſſians ſhall be entitled to all plunder. 

XI. The king engages to procure a paſſage for 
theſe troops through Poland, if ' neceſſary. 

XII. This convention to ſubſiſt four years. 

XIII. If peace be made, or the object of the di- 
verſion ceaſes within four years, the ruſſian troops then 
to return and enjoy the ſuccour agreed on three months. 
If no peace, the parties to agree on the prolongation 
of the convention. 

XIV. The convention to be ratified within two 
months. 

A ſeparate and ſecret article. 

His majeſty engages to pay 100,000 1. per ann. al- 
ways one year in advance, from the ratification of this 
treaty to the march of the troops beyond the frontier, 


when the payment of 500,000 l. per ann. is to com- 
mencè in its ſtead. | 


Without conſidering the neceſſity, if there was any, of 
theſe treaties, and the goodneſs of them, we ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that by the fifth article of the treaty with Heſſe, 
it is agreed, that every trooper ſhall firſt be purchaſed 
at about 201. ſterling, and every foot ſoldier at about 
71. which in all makes about 112,000 1. levy money; 
beſides this, the landgrave is to have about 37,0001. 
annually before the troops march ; and as ſoon as they 
march, he is to receive 74,0001. annually, till they enter 
into pay, according to that of Hanover or England; at 
which time the ſubſidy returns to about 37,000 I. an- 
nually ; which again, when the troops are ſent back, 

iS 


„ 
is to return to 74, ooo l. a year, during the whole du- 
ration of the treaty. 

By the compact with Ruſſia, the empreſs is to aſſiſt 
England with 33, ooo troops, and to tranſport and 
maintain them for the annual ſubſidy of 500,000 1. 
without any further conſideration for death of men 
and horſes, or loſs of military ſtores, and no” return 
of them is to take place during the duration of the 
treaty, even though the empreſs herſelf ſhould be at- 
tacked. The reader need not be told how infinitely 
more advantageous the treaty with Ruſſia was, than 
that with Heſſe Caſſel, for it explains itſelf : who 
would have imagined, that we ſhould ever have pre- 
ferred the aſſiſtance of 8000 heſſians, before a ſupply 
of ruſſians, when the former was ten times as ex- 
penſive as the latter; but ſtill this amazing folly 
(if I may be allowed the expreſſion) afterwards ap- 
> way in the britiſh councils, as we ſhall-ſee here- 

ter, 

If we conſider the treaty with Ruſſia, it will appear 
very plain that it was intended againſt the king of 
Pruſſia; for it is agreed by the ſecond article, that 
theſe troops are to be held in readineſs on the fron- 
tiers of Livonia, and the gallies cruizing on that 
coaſt : and that, on his majeſty's requiſition, the com- 
manding officer ſhall make a diverſion with 30,000 
infantry, and 15,000 cavalry, which ſpeaks in ſo many 
words that they were deſigned againſt his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty. It ſeems that the britiſh court, was at this 
time very jealous of that monarch's intentions; they 
were feartul he intended to attack Hanover, and to 
guard againſt this danger (whether or not it was a 
real one, I am not able to ſay) they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to conclude the treaty abovementioned with 
Ruſſia. Againſt what other power could this treaty 
be deſigned ? It was impoſlible that the ruſſians were 
to attack France, or defend us againſt the french, 
for gallies are quite unfit for the ocean; beſides which, 
the article of their making a deſcent with 10,000 
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men ſufficiently ſpeaks that they were intended to 
further the operation of the land army. In ſhort, 
from every article of this treaty, it appears to be 
manifeſtly intended to defend the electorate of Ha- 
nover againſt the ſuppoſed ill intentions of his pruſ- 
ſian majeſty. But the affairs of Europe took ſuch a 
courſe Mfterwards, as made this treaty (for that pur- 
poſe at leaſt) uſeleſs. But let the merit of them be 
ever ſo much extolled, they will appear to me to be 
but a very ſhort · ſighted remedy for the miſchief they 
were intended to prevent. And I freely own the ma- 
nagement in making them, is to ointricate for me ta 
pretend to unravel. 

In the middle of november, there happened ſeveral 
changes in the miniſtry. Sir Thomas Robinſon re- 
ſigned the ſeals, and was made keeper of the rolls, 
in the room of lord Barrington, who was made ſecre- 
tary at war; Mr. Fox being removed from the war 
office and made ſecretary of ſtate. And ſoon after 
appeared a new commiſſion for the treaſury, conſiſting 
of the following lords; the duke of Newcaſtle, firſt 
lord commiſſioner, the earl of Darlington, ſir George 
Lyttleton, Thomas Hay, and Robert Newgent eſqrs. 
at the ſame time, fir George Lyttletons was made 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of Mr. 
Legge. But this new ſet of miniſters did not hold 
together long, for we find, that on the 16th of de- 
cember, the ear] of Darlington, and Mr. Hay, re- 
moved from the treaſury, and were appointed pay- 
maſters general in the room of Mr. Pitt; and earl 
(Gower {worn of the privy-council, and keeper of the 
privy ſeal z and the Joke of Marlborough made ma- 
ſter general of the ordnance : the ſame day, lord 
Anfon, fir William Rowley, William Ponſonby, 
Thomas Villiers, Edward Boſcawen, Richard Edge- 
cumbe, eſqrs. and lord Bateman were conſtituted lords 
of the admiralty. 0 

Such were the men, who were at this time ſet at 
the head of affairs; but only a few of them were 


concerned 


n | 


concerned or conſulted in theadminiſtration of the moſt 
material affairs of the ſtate. 

From the face our affairs wore at the beginning 
of this war, we ſhall not have great reaſon to exult 
in our ſucceſs, The reader has ſeen the begin- 
ing of a war between the two nations; and if we 
conſider what the french made the aim and end of 
all their proceedings, namely, that tract of land in 
America, on the river Ohio (of which I have ſpoke fo 
| particularly in the former chapter) or as the french 
were pleaſed to term it, for a few barren acres,” 
we ſhall certainly conclude, that they in a manner got 
their deſires accompliſhed. Indeed I have ſhown how 
loyal and unanimous the parliament of Great Britain 
was in their reſolutions to ſupport and defend his ma- 
jeſty's right to the utmoſt ; but I believe the reader 
will join with me in being of opinion, that all the 
neceſſary meaſures to hinder a rupture with France 
from taking place, were- not. exerted. But this we 
ſhall be able to judge of clearly by and by, when we 
come to be further acquainted with the ſtate of the 
quarrel, when it was more advanced, from its infancy, 
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Naval affairs in Europe, during the year 17 55. Great 
diligence uſed by both nations to equip ſeveral ſquadrons. 
Macnamara ſails from Breſt ; and Boſcawen from Port/- 
mouth. Alcide and Lys taken. Holbourn ſails from 
Spithead, Du Guay arrives at Cadiz. Hawke ſails 
to intercept bim. Returns without doing it. Byng 
ſails from Spitbead. Court martial on lord Harry 
Powlett. Boſcawwen arrives at OG. R * 


H E naval affairs of the two nations were not neg- 
lected. And indeed the engliſn were more for- 
ward by ſea than by land, that is naturally their element; 


and, if that nation would more confine its military views 


by land, and exert them more by ſea, they would ſoon 
convince their neighbours how impolitic it would be to 
break with them. But we find that both nations at this 
period were extremely diligent in preparing their ma- 
ritime forces for any exigency of affairs that might 
happen. So early as january 1754, in England, im- 
preſs warrants were iſſued by the lords of the admi- 
ralty; and in two days time upwards of 2000 ſeamen 
were taken on the river Thames; to man (as it was 
then given out) a ſquadron for the Eaſt-Indies : and 
the preſs continued with great violence in moſt of 
the ports of England, ſeveral thouſand able hands 
were picked up, "and many entered themſelves vo- 
luntarily. 

Neither were the french indolent; but with their 
uſual diligence were very vigorous in their naval pre- 
parations; and in the beginning of 1755, laid a ge- 
neral embargo on all the ports of France, to man 
with the utmoſt expedition, a fleet which was fitting 
out in Breſt; and ſo early as the firſt of january, ſir 
Thomas Robinſon, one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, was informed by de Coſne, the 

ſecretary 
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ſecretary of the embaſſy at Paris, that ſeventeen men 
of war were ordered to be equipped at Breſt ; the ad- 
miral's ſhip to be of 70 guns, and that the greateſt 
part of this fleet was deſtined for America. In the 
ſequel we ſhall find, that de Coſne's advice proved 
true; but he was not the only one that ſent this in- 
telligence to the miniſtry in England, for it was re- 
peated from many places, articularly from Paris, 
with many additional circumſtances. And indeed the 
truth was, that the french exerted at this time all 
their diligence and induſtry to forward their prepa- 
rations for getting a ſtrong ſquadron to ſea, which at 
that time was advancing very, faſt at Breſt, where 
they worked night and day to fit the ſhips for ſea. 
Nor were theſe armaments confined to Breſt only, 
Rochfort and Toulon were filled with workmen; 
but matters were not ſo forward there as at Breſt, 
the ſquadron at which port was expected to be ready 
to ſail by the middle of april ; but in this calcula- 
tion, the french were miſtaken. Many of the ſhips 
that were to compoſe this ſquadron, were to carry no 


more than 20 or 22 guns, as they were. deſigned _ 


for the tranſporting a large body of land forces. 
However, although the orders from court were po- 
ſitive, the wind would not permit this fleet to fail till 
the third of may; at which time it did with ſo fair a 
wind, that it was out of ſight in a ſhort time. This 
grand fleet conſiſted of 18 fail of the line and 9 fri- 
gates, carrying 1532 guns. 

On the 20th of may Macnamara the admiral, re- 
turned to Breſt, with nine ſhips of the line, havin 
convoyed the tranſports beyond the capes; and left 


them to proceed to Canada, Wen to their inſtruc- 


tions, with a fair wind. 


Now we have ſeen the french fleet to fa, it is ne- 


ceſſary to return, and take notice of what had been 
doing in England by ſea during that time. The mi- 
niſtry here, were very active in their naval prepara - 
lions, to get the englilh fleet to ſea as ſoon oF that of 
rance; 
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France; and indeed they were before the french 
by a fortnight ; for admiral Boſcawen failed from 
Portſmouth the 19th of april, with 13 fail of the 
line, and one frigate, carrying 738 guns, and 5300 
men, 

The reader only need compare the force of theſe 
two fleets together, and he will at firſt ſight perceive 
the great overſight in the miniſtry's ſending fourteen 
ſhips to intercept twenty-ſeven. And yet this egregi- 
ous omiſſion in britiſh politicks, was ſtill out-done by 
the remedy which was applied to ſupply the former 
defect. That of ſending fix ſhips of the line and one 
frigate, under admiral Holbourn, to follow Mr. Boſ- 
cawen; who did not fail till the 11th of may, when 
it was ſcarce poſſible for him to eſcape Macnamara's 
fleet, which had failed but eight days before. And 
yet, this was the only effort made by the britiſh 
miniſtry for ſeveral months, to counteract the vi- 
gorous armaments of the whole naval power of 
France. 

His orders were to join Mr. Boſcawen as ſoon as 
poſſible z but this he was not able to perform, till 
the 21ſt of june, when he met with admiral Boſca- 
wen's ſquadron, formed in a line before the river St. 
Lawrence, cruiſing on the banks of Newfoundland; 
the ſame ſhip which brought the news of this junc- 
tion, alſo acquainted the miniſtry with the capture of 
the Lys and Alcide, two french men of war in de la 
Mothe's ſquadron : theſe ſhips having parted from 
the reſt, fell in with the engliſh ſquadron, the admi- 
ral of which ordered the Dunkirk, Torbay, and 
Monarque to chace; and the Dunkirk coming up 
firit with the Alcide, hailed the captain, requiring 
him to put back, and come under the admiral's 
ſtern ; the frenchman in reply, aſked if it was peace 
or war; captain Howe (the commander of the Dun- 
kirk) ſaid he did not know, but repeated his orders; 


the frenchman again aſked, if it was peace or war; 


and captain Howe again replied, he knew not, * 
| woul 
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have him prepare for the worſt, as he every moment 


expected à ſignal from the admiral to fire upon 


him for not coming to, At the ſame time, ob- 
ſerving ſome ſoldiers, and land officers, with ſeveral 
ladies, ſtanding very thick upon deck, he admo- 
niſhed them to go down; they ſoon complied, and 


the frenchman, not waiting for captain Howe's broad- 


ſide, immediately fired upon him. The other french 
man of war ſtruck to the Torbay and Monarque. 
This is the moſt probable account we had of this 
action; many people doubted whether there was any 
converſation at all between the two captains ; but I 
have been aſſured by undoubted authority that there 
was“. 
In the mean time the french were in ſome pain for 
their ſquadron in America, leſt it ſhould be met with 
and intercepted. in its return from thence : to remedy 
which, in the beſt manner they were able, they ſent 
the nine fhips with which M. de Macnamara returned 
to Breft, under the command of M, du Guay, a 
french admiral to favour their return, who ſet ſail 
from Breſt on the 4th of june. 
His orders were to cruiſe on the coaſt of Portu- 


gal, to favour the return of M. la Mothe and Sal- 


vert, in cafe of bad news from America, du Guay 
cruiſed in the Atlantic ocean, near the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar; but not meeting with the other french 
fleet, which did not return till ſome time afterwards, 
put into Cadiz; and during his ſtay in that place, 
the engliſh miniſtry diſpatched fir Edward Hawke on 
the 24th of july, with 21 ſhips of the line, and five 


The Dunkirk's guns in this fight were all double-ſhotted every 
round, and being yard-arm and yard-arm, did ſuch terrible exe- 
cution, that the officers of the Alcide could not keep the men to 
their quarters, and ran one of them through in order to deter the 
others; but all would not do, the frenchmen not liking ſuch 
warm work ; and M. le commodore himſelf, when he was brought 

iſoner on board the Dunkirk, told the brave captain Howe, that 
it was cruel to engage ſo very cloſe. | 
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frigates to intercept him, in his return to Breſt, ap 
any. other french ſhips that might eſcape Mr. Boſ- 
cawen. But this meaſure was much condemned by 
thoſe who were knowing in ſea affairs ; for, accord- 
ing to the advices which the miniſtry received con- 
cerning the naval armaments of the french, it was 
probable, that Hawke might fall in with du Guay's 
ſquadron of nine ſhips, joined by five ſhips from 
Rochfort, and ten from Breſt, (both which were ready 
to ſail from that port;) and ten ſhips in their return 
from America. By which it appears, that Hawke 
with 21 ſhips might very poſſibly have fell in with 
35 french ones; and I believe the miniſtry that 
planned his expedition, had not ſo very great an opi- 
nion of engliſh courage as to ſuppoſe that Hawke 
would (in caſe of a battle) have come off con- 

queror. e 
Sir Edward Hawke's orders were to cruiſe off cape 
Finiſterre, till the french ſhips ſhould appear. If we 
are to judge of the wiſdom of theſe orders by the 
ſucceſs they met with, the reader, I believe, will not 
admire the prudence of them; for M. du Guay, as 
ſoon as he heard where Hawke was ſtationed, and 
what was his buſineſs, ſailed from Cadiz for Breſt; 
but not in the uſual tract, which he did to avoid the 
engliſh fleet; he ſteered directly weſt from Spain into 
the Atlantic ocean; when, being at a great diſtance 
from the coaſt, he changed his courſe, and ſtood 
directly for the land's end of England ; by this pre- 
caution of ſailing weſt to a great diſtance, before he 
ſteered towards the channel, he pailed on the outſide 
of all our fleet, cruiſing at cape Finiſterre, and arriv- 
ing ſafe in the channel, fell in behind it with his 
{quadron, and got ſafe into the harbour of Breſt, 
having left Cadiz the beginning of auguſt. Sir 
Edward Hawke not having been ſucceſsful in the 
cruiſe he was ſent upon, was called home, where, 
| however 
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however he did not atrive till the 2gth of ſep- 
tember “. OR 

As to admiral Byng's expedition, or rather cruiſe, 
which he went upon the 14th of october, with ten 
ſail of the line, being the weſtern ſquadron ; it did 


not afford much ſpeculation for hiſtory. It is enough 


to ſay, that he returned the 22d of november, not 
having done any action of conſequence. | 

I ſhall here preſent the reader with an affair, that 
reflected no great honour on the perſon chiefly con- 
cerned. I mean, the court martial on lord Harry 
Powlett, Ir ſeems lord Harry commanded his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Barfleur, one of the ſquadron with 
which ſir Edward Hawke was ſent to intercept the 
french admiral, du Guay. The caſe was this; in 
conſequence of verbal orders from fir Edward Hawke 
on the the 23d of auguſt, in the morning, lord Harry 
Powlett in the Barfleur, gave chaſe to a fail in the 
ſouth eaſt, which he purſued all night, and next 
morning was unable to find the fleet; and findin 
his rudder in a very bad condition, was obliged to 
put into port, without orders for ſo doing from the 


admiral. And for this action capt. Powlett was tried 


by a court martial, held on board the Prince George 
in Portſmouth harbour, the 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d of 
ocLaner, 


The following were the members that compoſed 
this court, Viz. 


Henry Oſborne, eſq. vice-admiral of the red, 
| preſident. 

Capt. Roger Martin, | 

Hon. capt. John Hamilton, 


* I ſhould here mention a pretty extraordinary inſtance of the 
feigned politeneſs of our enemies the french ; or rather of their 
pretended juſtice : I mean the capture which M. du Guay's ſqua- 
dron made, in its return to Breſt, of the Blandford man of war of 
20 guns, having governor Lyttleton on board for Carolina, and 
which was afterwards reftored by order of the french court ; I 
leave my readers to reflect on this piece-of politeneſs. 1 


Capt. 
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Capt. George Bridges Rodney, 
Capt. John Montague, 
Hon. capt. George Murray, 
Capt. Thomas Fowke, 
Capt. Richard Tyrrel, 
Capt. William Lloyd, 
Capt. R. Edwards. | 


The coutt having heard the evidence, and alſo 
what the priſoner had to offer, were of opinion, that 
he did not judge and act right in giving chace on 
the 24th of auguſt, to a fail ſeen in the ſouth-weſt, 
when three ſail were ſeen in the north-eaſt, which 
might probably be part of the fleet ; but it having 
clearly appeared to them, that his intentions were up- 
right towards the ſervice, as he had before uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to rejoin the fleet, on the ſtation 
it was in, when he ſeparated from it, and did after- 
wards uſe the like endeavours to join it on the ren- 
dezvous, they do not think chis error deſerving of 
puniſhment, and do therefore unanimouſly only judge 
it proper to admoniſh him, as he is hereby admo- 
niſhed to be more cautious in his future conduct. 


As to his returning into port, the court are of opi- 


nion, that, conſidering the defects of the ſhip's rud- 


der, his proceeding therein was very juſtifiable, and 


therefore they do unanimouſly acquit him of all blame 
upon that account; and he is hereby acquitted ac- 
cordingly *. | 

It requires much caution to reflect on fuch unlucky 
affairs as theſe. It is impoſſible for any perſon to be 
able to ſay, whether the court martial on lord Harry 
Powlett acted juſtly: or not; but a private man is not 
to find fault with the proceedings of a court of juſtice : 
thus much I may be allowed to fay, the nation was 
not pleaſed with their ſentence, with how much rea- 
ſon, I will not determine; but only obſerve, that 
lord Harry Powlett has never been employed ſince, 
in any ſtation of importance. a 

uc 
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Such was the determination of this unfortunate af- 
fair. The nation, in general, at this time, was eager 
to have every military offender ſeverely puniſned. At 
the eve of a war, examples of a juſt ſeverity are, 
certainly neceſſary ; but more particularly ſo, when a 
conſtant train of ill ſucceſs had baffled all our mili- 
tary undertakings. At the beginning of every 
war, it is neceſſary to rouſe the engliſh from that fatal 
confuſed inactivity, which ſo diſtinguiſhes their coun- 
cils from thoſe of many other nations. But when 
once the ſpirit of the people is raiſed, it is then that 
engliſh-courage becomes ſucceſsful, to the terror of 
their enemies. 
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HAF. N. wo 
American affairs to the end of the year 1755. The chief 
command in North America falls on major general Shir- 
His march to Oſwego, Dunbar marches to Phi- 
ladelpbia. Battle at Lake George. Tranſaclions at 
New York. Grand council of war. Plan of opera- 
tions for the enſuing year agreed on. Reflections on the 
fruitleſs campaign of 1755; Rh 


12 (at the end of the firſt chap.) general Brad - 
dock utterly defeated by the french, and ſlain; 
on his unfortunate cataſtrophe, the command of his 
majeſty's forces in North America devolved on major 
general Shirley, who having left New York, arrived 
at Albany in the beginning of july. This city was: 
then the grand theatre for all the preparations, for the 
northern expedition againſt Crown Point, as well as 
that to the weſtward, for the reduction of Niagara. 
The genera], on his arrival here, did not find the mi- 
litary preparations in ſuch forwardneſs as he had rea- 
fon to expect; inſomuch, that he was obliged to 
wait at Albany on ſeveral diſagreeable accounts; but 
his own troops were, in the mean time filing off, 
in different diviſions from Schenactady, towards Oſ- 

Wego. 
Oſwego has long been the accuſtomed route, it is 
computed to be about 300 miles weſt from Albany, 
was formerly garrifoned by twenty-five men ; but on 
the commencement of the late diſputes the number 
was augmented to fifty; and early this ſpring fifty 
more were ordered up : and at the latter end of may 
capt. Bradſtreet arrived there with two hundred, be- 
ſides workmen to be employed in the naval prepara- 
tions, purſuant to the ſcheme concerted in the con- 
greſs of commiſſioners at Albany the laſt ſummer. 
On the 24th of july, general Shirley arrived at Sche- 
| nactady, 
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nectada, where he found lieut, col. Elliſon had em- 
barked the day before, with the gth diviſion of the 
goth regiment, for Oſwego; and that lieut. col. Mer- 
cer with five companies of the- giſt, and one of the 
zoth, were ſtill remaining for want of battoe-men. 
On the 29th, the general embarked with 97 battoes, 
loaded with military ſtores, proviſions and other ne- 
ceſſaries for the expedition; together with about 200 
regular troops, 150 battoe men, and 40 indians, for 
Oſwego, leaving orders for lieut. col. Mercer to fol- 
low him as ſoon as poſſible. | 

At laſt, on the 18th of auguſt, Mr. Shirley arrived 
at Oſwego. He found the works there in a very bad 
condition; the chief ſtrength of the fort, was its 
being mounted with five ſmall cannon, three or four 

ounders; it conſiſted of a ſtone wall, and was ſitu- 
ated on the ſouth edge of lake Ontario. 

As ſoon as he arrived there, he took a ſur- 
vey of the fortifications, and the adjacent coun- 
try; and gave orders for erecting on the point, a 
ſtrong log palliſaded fort, capable of mounting large 
cannon, and containing barracks for 300 men, which, 
from the dimenſions of its logs, might be defenſible 
againſt three or four pounders ; and, if it ſhould be 
thought requiſite to have a ſtrong, regular fortifi- 
cation built round it another year, it would be of ſer- 
vice whilſt the new works were erecting; and for ſe- 
curing the place to the ſouthward of the old fort, 
he determined, as ſoon as hands and time could be 
ſpared for it, to have a ſmall ſquare fort of earth 
and maſonry, with four baſtions, a rampart, parapet 
and ditch, containing barracks for 200 men, built 
on the other eminence. 

General Shirley, during his ſtay, received ſeve- 
ral accounts of. the ſtrength and deſigns of the 
french at Niagara, which made him reſolve upon an 
expedition thither ; and the works of the new fort 
which he was building at Oſwego, were fo far ad- 
vanced, that he hoped it might be ready in a few 
8 E. | days 
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days to receive its artillery, he propoſed to proceed 
to Niagara, with 600 regulars, beſides the albany 
men and indians, and a ſmall train of artillery ; and 
having ordered the preparations to be forthwith made 
for the intended attempt; the 600 troops were drafted, 
and held themſelves in readineſs to embark. One 
reat inducement for Mr. Shirley to perſiſt in the re- 
Plution he had taken to attack Niagara, was the ar- 
rival of eight battoes at Oſwego, on the 27th of 
ſeptember, containing forty barrels of flower, and 
thirteen of bread, which were the ſpecies of proviſions 

wanted. ey of 
The reader will no doubted be ſurpriſed when he 
hears, that for all the advantages attending the Nia- 
gara expedition, yet it was laid aſide by the general 
till the next year. The conſiderations which had the 
greateſt weight with him, to induce him to take this 
reſolution, were theſe : that nothing more could have 
been done that year (ſuppoſing he had got the troops 
and artillery ſafe before it) than to diſlodge the french 
and demoliſh the works, as the ftate of his provi- 
ſions would not admit of his leaving a garriſon there, 
during the winter, for its defence; ſo that an effectual 
' poſſeſſion of that paſs could not have been taken that 
year; whereas, in the mean time, during the abſence 
of the veſſels. from Oſwego (all of which, it was ne- 
ceſſary fer Mr. Shirley to have taken with him upon 
his attempt againſt Niagara) it would haye been in 
the power of the french to have tranſported a train 
of artillery without oppoſition, a-croſs the lake tor. 
fort Frontenac, and have landed them near the emi- 
nence, behind the old fort of Oſwego, where the in- 
_ tended new fort was not begun to be built; in which 
Eaſe, they might not only have made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Oſwego, but muſt have cut off Mr. Shirley's 
return from Niagara; which would have been fatal 

likewiſe to the troops. IS 

Such were the reaſons given by Mr. Shirley and his 
friends, for not proceeding againſt Niagara; certainly 
57 the 
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the argument uſed to perſuade us, that the ſcheme 
was really impoſſible to be executed ſucceſsfully, is 
entirely fallacious, and its very foundation is ſapped, 
when we come to enquire, why the works which Mr. 
Shirley erected at Oſwego were not finiſhed, or at 
leaſt ſo far in fowardneſs, as to permit him to at- 
tempt the expedition: nor can I conceive, that it was 
ſo utterly impoſſible to leave a garriſon in Niagara 
during the winter, fince by the ſituation of that fort 
the french would not have been able to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it in that ſeaſon, with the force 
which it was in their power to uſe againſt it, But 
one of the greateſt objections to this change in the 
general's opinion is, his pretending that he could not 
leave the garriſon in Niagara, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity of proviſions ; for it will be very palpable to 
the reader that the general did not uſe his utmoſt care 
in that article of providing proviſions, at leaſt in ſo 
great a degree as is pretended by his friends : it 
is very plain by the other parts of his conduct in 
this expedition, that he was well provided with every 
thing but proviſion ; and that he was not ſo very 
badly off in that regard as is pretended. 

The difficulty which the general met with in for- 
warding the two forts, he was building, was certainly 
great; but not in ſo great a degree as has been thought: 
It ſhould be conſidered, that they were erected without 
any regular engineer, (an officer though, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe Mr. Shirley might have procured) at the di- 
ſtance of 300 miles from any engliſh ſettlement, 
where a larger ſupply of proper workmen and ma- 
terials for ſtrong en could not be had; and 
the bad weather retarded his expedition conſiderably z; _ 

beſides which, part of their time was taken up in 
finiſhing a veſſel then building for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, in order to preſerve the command of lake On- 
tario; together with a large hoſpital and barracks for 
winter quarters, to contain upwards of goo men; 
the timber for all which, was to be cut from the 
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ſtem, and the ground on which the forts were buil&- 
ing, to be cleared of the trees and underwood, with 
which it was covered. 

The general having ſettled theſe matters at Oſwego, 
and finding a great acceſſion of buſineſs advance, 
upon the death of general Braddock, began to think 
of leaving Oſwego, and proceeding to the colony of 
Maſſachuſet's bay, of which he was governor. 

Upon his departure, he left orders with the 
commanding officer of the garriſon to finiſh the 
two forts in his abſence; for although Mr. Shirley 
had ſpent ſo much time at Oſwego, yet theſe forts 
were not near complete; but to aſſiſt the command- 
ing officer in furniſhing and ſtrengthening them, and 
the other works, he ſent two engir eers as early in the 
ſpring as he could. 1 

I remarked before, that Mr. Shirley calculated theſe 
forts more for defence againſt muſketry and ſmall 
cannon of two or three pound ball, than large bat- 
tering ones : for ſecuring the forts againſt ſuch as 
might be conveyed by the french on the lake, he de- 
pended upon having a ſuperior naval force on the 
lake Ontario; on ſuppoſition that, if his majeſty's 
veſſels kept the command of the lake, it would be 
impracticable for the french to attack Oſwego. Hav- 
ing ſettled theſe matters, the general ſet out on the 
24th of October, in a whale boat, attended by 
ſome battoes; and arrived at Albany the 4th of 
november. * 

Such was the end of the Oſwego expedition: th 
ſervice which the general did there, had its uſes ;- but 
he completed nothing ; more might have been ex- 
pected, conſidering the time he ſpent there; he cer- 
tainly might (from the ſeveral accounts which we 
have of this tranſaction) have left Oſwego in ſuch a 
condition, as to have had nothing to fear from a 
french invaſion ; the great difficulty of tranſporting 
cannon in that wild country, did indeed, in ſome 


meaſure, inſure the ſafty of the fort; but then 5 
nd 
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pad that the general was ſtrangely out, in his imagin- 


ing, that he rendered the lake ſecure by his naval 
force ; he ought certainly to have left Oſwego in ſuch 
a condition, as to have been able to reſiſt any force 


that the french could bring againſt it, by any road 


whatever, whether by land or the lake; and this ſurely 
the general might have done, in the time he ſpent 
there. | 

E ſhall now purſue the account I gave of the mi- 
litary tranſactions under colonel Dunbar, in the 
ſouthern colonies. Having reached fort Cumberland, 
he diſpatched an indian expreſs to general Shirley, 
with an account of the defeat, and the neceſſary re- 
turns reſpecting the troops under his command; ac- 
quainting him, moreover, with his intention of march- 
ing to Philadelphia, and his hopes of meeting his orders 
at Shippenſburg. About the ſame time Mr. Din- 
widdie wrote to Dunbar, propoling a ſecond attempt 
on fort du Queſne; but a council being thereupon 
held, the members of which were col. Dunbar, lieut. 
col. Gage, governor Sharpe, major Chapman, major 
Sparke, and fir John St. Clair, it was unanimouſly 
conceived, that Mr. Dinwiddie's ſcheme was imprac- 
ticable, The very next day, being the 2d of auguſt, 
Dunbar began his march towards Philadelphia, with 
1600 men, four ſix pounders, and as many tohorns ; 
leaving behind him the Virginia and Maryland com- 
panies, and about 400 wounded. At this ſudden 
departure of the forces, the Virginians were extreme- 
ly diſobliged, as not only expoſing their frontiers and 
occaſioning the daily deſertion of their provincials 
but becauſe the enemy in flying parties, penetrated 
into the province, and on many of the inhabitants 
committed robberies and murder. Dunbar certainly 
acted right in retreating to Philadelphia; for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe in that* province was ſeated one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in all our plantations, which 
would have been of greater conſequence to the french 
to conquer, than ten times the number of ſcattered 
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ſettlements in Virginia, of which that whole province 
conſiſts. 

Upon the advices received from Dunbar, Mr. Shir- 
ley gave orders for renewing the attempt; if the 
2 colonies would readiſy afford him a compe- 
tent reinforcement : governor Morris having convened 
the Penſilvania aſſembly, he informed them of the 
retreat of the engliſh army, and in a well drawn pa- 
thetic ſpeech, preſſed them to vigorous meaſures for 
the defence of their borders, They proceeded ſo far, 
as to vote the raiſing 50,000 I. but offering a bill for 
. taxing the proprietary. eſtate, an immediate rupture 
enſued ; and in this manner broke up an aſſembly of 
as obſtinate v------ s, as any fellons that ever were ſent, 
over from Great Britain thither for ſlaves. Virginia 
being almoſt equally open to the irruptions of the 
enemy, four companies of rangers were ordered out, 
and the aſſembly voted 40,0001. for furniſhing 1000 
men for the defence of their frontier. About the 
ſame time the council and aſſembly of New Jerſey 
met, and the latter voted 30, ooo J. for the public 
ſervice z but as the houſe propoſed to prolong the 
currency of the bills for nine years, to which Mr. 
Belcher (the governor) not being able toaſſent, 15,000 1. 
only, was raiſed, and its uſe reſtricted to keeping 
on foot her regiment at Oſwego, commanded by col. 
Schuyler. - At New York, the houſe of reprefenta- 
tives "aſſembled on the 5th of auguſt, and ſet out with 
a generous ſpixit. They reſolved to reinforce the 
provincial army deſtined for Crown Point with 400, 
the bill was actually paſſed the houſe for that purpoſe ; ; 
bur it afterwards dropped. 

About a month before the departure of general 
Shirley from Oſwego, major general Lyman being 
advanced with the troops to the carrying place, about 
60 miles from Albany, was waiting the arrival of ge- 
neral Johnſon, who ſet out from thence the 8th of 
avguſt, with the train of artillery. Lyman had be- 
gun a fort at the landing, on the eaſt fide of ew 
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ſon's river, now called fort Edward. About the latter 
end of the month, general Johnſon, with the main 
body, moved forward, 14 miles more northerly, and 
pitched his camp at the ſouth end of lake George, 
before called lake Sacrament. By ſome indians, who 
had been ſent as ſcouts, he received the followin 
advices: that they had diſcovered a party of french and 
indians at Ticonderoga, ſituated on the iſthmus be- 
tween the north end of lake George and the ſouthern 
part of the lake Champlain, 15 miles on this ſide 
Crown Point ; but no works were then thrown up. 
To have ſecured this paſs, which commanded the 
route to Crown Point, through the lake, had been a 
meaſure extremely adviſeable. Mr. Johnſon, informed 
of its importance, on the 1ſt of ſeptember, wrote to 
general Shirley, that he was impatient to get up his 
battoes ; propoſing then to proceed with part of the 
troops, and ſeize upon that paſs ; the french however 
took advantage of this delay of general Shirley's, and 
cut out work enough for him at his own camp. 

The french fleet, which admiral Boſcawen failed 
in the ſpring to intercept, carriedover, as I have elſe- 
where mentioned, the troops deſtined for the defence 
of Canada, with Monſ. de Vaudreuil, . governor ge- 
neral, and the baron de Dieſkau, commander of the 
forces. The french court well appriſed of the ſingu- 
lar conſequence of Oſwego, had determined to re- 
duce it. Such being the baron's inſtructions, he im- 
mediately proceeded to Montreal, from whence he 
detached 700 of his troops up the river, intending 
himſelf ſpeedily to join them with. the remainder. 

uſt before he had made the neceſſary preparations, 

ontreal was alarmed with the news of our form- 

ing a numerous army near lake St. Sacrament, for 

the reduction of fort Frederick, and perhaps to pe- 

netrate into the heart of Canada. Whereupon, a 

grand council being held, the baron was importuned 

to proceed through lake 23 for the — 
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of that fortreſs: nor was he without great difficulty 
prevailed upon to alter his intended route. | 
It ſeems that the baron de Dieſkau, waited in ex- 
pectation of our army coming up to give him battle; 
but being diſappointed therein, he reſolved to advance 
againſt Johnſon ; deſigning, if he proved victorious, 
10 lay waſte all our northern colonies, lay the towns 
of Albany and Schenectady in aſhes, and cut off all 
communication with Oſwego. For the execution of 
which deſign, he embarked at fort St. Frederick, with 
2000 men in battoes, and landed at the ſouth bay, 
about 16 miles from the engliſh encampment ; his de- 
ſign was, firſt to attack and make himſelf maſter of 
fort Edward, and then attack Mr. Johnſon in his 
camp; this he propoſed to his troops, and was heard 
with pleaſure by the regulars of his army ; but the 
canadians and the militia were very much averſe to 
that plan, they agreed to the attack of the general 
in his camp, as they expected to meet with no can- 
non to oppoſe them; in this however they were mi: 
ſtaken, for the engliſh artillery was got up to the 
camp from fort Edward a day or two before the 
action, and of which the french had no intelligence. 
Dieſkau, thus diſappointed in his principal deſign, 
changed his route, and began to move againſt che 
main body at the lake. General Johnſon had re- 
ceived advice by his indian ſcouts, that the enemy 
was marching towards fort Edward, where 2 50 of 
the New Hampſhire regiment, and five companies of 
the New York regiment were poſted, under the com- 
mand of col. Blanchard ; this was on the 7th of ſep- 
tember, and the next morning a council of war was 
held, in which it was agreed to detach 1000 men, 
in order, either to ſuccour fort Edward, or meet the 
french general in his return from that poſt, whether 
he was victorious or not. Accordingly this body of 
men marched about nine o'clock, under the command 
of co]. Williams, an officer much eſtcemed for his 
perſonal bravery and good conduct. 
The 
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The ſituation of the engliſh was this: they wers 
encamped on the banks of lake George, being co- 
vered on either ſide by a thick wooded ſwamp; in 
the front, the general had thrown up a breaſt work 
of trees felled, to which he drew up his cannon, that 
were afterwards of great ſervice to him. The de- 
tachment under col. Williams was beat back by the 
french, about an hour and half after their departure; 
being much inferior to the enemy. | 

About eleven, the enemy appeared in ſight ; they 
marched in a very regular order towards the center 
of the engliſh army, till they were within 150 yards 
of the breaſt work; when, to the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of the engliſh general, Dieſkau made a halt for 
ſome time, which proved his ruin; the engliſh army 
was in ſome conſternation, and had the frenchman 
then began the attack, the fortune of the day might 
probably have been otherwiſe ; but when they found 
the french army made this ill-timed halt, their ſpi- 
rits recovered, and they prepared to reſiſt the enemy 
with an alacrity, which forboded the approaching 
victory. However, Dieſkau began the attack, at the 
center of the engliſh army, in good order, with his 
regulars : the canadians and indians were concealed 
among the ſwamps, on the flanks of the engliſh army, 
and maintained an irregular and ſcattered fire. The 
firſt regular fire from the french were their regular's 
platoons, but did no great execution, being at too 
great a diſtance; on which the engliſh artillery, com- 
manded by capt, Eyre, began to play, when the en- 
gagement became general on both ſides ; the french 


regulars behaved well, and kept their ground and or- 


der for ſome time, with great reſolution and good 
conduct; but the conſtant fire from the engliſh ar- 
tillery, diſordered them, when their fire became very 
faint : they then moved to the right, and attacked 
col. Williams, col. Ruggles, and col. Titcomb's re- 
giments, where they maintained a very warm fire for 
near an hour, ſtill keeping up their fire in the other 
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parts of the line, but not very ſtrong; the three re- 
giments on the right, ſupported the attack ſo bravely, 
that the enemy was repulſed with conſiderable loſs; 
at which time the engliſh troops and indians leaped 
the breaſtwork purſued the enemy, flaughtered num- 
bers, and took ſeveral priſoners ; among whom, was 
the baron Dieſkau, the french commander in chief, 
which made the victory on the ſide of the engliſh 
complete; the purſuit of the enemy ended about ſeven 
o'clock. The loſs of the french was upwards of 1000 
men; that of the conquerors did not exceed 130 kill- 
ed and 60 wounded ; col. Titcomb was killed, major 
Johnſon and major Nichols were wounded. Our 
greateft loſs was in the detachment under col. Wil- 
liams, who was killed, together with major Aſhley, 
captains Ingerſal, Puter, Ferral, Stoddert, M'Gimes 
and Steevens, all indian officers, with 40 indians and 
old Hendrik, the famous indian ſachem. 

It is to be remarked, that in this engagement, the 
indians (ſome of the Mohawks excepted) retired from 
the camp, and did not join the army till after the 


battle; this ſhows us very plain, that our good friends 


the indians were ready to join the conqueror, whether 
french or engliſh ; which I wonder at the more, as 
Mr. Johnſon was allowed to have an univerſal influence 
over thoſe with him in this expedition. But the 
general's conduct was impeached of a much greater 
miſtake than that he was guilty of, in putting too 


much confidence in his indians, his not fellowing the 


blow he had gained; it was objected- againſt him, 
that had he purſued the enemy cloſe, with ſpirit, he 
might with little difficulty have made himſelf maſter 
of Crown Point, the chief object of the expedition. 
It muſt be allowed that if we conſider ſeveral expreſ- 
ſions in the general's letter to the governors of the 
colonies, we ſhall find reaſon to believe, that he did 
not make the moſt of his advantage; and his ſeeming 
to be ſo much afraid of a © more formidable attack,“ 
makes us think that he had conceived much too great 
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notions of the enemy he had conquered : as to hig 
own perſonal bravery, I never heard the leaſt flux 
thrown upon that. | 

Governor Shirley, as I mentioned before, arrived at 
New York, from Oſwego, the 2d of december; 
having, before he left Albany, wrote circular letters to 
the ſeveral governors upon the continent, as far weſt- 
ward as Virginia, ſummoning them to meet him 
there, in order to form a council of war, conſiſting 
(purſuant to one of his majeſty's inſtructions to him) 
of ſuch of the governors upon the continent, and 
field officers of his majeſty's troops, as could attend 
it. The council met the 12th, and although the 
OA” was general, it conſiſted but of few mem- 

rs. | 
Mr. Shirley opened the conference, by laying be- 
fore them, his majeſty's inſtructions to general Brad- 
dock; and then delivered his own ſentiments to the * 
board; who declared their opinion in favour of Mr. ; 
Shirley's ſchemes ; and, in particular, that it was 
moſt eſſentially neceſſary, at all events, to ſecure the 
navigation of the lake Ontario ; but they -were of- 
opinion, that 6000 troops ſhould be employed in the 
expedition againſt the french forts upon that lake, 
and 10,000 in that againſt Crown Point; and as to 
the propoſed attempt againſt fort du Queſne, and ope- 
rations upon the river Chaudiere, they were of opinion, 
they ſhould be carried into execution, provided it could 
be done without interfering with the two principal ex- 
peditions : and after conſidering the points propoſed to 
them by Mr. Shirley, they declared it to be their una- 
nimous opinion that, an additional number of regu- 
lar troops to thoſe his majeſty then had upon the 
continent, would be neceſſary for effectually recover- 
ing and ſecuring his juſt rights there. The reſult of 
the council was, that Mr, Shirley, as he had received 
intelligence, that the french were building veſſels of 
force at Frontenac, ordered a ſnow, a brigantine, and 
a floop to be built, as ſoon as poſſible at Ofwego $ 
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and determined to make preparations for carrying 
into execution the before-mentioned plan of opera- 
tions in the enſuing year, as far as the forces he then 
ſhould have, would permit him. 

Such were the reſolutions taken in this council of 
war; who adopted Mr. Shirley's opinion in every 
thing, and indeed with great reaſon; for certainly 
the plan of operations which he framed and laid be- 
fore them, was drawn up in a maſterly manner, and 
ſhowed that the author of it was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with his buſineſs, in the theory at leaſt; 
what he was in the practice of it, I ſhall have fur- 
ther occaſion to mention. hereafter, 

But although the debates and reſolutions in the 
cabinet were guided by wiſdom, prudence, and 
foreſight; the operations in the field, afforded but a 
melancholy vrofoedt. How fruitleſs was the cam- 
paign of 17551 It was the misfortune of the engliſh 
colonies to deſpiſe their enemy : they knew their own 
country was populous, fertile, and great part of it 
well cultivated ; on the contrary, Canada was barren, 
and uncultivated, and had not a fiftieth part of the 
inhabitants, which were in their own; the parallel ſo 
advantageous to the engliſh, proved almoſt their 
ruin; exalted with theſe notions of their ſuperiority, 
they did not conſider, that the french knowing their 
own inferiority, were reſolved to make up, by the 
moſt unremitting diligence, what they wanted in 
point of numbers ; for ſome time the event anſwered 
their expectations ; for ſurely no country was ever in 
a more pitiful condition, than the engliſh colonies 
were reduced to, by means of the incurſions of the 
french and their indians ; the defenceleſs country was 
one continued ſcene of all the horrors of war, ren- 
dered more terrible by the barbarous manner with 
which the indians make it. General Braddock, in 
whom their greateſt hopes were centered, was de- 
feated, and their enemies pouring in upon them, like 
an irreſiſtible torrent, without any thing to oppoſe 

them: 
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them: and in full poſſeſſion of all their formidable 
encroachments : all the engliſh could boaſt of havin 
done (to the ſouth of Nova Scotia) was the building 
two paltry forts at Oſwego, and they not comeplete; 
and the fine ſpeeches made in the council of war b 
the commander in chief : I am ſpeaking of what con- 
cerned general Shirley; Mr. Johnſon indeed, gained 
a victory over the enemy, which had very great con- 


ſequences z but as to Mr. Shirley's expedition to Of- 


wego, in which he ſpent ſo much time and money; 
I cannot reflect on it without regret. The manner 


in which the year 1755 ended, will be remembered 


in the annals of America, with *forrow. The weak 
efforts made by the engliſh nation to recover its juſt 
rights, which were ſo ſcandalouſly trampled upon by 


the french ; will be a laſting diſgrace to the politics. 


of a people who make ſo conſiderable a figure in Eu- 
rope, and who were ſo able to protect their fellow 
ſubjects in America. Indeed, with the bleſſing of 


God, they have ſince had better ſucceſs in fo juſt a 


cauſe ; and have exulted, with reaſon, in their turn; 
but under different generals, directed by very dif- 
ferent councils. It will be my buſineſs to ſhew this 
hereafter; in the mean time, it is neceſſary to take 
a view of the tranſactions in Europe; which ſhall be 
the ſubject of the next chapter. 
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Tranſaftions in England in the beginning of the year, 
Rouillt's letter to Fox, and his anſwer. Treaty with 
Pruſſia. Col. York, at the Hague, demands the 6000 
troops. Parliament meets. King's meſſage. Addreſſes, 
and king's anſwers. Parliament addreſs the king to 
bring over the Hanoverians. King's meſſage and ſpeech. 
Parliament prorogued. Hanoverians and Heſſians ar- 
rive. Declarations of war. Affairs in the Eaſft-In- 
dies. Fort Geriab taten. Reflefions. 


EW years ever opened the dawn of their con- 
tents, at a more critical time than the year 1756. 

The diſputes between the kingdoms of England and 
France, was come to ſuch a height, that a war was 
inevitable : although neither party choſe yet to de- 
clare themſelves openly, ſtill it was very plain from 
the general circumſtances of the two nations, that 
matters were come to ſuch a criſis, as to be impoſ- 
ſible to be healed. In America the war was become 
open and avowed, and it was expected to be the 
ſame in Europe every day ; for all intercourſe was cut 
off. Many diſcerning people were miſtaken in their 
conjectures, when they thought they perceived a 
reconciliation between the two nations, near at hand, 
fo far from it, that it was never further off. The mini- 
ſtry, who at this time preſided in the conncils of 
England, would have been glad to have procured a 
laſting peace between the french and engliſh, could 
they have been able to do it without forteiting their 
own honour, or what perhaps they eſteemed a greater 
loſs, their places. Theſe gentlemen foreſaw, very 
plain, that as ſoon as an irruption took place be- 
tween the two courts, their power would fall to 
pieces, by reaſon of the multitude of factions 


and parties, which always TOS up in the engliſh 


court | 
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court at the beginning of a war: urged by theſe 


reafons, they would have patched up matters with 


the french court, more 7 than the intereſt of 
their country required; if the nation had not had a 
truer ſenſe of the injuries received from the french. 
In this tickliſh ſituation, was the court of England, 
at the beginning of the year 1756. 

This year, ſo remarkable in the annals of Britain, 
was uſhered in by the ſtrange letter “, wrote by Monſ. 
Rouillé, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate to the king 
of France, to Mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate to the King 
of England; it contained a pompous juſtification. of 
the french king's conduct, and complaining of the 
hoſtilities committed by the engliſh ; turning the 
whole blame of the war on. the king of England. 


- Mr. Fox's anſwer was wrote with the ſame deſign, 


complaining of the conduct of the french court. 
Before I make any obſervations on the french me- 
morial, I ſhall juſt add a remark on Mr. F—'s ma- 
magement of this affair, ſo far as it concerned his 
anſwer ; and that &, the ſcandalous manner in which 
the nation was diſgraced by the beggarly french, in 
which Mr. Fs letter was compoled, and as ſuch was 
printed 1n the Paris gazette. I leave the reader to 
Judge, whether it is becoming the honour of the eng- 
hin nation, for its firſt miniſter to talk to a foreign 
court in anyother language but that of his own nation, 
Never did the chicanary of the court of France 
appear more glaringly, than in the above memorial; 
nothing is more ſuſceptable of the moſt mathemati- 
cal demoſtration, than that Britain was, in her own 
moſt juſt defence, forced into this war with France : 
ftabbed at her vitals in America, ſhe was either 
obliged to acquieſce ſupinely in the french manifold 
invaſions there ; or to put a ſtop to them by repelling 
the aggreſſion with a commencement of hoſtilities. 
An immediate declaration of war would, perhaps, 
haye been more conſonant to the eſtabliſhed forms 


of 
* Vide appendix. , 
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of practice; but ſince the french themſelves had not 
paid any regard to them, in their own procedure; 
they could, at leaſt, with the worſe grace complain of 
our having followed the bad example they had ſet us 
which was not the leſs real, for its being the leſs ma- 
nifeſt to the reſt of Europe. 

But to clear up beyond doubt the falſity of the 
allegations contained in this memorial, we need but 
conſider the following matters of fact, relating to it. 
It ſhould be remembered, that in january 1755, the 
french ambaſſador returned to London, and made 
great proteſtations of his court's ſincere deſire, finally 
and ſpeedily to adjuſt all diſputes between the two 
crowns concerning America : and notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary preparations which were at that 
time making in the ports. of France, her ambaſſador 
propoſed, © That before the ground and circum- 
ce ſtances of the quarrel ſhould be enquired into, 
<« poſitive orders ſhould be immediately ſent to our 
„ reſpective governors, forbidding them to under- 
* take any new enterpriſe, or proceed to any act of 
« hoſtility ; and enjoining them, on the contrary, to 
<« put things without delay, with regard to the lands 
<* on the Ohio, on the ſame footing that they were, 
„ or ought to have been before the war; and that 
the reſpective claims ſhould be amicably referred 
*« to the commiſſioners at Paris, that the two courts 
„might terminate the difference by a ſpeedy accom 
„ *modation.” .- 

The britiſh court immediately declared its readineſs 
to conſent to the propofed ceſſation of hoſtilities, and 
that all the points in diſpute might be diſcuſſed and 
_ terminated by the miniſters of the two crowns ; but 
on this condition, that all the poſſeſſions in America 
ſhould be previouſly put on the foot of the treaty of 
Utrecht, confirmed by that of Aix la Chapelle; there- 
fore, the king of England propoſed, «+ That the 
* poſſcſſion of the land on the Ohio ſhould be re- 
* ſtored to the footing it was on at the conclu- 
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tion of the ſaid treaty, which was renewed by that 
of Aix la Chapelle ; and moreover, that the other 
poſſeſſions in north America ſhould be reſtored to 
the ſame condition in which they actually were, at 


ec 


cc 


the ſigning of the ſaid treaty of Utrecht, and 


* agreeable to ceſſions and ſtipulations thergin ex- 


% preſſed: and then the method of informing the 
<« reſpeCtive governors, and forbidding them to un- 
% dertake any new enterpriſe, or act of hoſtility, 
might be treated of; and the claims of both par- 
ties reſerved, to be ſpeedily and finally adjuſted, 
„in an amicable manner between the two courts.” 
That is to ſay, that France ſhould repay the injury 
done by. open force, before the parties ſhould enter 
into treaty about the claim of right, after which the 
oſſeſſions of both parties might be ſettled on the 
oot of a definitive agreement. 

The reaſon for the french court's proceeding in this 
manner, is very palpable: nothing would have ſerved 
their turn ſo well, as referring the caſe to be agreed 
on by the commiſſioners at Paris; and the reaſon is 
very plain; no ſooner ſhould we have ordered our 
american governors to deſiſt from any acts of hoſti- 
lity, and referred our cauſe to negociation; but the 
french would have ſet about ſtrengthening themſelves 
in America, by ſupplies from Europe, in ſuch a 
manner, that they would at this day have been ſupe- 
rior to the engliſh in that country; and not only 
have ſecured to themſelves, the encroachments they 
had already made, but would in all probability have 
conquered all the back ſettlements belonging to the 
engliſh colonies; or, to uſe the words of a french 
writer, have “drove the engliſh into the ſea.” 

Negotiations at this period extended further than 
juſt between the two crowns of Great Britain and 
France; the two kings of England and Pruſſia, at 
this time, thought it 3 for each other's welfare 
to enter into a negotiation for a treaty to keep all 
foreign troops from entering the empire; which were 

8 ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily brought to a concluſion ; for a treaty was 
ſigned between theſe two powers, on the 16th of ja- 
nuary, this year : the reaſons given by the britiſh 
miniſtry for taking this meaſure, were chiefly cen- 
tered in the deſign, to keep the french from in- 
vading the electorate of Hanover; which it was ve 
natural to expect they would really do, after they had 
threatened it in all the courts of Europe. The ſub- 
ftance of this treaty was as follows : 

I. That Great Britain with her allies, and Pruſſia, 
ſhall mutually aſſiſt each other, in endeavouring to 
keep all foreign troops from entering the empire. 

II. That Great Britain ſhall pay 20,000 1. as an in- 
demnification for the captures of that merchandize, 
which was taken on board pruſſian bottoms, and ſold 
during the laſt war, and in return, that Pruſſia ſhall 
pay the Sileſia loan. 

The reader will perceive, that the moſt important 
article of this treaty is, that Great Britain and her 
allies, and Pruſſia, ſhall mutually aſſiſt each other in 
endeavouring to keep all foreign troops from enter- 
ing the empire. And here it is neceſſary to recall to 
mind, the treaty concluded the laſt year with Ruſſia, 
by which, as I before ſhewed, the Ruſſians were to 
act in Germany, agreeable to the directions of his 
britannic majeſty, From this it appears, that theſe 
two treaties with Ruſſia and Pruſſia are, at leaſt, 
ſeemingly contradictory to each other; for by the 
ruſſian treaty, the ruſſians are to march into Germa- 
ny, for the purpoſes of that treaty ; and by the pruſ- 
ſian treaty, they are excluded from entering the em- 
pire, being foreign troops. I know to this, many 
ſpecious political arguments are uſed by the friends 
of the engliſh miniſtry, to perſuade the world, that 
theſe two treaties are not in the leaſt oppoſite and 
contradictory to one another, being ſolely deſigned 
for the protection of Hanover againſt the french; but 
I muſt confeſs, that in my humble opinion, nothing 
can be more ſeemingly inconſiſtent ; I ſay ſeemingly, 


for 
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for we know not what private reaſons, (there certainly 
can be no public ones) might induce the engliſh mi- 
niſtry to have concluded this treaty. In ſhort, this 
is one of thoſe ſurpriſing turns in the political world, 
which aſtoniſhes every one, as it leaves.every one in 
the dark, and which nothing but time can make ap- 

ar in its true light, 

The ſituation of affairs in Europe were at this time 
extremely critical; every day produced ſome new 
reaſons to believe, that a war was become inevitable 
between Great Britain and France; and it was much 
feared, that the quarrel between theſe two nations 
would involve the reſt of Europe in the war; by 
reaſon of the open declarations, which France every 
where made of her intentions, to march an army into 
the electorate of Hanover; which it was thought 
would engage ſome of the german princes in the 
quarrel, as ſoon as any french troops invaded the 
empire. In the North, matters did not bid fo fairly 
for war, as every thing was peaceable in thoſe king- 
doms; but the ſcene of negotiations on the con- 
tinent of Europe at this time, was the Hague; 

where the miniſters of the two belligerant powers 
were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to procure an in- 
tereſt in the republic, for their reſpective maſters. It 
was then (the 13th of february) that col. York, the 
king of Great Britain's ambaſſador at the Hague, 
delivered to their high mightineſſes an important me- 
morial, importing, That although his maſter had 
convinced all Europe of his deſire to maintain the 
general peace that had lately ſubſiſted ; yet he found 
himſelf threatened with a war being kindled in his 
own dominions. That France was at that time mak- 
ing immenſe preparations of all kinds, particularly 
on the northern coaſts, which were evidently deſigned 
againſt Great Britain; and which the french miniſters 
at the ſeveral courts of Europe had confirmed, by their 
declarations. That theſe motives had obliged the 
king to demand the 6000 men, to be ſent over to his 
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aſſiſtance, which the republic was bound to do by 
treaty; and that the neceſſary ſhipping for their em- 
barkation, would be got ready immediately.“ 

This memorial gave a clear and juſt account of 
the great preparations which France was at this time 
making on all ſides. It is true, their deſtination was 
not then known; but, they were certainly very alarm- 
ing to the court of Great Britain ; there were at leaſt 
40,000 men aſſembled in Flanders, under the com- 
mand of two marſhals of France, theſe troops were 
poſted there, for two reaſons; the firſt to be ready to 
annoy England, and ſecondly to awe the dutch; 
for the french ambaſſador at the Hague, threatened 
the ſtates genera] with an invaſion, if they complied 
with the demands of Great Britain, in relation to the 
6000 men. All the ports of France at this time re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of preparations, which tended 
to invade Great Britain : troops from all the inland 
parts of the kingdom were continually ſwarming 
towards the northern coaſt. Indeed, in this cafe, it 
is natural for the reader to aſk how it came about, 
that England was at this time ſo deſtitute of national 
force; for really it does not appear, but that the 
kingdom was not ſo very weak, as to make it neceſ- 
fary to call in the aſſiſtance of the troops, which 
Holland was by treaty obliged to furniſh ; but ſtill 
as the dutch were bound to ſuccour us, it was judged 
a neceſſary meaſure to demand the ſupply of 6000 
men, as we might by that means perceive how they 
ſtood affected towards the engliſh. ' 

The truth was, theſe phlegmetic friends were ſo 
much under the influence of France, that upon the 
french ambaſſador's preſenting a memorial to the 
ftates general, on account of the demand made by 
England, they refuſed to ſend the ſuccours, although 
they were bound ſo to do by treaty ; nor will they 
ſurpriſe us much, when we conſider the quantity of 
french gold that was made uſe of to procure this re- 
ſolve, which reflected ſo much diſhonour on the * 
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of Holland; but France is never without her pen- 
ſioners at the Hague. | | 

Matters were become ſo warlike between the 
two nations, that many in England really believed, 
that the french intended to invade us; it is very plain 
that the miniſtry did not think themſelves perfectly 
ſecure, from a meſſage which his majeſty ſent to the 

arliament, in which he acquainted them, that he 
bad received ſure advice of a deſign formed by France 
to invade his kingdoms, which his majeſty had great 
reaſon to believe true, from the immenſe prepara- 
tions making on the coaſt of France: that his ma- 
jeſty had, with their advice, augmented his forces, 
and made a requiſition of a body of heſſian troops, 
to be brought over, as they are obliged to be by 
treaty : that his majeſty doubted not, but he ſhould 
be ſupported on this occaſion by his parliament, in 
oppolition to any ſuch daring attempts. 

Never did any parliament ſhew more unanimity 
than was difcovered on reading this meſſage; it was 
agreed, without any oppoſition, that an addreſs of 
thanks ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, aſſuring 
him of their inviolable attachment to his perſon and 
government, againft the hoſtile attempts of France. 

In return for ſo much loyalty and affection, his 
majeſty anſwered, <* That he thanked them for their 
repeated afſurances of their unalterable zeal, 
„duty, and affection to him, on this occaſion, and 
has the utmoſt confidence in their vigorous ſup- 
port.“ \ 

As I have feveral times mentioned the alarm that 
ger in England, to ſo great a degree, of a 
rench invaſion, it will be neceſſary to acquaint the 
reader, that the parliament was now ſo much of opi- 
nion that the nation was really in danger, as to ad- 
dreſs the king, to bring over a body of the hano- 
verian troops, for the protection of the kingdom, 
againſt the deſigns of France; to which his majeſty _ 
returned the following anſwer. © I am always very 
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glad to do any thing that is agreeable to my parli- 
* ament, and for the benefit and ſecurity of my peo- 
ple; and as both houſes deſire that a body of my 
german troops ſhould be brought over hither, to 
<« aſſiſt in defence of this kingdom, in the preſent 
critical conjucture, I will give immediate orders 
for that purpoſe.” | 

I cannot pals over an affair which made fo great a 
noiſe half Europe over, as the addreſs of the britiſh 
parliament. It is difficult to ſay, what could poſſeſs 
the nation with ſuch an univerſal dread of an inva- 
ſion, as at this time ran through all degrees of peo- 
ple, from the higheſt to the loweſt. Every true bri- 
ton, that loves his country and eſteems its honour, 
will look back upon it with deteſtation. Will it 
not be recorded to the diſhonour of the britiſh na- 
tion, that ſhe*was forced to aſk the aſſiſtance of the 
electorate of Hanover, to defend herſelf againſt an 
imaginary danger; for it is well known, that all 
the mighty preparations of France, were, at this time, 
deſtined for a different expedition, which afterwards 
fully appeared : and this diſgrace is yet more fully 
diſplayed, when we conſider, that at this time, very 
few engliſh troops were abſent in the Eaſt or Weſt-In- 
dies, or the american colonies. Would it not have 
been more honourable in the nation, to have raiſed 
an army of the natives to defend their own country, 
than to call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners ; and after 
all the noiſe and buſtle that was made in trumpeting 
out the danger the nation was in, when it was pre- 
tended that a concatination of events foretold this 
danger, that after all, it ſhould turn out a mere ſtra- 
ragem of the french court, to deceive the engliſh mi- 
niltry. 

As I am now mentioning the affairs of the parlia- 
ment this ſeſſion, for the fake of perſpicuity, I will 
continue my account till the end of the ſeſſion ; firſt 
taking notice of the meſſage which his majeſty ſent 
to both houſes, the 11th of may, ſignifying, ** That 
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4 his majeſty being deſirous to be prepared againſt 
6 all attempts and deſigns whatſoever, that may be 
formed by his enemies in the preſent critical con- 
« juncture, and conſidering that ſudden emergencies 
* may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt import- 


«. ance, and be attended with the moſt pernicious 


1 conſequences, if proper means ſhould not be im- 
* mediately applied, to prevent or defeat them; his 
* majeſty hoped, that he ſhall be enabled by his par- 
* liamenr, to concert and take ſuch meaſures as may 
+ be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enterpriſes 
“or deſigns of his enemies, and as the exigency of 
affairs may require.” To this meſſage both houſes 
preſented the moſt loyal and dutiful addreſſes; but 
what was much more conducive to the deſign in 
his majeſty's meſſage, was the famous reſolution of 


the houſe of commons, in conſequence of this meſ- 


ſage, whereby they granted his majeſty one million 
upon account; a generoſity hardly to be paralleled ; 
and this vote was in fact the moſt important piece 
of buſineſs performed this ſeſſion of parliament., On 


the 27th of may, his majeſty made a ſpeech to both 


houſes of parliament z the following is them oft ma- 


terial paſſage ; 


The injuries and hoſtilities, which have been for 
ſome time committed by the french againſt my do- 


minions and ſubjects, are now followed by the actual 


invaſion of the iſland of Minorca z which ſtands gua- 
rantied to me by all the great powers of Europe, and 
in particular by the french king, I have therefore 
found myſelf obliged, in vindication of the honour of 
my crown, and of the rights of my people, to de- 
clare war in form againſt France. I rely on the 
divine protection, and the vigorous aſſiſtance of my 
faithful ſubjects, in ſo juſt a cauſe,” 


After this ſpeech, the lord chancellor ſignified his 


majeſty's pleaſure, that both houſes ſhould ſeverally 
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adjourn themſelves until june the 18th, which they 
accordingly did; and on that day they again ad- 
journed themſelves to july the 15th ; but on the 7th 
they were prorogued to auguſt the 17th, which 1 
an end to the ſeſſion. 

Thus ended this feſſion' of parliament, that had 
been even more generous than any former ones, of 
late years at leaſt, I have given the reader this ab- 
ſtract of parliamentary affairs together for the ſake of 
brevity ; as to the affair of Minorca, which his ma- 
jeſty mentions in his ſpeech, I muſt defire the reader's 
patience for a little while, before I can give an ac- 
count of an affair equally inglorious to my country 
and diſagreeable to me. I ſhould remember to ob- 
ſerve, that during this ſeſſion, that is on the 3d and 
Sth of may, the following votes were paſſed : 

That there be granted to his majeſty, for the charge 
of 6544 foot, with the general officers and train of 
artillery, of the heſſian troops, from february 2 3d, 
1756, to december 24 following, together with the 
ſubſidy purſuant to treaty, 1633571. 9s. 9d. 

May 8. For the charge of 860; foot, with the ge- 
neral officers, train of artillery and hoſpital, of the 
Hanover troops, from way 11, 1756, to december 
24 following, 1214471. 2 

In conſequence of theſe 8 we find that on the 
igth of may, two men of war, with 45 tranſports, 
having 8000 heſſian foot and goo horſe on board, 
anchored in Margate road, and on the 15th landed 
at Southampton ; with a large train of artillery. 
They were divided into eight regiments, -ten com- 
panies in a regiment, eighty men in a company; 
each regiment having ninety engineers, eighty-ſeven 
horſes, and eight field pieces. The principal officers 
were, the lieutenant general, count Iſenburg, knight 
of the teutonic order, who was the firſt in command; 
lieutenant general baron Diebe, knight of the ſame 
order, who commanded the artillery ; and baron Fur- 
ſtenburg, brother to the count, major generals. The 

troops 
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troops made a fine appearance, being generally ſtreight, 
tall, and ſlender; their uniform was blue, turned u 
with red, and laced with white, in imitation of ſil- 
ver. The officers, who were all well made, were 
richly dreſſed in blue, laced with gold, with that on 
their hats remarkably broad. They were quartered 
in the neighbouring towns, where they obſerved the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline. 

On the 21ſt, the hanoverians landed at Chatham, 
to the number of 10,000 men, and began their march 
in two diviſions; the firſt for Maidſtone, and the 
other for Canterbury. They were received with great 
civility, and behaved with remarkable regularity. Ar 
Maidſtone, ſome little diſturbance happened, and 
complaint, being made to the commanding officer, 
Point me out the man,” ſaid he, and prove him 
* the aggreſſor, and you ſhall ſee him hanged im- 
% mediately ;” but this was thought too ſevere, and 
no particular man was pitched upon. Theſe hano- 
verians, and the heſſian troops were thought at that 
time to be ſome of the beſt ſoldiers in Europe ; and - 
we have ſince found them to behave with the great 
eſt honour and bravery. 

Amidſt all theſe preparations for war, which had 
really brought on an open rupture between the two 
nations; all Europe was ſurpriſed that neither of 
the belligerent powers had yet declared war in due: 
form. It was a matter of aſtoniſhment to the gene- 
rality of mankind, to ſee two powerful kingdoms at 
open war, without any public univerſal manifeſto con- 
cerning the reaſons for their attacking one another. 
At laſt however, his britannic majeſty thought it ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve this uſual decorum, and accordingly 
declared war againſt France on the 17th of may ; 
and that of France againſt England was on the 
gth of june, | | 

Such were the ſtate of affairs between the two na- 
tions in Europe, at the time war was declared. In. 
the Eaſt - Indies, matters went on much faſter, and 
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more proſperouſly to the engliſh ; it was the ba- 

inning of this year, that the famous pyrate Tu- 
— Angria was conquered, and rooted out of his 
ſtrong hold at fort Geriah, by the engliſh forces un- 
der colonel Clive, But. before we can give any 
account of the action itſelf, it will be neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething er ſo extraordinary a man, as 
him we are ſpeaking off. It ſeems that ſome years 
ago, the anceſtors of Angria were viceroys to the 
great moghul, and governed a fine country on the 
Caromandel coaſt, where they lived with great ſplen- 
dor and opulence ; and by means of the great riches 
they amaſſed, were enabled for a conſiderable time 
to throw off their allegiance to the moghul ; but were 
afterwards reduced to obedience by a ſovereign prince, 
whoſe dominions lay to the ſouth of thoſe of Angria 
who was called the ſouth raja ; this prince impoſed 
a tribute on Angria, which was regularly paid for 
ſome years, till Tulagee Angria retuſed, about the 
year 1754; at which, the ſouth raja was highly pro- 
voked ; and to chaſtife the inſolence of Angria's be- 
haviour, marched an army into his country, and 
blocked up all his towns; the moſt conſiderable of 
which, were the ports of Zivanchi, Antiguria, Da- 
bul, and ſouth Rook, And to enable himſelf the 
more readily to deſtroy his enemy, he ſent to the eng- 
liſh at Bombay, to deſire them to aſſiſt him, in his 
conqueſt of Angria. | 

With this requeſt the engliſh complied ; and admi- 
ral Watſon commanding at that time in the Eaſt- 
Indies, he aſſiſted at a council of war held at Bombay 


on the 6th of february. The land forces were under 


the command of colonel Clive. The admiral at- 
tacked Geriah on the 12th, and it ſurrendered on the 

I 2th. | | | | 
112 the fort were found 250 iron and braſs cannon of 
all ſizes, and a prodigious quantity of ammunition of 
all ſorts, proviſions, rich goods, and many other com- 
modities. The garriſon conſiſted of about 300 men, 
though 
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though there were above 2000 in the fort. In filver ru- 

es were found about 100,000 l. and in other effects 
near 20,0001. The admiral left about 300 of the Eaſt- 
India company's troops, as many ſeapoys, and 3 or 4 
of the company's armed veſſels in the harbour, for 
the defence of the place, as it was Judged to be ex- 
tremely well ſituated for the intereſt of the company, 
and very tenable, 

In this ſucceſsful manner ended the expedition 
againſt Angria; which was of infinite ſervice to the 
Eaſt-India company's affairs, as it rooted a notorious 
pyrate from his fortreſs of the greateſt conſequence 
to him. It is thought that col. Clive got above 
100,000 l. by this affair, and the admirals.and other 
officers were equally fortunate in this important con- 
queſt, The french in this part of the world looked 
with a very envious eye upon this ſucceſs ; as no doubt 
they did not care to ſee the exaltation of a company, 
who were the enemies of that nation, and who were 
every day excelling them in their trade. This was 
the firſt warlike expedition of * in the Eaſt- 
Indies this war. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Naval affairs in the beginning of 1756. Hawke ſails L 
from St. Hellen's. Rumours of a french invaſion. Hol- 
bourn ſails for north America. Boſcawen from St. Hel- 
len's. Hawke with his fleet arrives at Spithead. Pre- 
parations at Toulon. State of the affairs of Europe. 
T be french fleet ſails from Toulon. Siege of St. Philip's. 
Byng ſails from St. Hellen's. Batile off Minorca. Fort 
St. Philip's ſurrenders. Refletlions. Hawke takes the 
command from Byng. Lord Tyrawley arreſts general 
Fowke. Byng and Fowke arrive in England. 


T has with great reaſon been made a matter of 
wonder, that the french monarchy has been able 
for near a century paſt, to produce at the ſame time 
{uch powerful armaments both by ſea and land. No 
| other nation in Europe has been ſo powerful at ſea 
and land at the ſame time as France, except England; 
and the naval ſtrength of England has never ſtood 
ſuch ſevere trials as that of France. The power and 
reſources of a nation are beſt diſcovered by its loſles ; 
every war that has happened between France and 
England, fince Charles the firſt's time, has never 
failed to be more ruinous to the former than the 
latter; and many times has been entirely deſtroyed, 
more particularly at the end of the war of 1740. 
The arms of Great Britain were not ſo ſucceſsful the 
beginning of this war, neither by ſea nor land, as the 
greatneſs of our preparations might have inſpired us 
with the hopes of. At the beginning of this year 
particularly, all the ports of England reſounded with 
the noiſe of naval armaments ; the rigorous method 
of preſſing men to man the fleet was now adopted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, and many thouſands of 
able hands were picked up throughout all England ; 
inſomuch, that moſt part of the month of january 
. we 
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we had a noble fleet riding at Spithead, beſides ſe- 
veral ſtrong ſquadrons at ſea, to protect our own 
trade and annoy that of the enemy. The naval af- 
fairs, though they are always of importance, and ne- 
ceſſary to be known, towards a perfect underſtanding 
of the preſent quarrel] between the two nations, yet, 
during the beginning of 1756, we meet with few 
ſquadrons, that failed from britiſh ports, whoſe mo- 
tions are any ways inſtructive to the reader; the moſt 
material one at this time was, {ir Edward Hawke's 
expedition, The lords of the admiralty having been 
informed that ſix french men of war had ſailed from 
Breſt, ordered admiral Hawke on the 27th of fe- 
bruary to put to ſea immediately, but he was de- 
tained till the 12th of march by contrary winds, on 
which day he failed with the Eaſt-India ſhips, to con- 
voy them 150 leagues weſtward of Uſhant. He was 
then ordered to return to cape Ortegal, and cruiſe - 
in the bay, to prevent the — ſhips putting to 
ſea from Breſt or Rochfort, or to intercept the + Av 
faid french ſquadron. This ſquadron conſiſted of 
eleven ſhips of the line and one frigate. | 

Sir Edward Hawke, according to his inſtructions 
cruiſed till the beginning of may, for the french, 
but unluckily was not able to effect any thing. 
He returned to Spithead the 8th with part of his 
ſquadron. | 

During the firſt part of this year, the french had 
by all the arts and means in their power endeavour- 
ed to perſuade the engliſh, that they really intended 
to invade them. It is even to this day a doubt, whe- 
ther the french, at the time we are ſpeaking of, had 
ever really determined to attempt an invaſion. The 
Preparations they made were certainly conſiderable ; 
and it was confidently talked of, at moſt of the courts 
of Europe, that England was in great danger, It 
was at this time the common topic of converſatian 
thoſe who were moſt perſuaded of the reality of the 
french deſigning to invade us, ſaid even in a poſitive 


manner, 
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manner, (and the advices that were received from 
the Hague on this head corroborated exactly vitli 
that opinion) that the plan for invading Great Britain 
was propoſed by M. de Belleifle, who offered to un- 
dertake the execution thereof ; - but that he had been 
violently oppoſed by M. de Seychelles. The mar- 
ſhal's plan, was not to attack any of the powers on the 
continent, and particularly to leave Hanover quiet; 
but at the ſame time to aſſemble three large armies 
on the frontiers of Alſace, Flanders, and Languedoc; 
in order to keep the powers in Europe in awe and 
ſuſpence. Then ſeriouſly to attempt an invaſion of 
Great Britain or Ireland, or both, by getting together 
as many veſſels as poſſible in different ports, with 
every thing neceſſary for an embarkation. And he 
further adviſed the french king, not to ſend out any 
large ſquadrons of men of war, but only ſome light 
cruiſers to cover the arrival and departure of their 
tranſports ; to give notice of the motions of the eng- 
liſh, and to carry ſupplies to their colonies ; however, 
at Breſt he thought it neceſſary to have a very large 
fleet ready to give umbrage to the engliſh, and to 
ſerve as occaſion ſhould require. This was Belleiſle's 
plan, and although we find that it, in general was re- 
jected, ſtill ſome motions of the french looked as if 
they had adopted part of it; the marſhal, and the 
prince de Soubiſe, ſoon after began their circuit at 
Dunkirk, and from thence went from port to port 
quite to Breſt, forwarding the preparations that 
were making all along the coaſt, ſeemingly to in- 
vade us. | 

Whether they really intended to put their threats 
in execution or not is unknown, yet they certainly 
gained one point of importance by theſe means; 
they deceived the attention of the britiſh miniſtry, and 
were thereby enabled to render ſucceſsful their deſigns 
againſt another quarter ; beſides which, the expence 
their preparations put the engliſh to, in counteract- 
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ing their deſigns, was to be ſure of great conſe- 
quence. 

It was on account of theſe preparations on the coaſt 
of France, that, we were always obliged to keep a 
ſquadron of men of war in-the Downs ; and for the 
greater ſecurity, commodore Keppel ſailed on the 7th 
of april to cruiſe off Cherburgh with a ſquadron of 
five ſhips, to burn the flat bottomed boats, which 
the french were building, and to pick up any ſtrag- 
gling tranſports that might fall in their way, the 
latter of theſe ends was pretty well anſwered by the 
commodore's ſucceſs. | 

The naval ſtrength which the engliſh had at this 
time in America, was very ſmall, in proportion to 
the great importance of that ſtation : and the mini- 
ſtry in England was much blamed for not keeping 
regularly and conſtantly a ſtrong ſquadron of men of 
men of war in that part of the world, to reſiſt and 
annoy the operations of the french. At laſt, how- 
ever, admiral Holbourn ſailed from Plymouth, with 

ſeven ſail of ſhips to convoy the tranſports, contain- 

ing the reinforcement of troops that were juſtly 
thought neceſſary to repair the bad ſtate of the britiſh 
empire there, by checking the progreſs of France. 

But in Europe, the naval equipments were more 
conſiderable ; admiral Hawke, as I have before men- 
tioned, was before Breſt with a conſiderable fleet, to 
relieve which, admiral Boſcawen failed from Spithead 
with twelve fail. 

So formidable an armament failing to the coaſt of 
France, would naturally lead us to expect ſome at- 
tempt of importance. But this was not the caſe, the 
french miniſtry, by alarming us with the fear of an 
invaſion, put us to ſuch an immenſe expence to keep 
their fleets in harbour, and even this, we were ſel- 
dom able to perform, for the french ſeveral times 
ſlipt through the engliſh fleets lying before Breſt. 
The principal reaſon that has been given by the britiſh 

miniſtry for putting the nation to ſo great an expence 
| merely 
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merely to coop our enemies up in their harbours, 
was, to hinder them at this time from ſending ſuc- 
cours to America. Admiral Hawke, as I ſaid be- 
fore, ſoon after arrived at Spithead with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron. | / 

Several other ſquadrons were fitted out, and 
failed as cruiſers, convoys, or ſquadrons of obſerva- 
tion; but as their deſtination was not fo important, I 
have for brevity ſake omitted mentioning them. But 
I muſt now begin to take notice of a much more im- 
portant affair, and which will require a more minute 
enquiry into the firſt appearances of the deſigns of 
our enemies: I mean the conqueſt of Minorca by the 
french. 

It will be here neceſſary for me to trace out, ſome 
advices which the miniſtry in England received con- 
cerning the preparations of the french in the port of 
Toulon ; for 7a thence we muſt afterwards con- 
clude, whether they had reaſon to believe that the 
french intended an invaſion of the ifland of Minorca, 
or whether they only meant it as a feint to draw the 
attention of the engliſh from the channel, that they 
might thereby be able to effect their grand deſign 
againſt Great Britain itſelf. 

So early as the month of auguſt 1755, the miniſtry 
in England had intelligence, from different parts, of 
the armament at Toulon. They were expreſsly inform- 
ed, that orders had been ſent thither, to equip with 
expedition, all the new ſhips, and to get the old 
ones alſo in a condition for ſervice: that theſe orders 
were then purſued with great diligence, and that they 
were to take on board ſeveral companies of land forces, 
beſides marines. That ſince the arrival of two ex- 
preſſes at Toulon, which had cauſed the holding of 
two extraordinary councils, attended by the principal 
officers of the marine, the hands which were at work 
in fitting out nine ſhips there, were doubled, and fix 


other ſhips of the line put in commiſſion, and or- 
dered 


1 
dered td be equipped with the former nine, ſo as to 
be able to put all the 15 ſail to ſea before the 18th 
or 20th of auguſt, and to be victualed only for three 
months. This intelligence was in part confirmed by 

the earl of Briſtol, the engliſh ambaſſador at Turin, 

who informed the miniſtry, that all the maſter 
builders were commanded to. repair | immediately 
from the ports of Provence, &c. to Toulon; and 
that a body of 20, ooo french troops were pre- 
pared to form a camp at Valence in Dauphine;: 
theſe advices were exactly confirmed by conſul 
Birtles, from Nice. But conſul Banks, in his letters 
from Carthagena, dated the 2oth and 27th of au- 
guſt, is ſtill more explicit; „ Maſters; of french 
veſſels from Toulon,” ſays he, report, that there 
are in that port 26 men of war of the line, viz. 18 
new ſhips built ſince the peace, and 8 old ones, which 
are all fitting for ſea; alſo 12 frigates, and a great 
many ſmaller veſſels, which are in like manner fitting 
out; beſides ſix ſhips of the line on: the ſtocks; 

| ſome of which are ready for launching: that he had 
received intelligence of 180 - battalions; of ſoldiers 
marching into Rouſſillon with great diligence ; and 
that theſe troops were deſigned againſt Minorca, to be 
tranſported thither in merchant ſhips, now at Mar- 
ſeilles, and to be convoyed by all the men of war in 
the port of Toulon.“ br batt on 

Theſeadvices were conſtantly repeated: not a mont 
paſſed, without innumerable aſſurances being received 
at the ſecretary of ſtate's office, from lord Briſtol, ge- 
neral Blakeney, general Fowke, fir Ben. Keene, and, 
in ſhort, all the conſuls in the Mediterranean, conr | 
cerning the great preparations which were carrying on 

at Toulon. Sir Ben. Keene wrote to Mr. Fox, par- 

ticularly aſſuring him, „that the french deſigned to 

invade Minorca.“ Nothing cauld be more circum- 

ſtantial than the repeated advices which the engliſh 

miniſtry received of the deſigns of France. But let 
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us ſee what were their meaſures to oppoſe ſuch for- 
midable preparations. L | 

There were at this time in the Mediterranean a ſmall 
ſquadron of three ſhips of the line, and five frigates, 
under commodore Edgecombe ; but no fleet was or- 
dered to fail from England, for the protection of 
Minorca, till the 8th of march; when a ſquadron was 
directed to be under the command of vice-admiral 
Byng, and to be ready by the 11th. It is impoſſible 
to account for the negligence of the engliſh miniſtry, ' 
in not thinking of this valuable ifland before ſo late a 
date : it is alſo as unaccountable, that they ſhould not 
believe any of the advices, which their correſpondents 
all over Europe gave them, of the reality of the de- 
ſign of the french, in making ſuch immenſe and ear] 
preparations at Toulon. Had they believed the truth 
of theſe advices, they. certainly would have taken 
care that their adminiſtration ſhould not be tarniſhed 
with the loſs of ſo important a fortreſs as that of 
St. Philip's : it is very well known, how lightly they 
treated the notion of an invaſion of the | iſland of 
Minorca ; they did not think it poſſible, that the 
french could procure ſailors ſufficient to man their 
fleet; if they had ſuppoſed it poſſible for the french 
to put ſo ſtrong a fleet to fea from Toulon, as they 
afterwards fatally found to be the cafe, why did they 
not ſend admiral Oſborn's ſquadron, of 13 ſhips of 
the line, and one frigate, into the Mediterranean, 
who failed the goth of january (and returned the 16th 
of february) to convoy a fleet of merchantmen. By 
ſending this ſquadron into the Mediterranean ſo early, 
the french would naturally have been deterred from 
attempting the invaſion ; their ſucceſs in which ex- 
pedition, entirely depended on the negligence of their 
enemies, 3 1 N 

At laſt however, they exerted themſelves ſo far, as 
to ſend a fleet under admiral Byng to the Mediterra- 
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heah, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line 6, which ſail- 
ed the 7th of april. 

However, in France more 0 was d. 
The marſhal duke de Richelieu was already ſet out 
from Paris for Toulon, with the officers who were to 
ſerve under him, and arrived there the 25th of march, 
finding every thing in great readineſs. The fleet + 
failed the 12th of april, conſiſting of 13 ſail of the 
line and 7 frigates, 
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. Ships. Guns. 
Ramilies, go Byng. Gardner. 
Buckingham, 70 Welt, Everet. 
Culloden, 74 Ward. 
Revenge, 70 Cornwall, 
Captain, 70 _ Catford, 
Trident, 64 Durell. 
Intrepid, 64 oung. 
Kingſton, 64 Parry. 
Lancaſter, 50 Noel. 
Defiance, | 60 Andrews, 
+ Ships. Guns. Captains. 


M. de la Galiſſoniere. 
Lieutenant General. 

Capt. M. Forger de VAiguille. - 

M. de la Clüe, chief d'Eſcarde; 

Capt. M. Gabanous. 

M. de Glandeves, chief d'Eſcarde, 


F oudroyant, 80 


955 
Couronne. 70 
i 71 


 Redoutable, 74 
Temeraire, 74 
Guerrier, 74 
Lion, 64 
Sage, 64 
Orphee, 64 
Content, 64 
Triton, 54 
Hippopotame, 50 
Fier, 30 
* 46 

ole, 26 
Gracieuſe, 24 
Topaze, 24 
Nymphe, 24 


Capt. M. de Marconville. 


M. Beaumont I'Maitre. 

M. Villars de la Broſſe. 

M. de St. Aignan. 2 

M. du Reveſt. 

M. du Raimondis. | 

M. Sabron Grammont. | 

M. Mercier. 

M. de Rochemaure. ö 


M. de Herville. 


M. Beauſſier. | 
M. de Coſtebelle. 


M. Marquezan. 


M. de Corné-Montelet. 
5 M. de Callian. 
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The troops on board it, including a detachment of 
marines, in every ſhip of war, amounted to abont 
16,000 men, in 25 battalions, embarked in 200 tranſ- 
rts : M. de Richelieu, his fon, and his ſon-in-law ; 
M. de Maillebois, M. du Meſnil, M. de Lannion, the 
prince de Beauveau, the prince de Wirtemberg, and M. 
de Caufons, embarked on board the Foudroyant. The 
troops were all- in merchant ſhips; the grenadiers 
alone were in the men of war. The fleet and con- 
voy contained at a moderate computation, near 30, ooo 
fouls, including about 600 women; a prodigious 
quantity of proviſions of every kind, above 800 oxen, 
and 3000 ſheep, 100 horſes, and as many mules. 
The report of theſe immenſe preparations, which 
threatened to overwhelm the little iſtand of Minorca, 
without a blow, did not in the leaſt terrify the brave 
commander of the engliſh troops in the fortreſs of 
St. Philip: no ſooner did the information of the 


deſigns of the french reach general Blakeney, but he 


diſpoſed all things for a brave and vigorous reſiſtance ; 
he prepared 40, ooo faſcines, and demoliſhed all the 
trifling buildings which obſtructed the open com- 
mand of his cannon. The french landed at Cieuta- 
della the 18th of april, from whence part of a regi- 
ment retired, evacuating the place to the enemy : 
Forty men, who belonged to the regiments at Gi- 
braltar, and all the marines which were on board 
the men of war, then in the harbour, were commanded 
into the garriſon, as a reinforcement z and the britiſh 


ſqudron, ſix in number, ſailed out; capt. Scroop 


having firſt, with 140 of his men, joined the garri- 
fon, and ſent his ſhip, the Defiance, to ſea, under the 
command of the firſt lieutenant. | $69 

I cannot omit taking notice of a patriot-like action 
performed by capt. Cunningham, a ſcotch gentleman, 
who being ſecond engineer of St. Philips, when Mr. 
Armſtrong left it, he was thereupon appointed by 
general Blakeney to ſucceed him, pro tempore, till 


a commiſſion for that purpoſe ſhould arrive from Eng- 


land, 


($5) 
land, of which no doubt was made; but being ſu- 
perſeeded, he begged Mr. Blakeney's leave to retire 
to his regiment. The general, could not refuſe ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, and Mr. Cunningham embarked 
for Nice, together with two children and his lady; 
who was there brought to bed; when Mr. Cunning- 
ham, hearing of the french deſigns againſt Minorca, 
and recollecting that the platforms of the batteries 
in fort St. Philip's were in ſuch a ruinous condition, 
that they could not ſtand any hot ſervice, inſtantly 
laid out all the money he was maſter of, about 1600l. 
in purchaſing timber fit for repairing them, hired a 
a veſſel, put it on board, and failed directly with it 
himſelf for Port Mahon, leaving his lady. and chil- 
dren at Nice. His arrival with ſuch a ſupply, in ſuch 
a a critical conjuncture, gave general Blakeney infinite 
pleaſure, - He told capt. Cunningham, that the ſer- 
vice he had done his country, was ſo conſiderable, 
that he did not know how he could be. ſufficiently 
rewarded for it; that in the mean time, to ſhow his 
own ſenſe of it, he would venture to take a very ir- 
regular ſtep, by ſuperſeeding the gentleman, who. was 
ſent to ſucceed Mr. Armſtrong, as ſuperannuated and 
unfit for duty, and appointing him in his place, not 
only as a, teſtimony of his approbation of what he 
had done, but to engage a man of his known abilis 
ties, to exert them ſtill further in defence of; the place, 
We ſhall find hereafter that capt. Cunningham very 
well deſerved the confidence Mr. Blakeney repoſed in 
him; but the public ſpirited action which. I haye juſt 
now given an account of, is of itſelf ſo. ſhining. a 
proof of the merits of this gentleman, that any tur- 
ther attempt to make them conſpicuous is unney 
ceſſary. 7 + TeodelobWels 3. 19 YM | . 
After many difficulties, the french being maſters of 
all the forts in the iſland, except St. Philip's, and 
thoſe adjoining to it, at length exected a battery of 
| ive 24 pounders, and five morters, over againſt St. 
_ Phillip's, at cape Mola, near Sandy bay, on the ſide 
G 3 oppoſite 
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oppoſi ite St. Philipet fort, which was ready to play 
the zth of May, but was left maſked till others were 
fn alfo : this battery was well contrived, for by 
means of it the french commanded the harbour ſo 
much, that it would be difficult to land any ſuccour, 
but within fire of it. For ſeveral ſucceeding days 
the enemy continued to erect batteries without inter- 
miſſion, and the beſiged continued to defend them- 
ſelves with as great bravery. 

But I muſt here return to the motions which Mr. 
Byng made, to relieve the diſtreſſed garriſon of St, 


Philip. I left the admiral proceeding to Gibraltar, 


where, after a tedious paſſage, he arrived may the 
2d; and directly demanded of lieut. gen. Fowke, the 
governor, according to his inſtructions, a detachment 
from his garriſon, equal to a battalion; but this de- 
mand Mr. Fowke did not think proper to comply 
with (although he had orders for that purpoſe from 
his majeſty) till he had called a council of war, to 
demand the officers of his garriſon's opinion on that 
point. 

i The- council meeting on the 4th of may, took 
into their © conſideration three letters“ from lord 
Barrington, his majeſty's ſecretary at war, to the 
governor of Gibraltar, of the 21ſt and 28th of march, 
and 1t of april laſt; as alſo an order from the lords 


of the admiralty to admiral Byng of the 31ſt of 


march; and having conſidered the ſtate of affairs 
in the Mediterranean, were of opinion, that the ſend- 
ing a detachment equal to a battalion would evi- 
dently weaken the garriſon of Gibraltar, and be no 
way effectual tp the relief of Minorca ; for which 
opinion they gave ſeveral reaſons, relating to the 
difficulty of landing them at Minorca, and its n 
ening the garriſon of Gibraltar. 


9 Containing an order for general Fowke to make a detachment 
ſtom his garriſqn to be ſent on board the fleet, equal to a battalion. 


This 


„ 

This opinion of the council of war we ſhall after- 
wards find made a very great noiſe. But of this we 
mult defer ſpeaking, till other tranſactions naturally 
lead us to it. Admiral Byng having been delayed 
by watering, ſailed the eighth from Gibraltar; he 
was afterwards accuſed of protracting this time longer 
than was needful, He arrived off Minorca the 19th, 
having been joined by his majeſty's ſhip Phoenix, off 
Majorca, two days before, He diſpatched the Phœ- 
nix, Cheſterfield, and Dolphin a-head, to reconnoitre 
the harbour's mouth, and capt. Harvey to endeavour 
to land a letter for general Blakeney, to let him know 
the fleet was come to his aſſiſtance; but the enemy's 
fleet appearing to ſouth eaſt, and the wind at the ſame 
time coming ſtrong off the land, obliged the admiral 
to call thoſe ſhips in, before they could get near enough 
the entrance of the harbour to make the neceſſary 
obſervations. There being little wind, about five 
the admiral formed his line, on which the enemy ſtood 
towards him in a regular line; but tacked about ſe- 
ven, endeayouring to get the wind of the engliſh 
fleet in the night; to avoid which, Mr. Byng tacked, 
in order to keep the weather gage, as well as to 
make ſure, of the land wind in the morning, be- 
ing very hazy, and not above five leagues off cape 
Mola. At day-light, on the 20th, the two fleets 
were not within ſight of each other. But ſoon af- 
ter the enemy began to appear from the maſt head, 
on which the engliſh admiral called in the cruiſers, 
and when they had joined him, tacked towards the 
enemy, and formed the line a-head, while the french 
were preparing to form their's to the leeward, having 
unſucceſsfully. endeavoured . to weather their antago- 
niſt ; but as ſoon as he judged his rear to be the 
length of the enemy's van, they tacked all together, 
and ordered. the Deptford to quit the line : the reaſon 
which the engliſh admiral gave for this ſtep, was, that 
the engliſh fleet might become exactly equal to the 
_ Enemy's, which conſiſted of 12 ſhips of the line and 5 
G 4 __ Irigates, 
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frigates. Ar two, admiral Byng made the fignal to 
engage, on which, rear admiral Weſt inſtantly bore 
down on the enemy's ſhips oppoſed to his, and in go- 
ing down received the fire of the french ſhips againſt 
him, three times, before he returned it, and = he 
ſoon ' obliged the two ſhips ſucceſſively to ſheer off, 
who were oppoſed to him. The admiral bore down 
upon the ſhip ſtationed againſt him, for ſome little 
time, but the Intrepid having his foretop-maſt ſhot 
away, this, as the admiral gave out, obliged him 
and all his diviſion to fall a-back ; by this unac- 
countable management, the enemy's center was left 
unattacked, and the rear admiral's divifion quite un- 
covered; by which the french were enabled to bear 
down on admiral Weſt, with the rear of their fleet, 
but they declined coming to a cloſe engagement; 
and at laſt the ſeveral ſhips that were oppoſed to 
Weſt's ' diviſion ſheered off, and bent their endea- 
vours to deſtroy the rigging of the engliſh ſhips, 
at a diſtance, while the engliſh admiral was lying 
a conſiderable diſtance a- ſtern of his rear. Next 
morning the two fleets were out of ſight of each other 
and Mr, Byng ſent cruiſers out to look for the In- 
trepide and Cheſterfield, who had parted in the night 
from the fleet, and they returned and Jon them 
the next day. 
Such was the event of this famous engagement; 
it is equally ſurpriſing, that Mr. Byng ſhould ſhew 
ſuck great conduct and knowledge in management 
of the fleet before he threw out the ſignal for battle; 
and that he ſhould then ſeem to have loft all _=— 
merit he had gained by his former proceedings. 
is allowed by thoſe who are underſtanding in 12 
affairs, that from the time he came in ſight of the 
french fleet, till he hung out the ſignal to engage, 
he managed his fleet with infinite dexterity and judg- 
ment, by which means he preſerved the weather 
againſt the enemy, who were not able, W the ſuc. 
Cong engagement, to recover it. 
ES On | 
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On the 24th of may, the admiral defired the atten- 
dener of the rear admiral, Sc. &c. at a council of 
wat held on board the Ramillies, to aſk their on 
ons concerning the future operations of the fleet; 
which were preſent the admirals, and all the n 
tains of the ſhips, and general officers of the land 
forces. The queſtions which were debated and the 
council's reſolutions are as follows: | 


1. Whether an attack upon the french fleet gives 
any proſpect of relieving Minorca 1 ; 
Anf. It would not. e 
II. Whether, if there was no Bench fleet cruiſing 
off Minorca, the engliſh fleet cond raiſe the ſiege ? 
Anſ. It could not. 


III. Whether Gibraltar would not be in danger by 


any accident that may befall this fleet ? 

Anſ. It would be in danger. | 

IV. Whether an attack with our fleet in the eeſent 
ſtate of it upon that of the french, will not endanger 
the ſafety of Gibraltar, and expoſe the trade 0 the 
Mediterranean to great hazard? 

Anſ. That it would. * 

V. Whether it is not moſt for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice that the fleet ſhould immediately proceed for Gi- 
braltar? 

Anſ. That i it mould proceed for Gibraltar, 15 


Tbheſe reſolutions were unanimouſly a axoed. to, nd 
ſigned by all the members of the . And to 
the aſtoniſhment” of all Europe, a fleet in every re- 
ſpect equal to that of the enemy, and, confidering 
the ſuperior courage and dexterity of the common 
ſailors, much ſuperior to it, ſhould fly from that of 
the enemy, leaving them all the conſequences of a 
victory, riding triumphantly before Mahon, and gain- 
ing reſpect to the french flag throughout All” the 
ports in the Mediterranean. Admiral Byng, on the 
25th, ſet fail, and on the 19th of june arrived at Gi- 
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braltar. As I ſhall have ample occaſion to treat fur- 
ther of this affair hereafter, I ſhall not determine on 
it at preſent. It is now time to return to the gover- 
nor of St. Philip's, bravely defending himſelf againſt 
the attacks of the french army. 4 Wn 

For ſeveral days after the engagement of the 2oth, 
the fire of both the beſieged and beſiegers continued 
very briſk ; but the beſieged had always the advantage, 
owing to the ſuperior weight of their cannon, and 
fkill of the engineers“. During the fore part of the 
ſiege, this was conſtantly the caſe, but after the french 
general changed his plan of attack +, the garriſon — 


The 13th in the morning, a very ſingular accident happened. 
In the fort, ſome guards parading in an ap rp gallery for 
ſafety, where, in | i center was a hole to let in light, and receiv- 
ing wood from a neighbouring magazine; through this hole a 13 
inch ſhell made way, and burſt among the guards without the leaſt 
hurt to one man. During the whole ſiege, the garriſon did not meet 
with ſo providential an eſcape. Another extraordinary accident 
happened in the like providential manner: a ten inch ſhell * 
into a barrack, the habitation of capt. Lind, in the caſtle, an 
breaking every thing before it, forced its way through the floor, 
and burſt without hurting any body, though a piece of the ſhell 
even alighted on the bed where capt. Lind and his lady then lay. 

+ The 27th M. de Richelieu, having altered his attack, had ſome 
time before pitched upon this day for the general one, the even- 
ing before he called a council of war, at which were preſent all the 
general officers, to whom he imparted the whole project, which 
was unanimouſly approved: M. de Richelieu then proceeded to 
give them their reſpective charges. 3 

The plan of the whole attack being made known to the army, 
M. de Richelieu reſolved that his own poſt ſhould be in the center 
of the attacks on the left, and that the count de Maillebois, the 
the marquis du Meſnil, and the prince de Wirtemburg, ſhould at- 
tend him to give the neceſſary orders for the ſupport and ſucceſs of 
the attacks. 7 25 [ 

It was agreed, that the ſignal for beginning the attack, ſhould 
be given by firing a cannon and four bombs, from the battery near 
the ſignal houſe. All things being thus ordered, the artillery con- 
ae! to batter the forts, till the 27th, at ten o'clock in the even- 
ing, when they all ceaſed firing : and then the battery near the fig- 
nal houſe fired a cannon ſhot, and threw four bombs into the fort ; 
upon which, M. de Monty immediately marched againſt my 

| an 
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principal works in the fortifications were ruined ; un- 


Cao) 
fered very ſeverely; and in a little time moſt of the 


der 


and Argyle, and ſucceſſively Meſſrs. de Briqueville and de Sades, 
advanced to the attack of Kane, and the Queen's redoubt. Theſe 
attacks were furious, and the defence as brave. The beſieged 
maintained their ground for a long while, and the firing on both 
ſides did great execution; but at length fort Strygen was taken by 
aſſault ; and Argyle and the Queen's redoubt by ſcalade. Here 
the engliſh ſuſtained a great loſs; for Mr. Jefferies, lieutenant co- 
lonel of the regiment of Effingham, who was coming to their aſſiſt- 
ance, between Strugen and Argyle, with 100 men, arrived too late, 
the french being maſters of the forts ; and whilſt he attempted to 
retire, was taken ,priſoner with 15 men, Mr, Jefferies was the 
principal acting man in the 225 1 * 

Theſe three forts being taken, with ſeveral pieees of cannon and 
mortars, the french made inſtantly a lodgemenit in that part, which 
was the principal attack ; mean while the other attacks were car- 
rying on with vigour. The prince de Beauveau, having at the 
ſame time marched with his brigades againſt the Weſtern and Ca- 
roline Iunettes; he took poſſeſſion of the covert way, and nailed 
up 12 pieces of cannon there; but as Kane's lunette was not taken, 
he could not make a lodgement here, but contented himſelf with 
cutting down the palliſadoes, deſtroying the gun carriages, and 
maintaining for ſome time this attack, in order to favour the prin- 
cipal, which was making with great bravery. 

The diverſion cauſed by all theſe firings, and the combination of 
all theſe various attacks gave that on the left time to enſure ſuc- 
ceſs ; and by break of day, the french being totally maſters of the 
Queen's redoubt, and the forts Strugen and Argyle, they poſted 
400 men in the former, and 200 in the latter. M. de Richelieu, 
M. de Maillebois, M. du Meſnil, and the prince de. Wirtemburg, 
were all this time, as they had concerted, in the center of the at- 
tacks on the left, Several of the mines were ſprung under the 
glacis of the Anſtruther, the Queen's redoubt, and Kane's lunette, 
and likewiſe one under the gorge of Argyle, while a conſiderable 
party of the enemy were in it, moſt of whom were deſtroyed, 

During theſe furious attacks, the brave governor and garriſon de- 
fended themſelves with all the intrepidity that was natural to eng- 
liſhmen. The Weſt, and Caroline's lunettes diſlinguiſhed them- 
ſelves particularly : with ſuch exalted courage, and exerted bravery 
did this fatigued part of the garriſon maintain their ground, againſt 
unequal numbers, each officer and ſoldier emulous of glory. 
"The 28th, by break of day, the beſiegers beat a parley, on 


which immediately a ceſſation. of arms enſued ; this gave them an 


opportunity, which they took the advantage of, to ſecure the lodge- 
* | OY ments 
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der theſe diſadvantages, it was amazing to find the 
brave and vigorous defence made by the engliſh gar - 
Tiſon ; ſo that, although the french batteries began 
to play on the 5th of may, yet we find that the in- 
trepidity of the brave general Blakeney, and the cou- 
rageous garriſon, the french were not able to make 
[themſelves maſters of it before the 28th of june, on 
which day the garriſon ſurrendered on honourable 
terms, Were 
Ihe next day, june the 29th, early in the morning, 
the duke de Fronſac, ſon to M. de Richelieu, was diſ- 
patched by him to carry to the king at Compeigne the 
news of the ſucceſs of the laſt attack againſt fort St. 
Philip's, but not the articles of capitulation, general 
Blakeney, not having at that time returned his anſwer 
to the alterations the marſhal had made to the con- 
ditions he had propoſed. M. de Fronſac was 6 days 
going from Minorca to Toulon, the winds having 
proved contrary almoſt the whole time. However, 
he came to Lyons the 7th of july, dined at the arch- 
biſhop*'s, with the cardinal de Fenchion's, and ſet out 
immediately after for Paris, where he arrived the gth, 
late in the evening, and early the roth at Compeigne ; 
where, after having acquainted the king with all the 
particulars of the ſurrender of fort St. Philip's, he was 
Ee by his majeſty to the poſt of brigadier of 
is armies. n 19 
I be articles of capitulation being ſigned, and the 
hoſtages given, M. de Richelieu entered fort St. Phi- 
lip the 29th of june at noon, and found 240 pieces 
of cannon fit for ſervice, beſides 40 that had been 
either ruined or nailed up during the attack; about 


ments they had made, by pouring in a conſiderable number of 
troops, into a ſubterranean paſſage, that had been opened by a 
ſhell, and which was not diſcovered till the day cleared up. On 
the ceſſation of arms, a capitulation took place, wherein almoſt 
all that was: defired was granted, in conſideration of the brave 
defence made by the gallant general Blakeney, and his intrepid 
ST: | : a | 8 
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70 mortars, 700,000 l. of gunpondery 12,000 can- 
non balls, and 15,000 bombs. The garriſon conſiſted 
of 2963 men, about 2300 whereof were military. 
The engliſh loſt during the ſiege only 400 men either 
killed or wounded, by reaſon of the galleries and 
caſemattes cut in the rock and bomb proof, in which 
they were ſheltered. So that the garriſon conſiſted, 
at the. time of the french landing at Minorca, of 
about 800 labourers, &c. and 2600 ſoldiers, mak- 
ing four regiments, 'viz. Rich's, Huſk's, Cornwal- 
lis's, and Effingham's; but their colonels were not 
there; 60 of the inferior officers were alſo wanting, 
though expected from day to day; inſomuch, that 
the beſieged were commanded by three lieut. colonels 
only, 23 captains, and a very few ſubalterns. 
The 8th of july, M. de Richelieu embarked on 
board the Foudroyant, with ſome of the principal 
officers z and the ſame day the whole french fleet 
hoiſted ſail, with ſeveral tranſports, carrying troops 
and artillery, and arrived ſafe at Toulon the 16th; 
where as ſoon as M. de Richelieu landed, he was ſa- 
luted ſucceſſively by the cannon of the whole fleet, 
and thoſe of the forts. Some days after, all the 
troops arrived at Toulon and Marſeilles, except thoſe 
that were left at Minorca, which conſiſted of 11 
battallions, with a detachment of royal artillery, con- 
ſiſting of 100 men, and three engineers, The com- 
mand of theſe troops was given to the count de 
Lannion, - who was ſoon after made governor of the 
iſland. | | 

The king of France, to reward the bravery ſhown 
by his troops in the ſiege of Minorca, made ſeveral 
promotions, as a reward for the ſervice of the offi- 
cers at the ſiege. 

Such was the loſs of the iſland of Minorca + a loſs 
which certainly ſtains the annals of Britain, in an in- 
delible.manner. Had the iſland been conquered by 
the french, -in ſpite of the united efforts of the eng- 
liſh fleet and garriſon ; or had not the engliſh poſſeſſed 

. a more 
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4 more powerful naval force than the french nation, 
the caſe would have been altered ; but it is with equal 


grief and concern, that I am obliged to own andex- 


plain (if it wants explanation) how much the politi- 
cal character of Britain ſuffered by this unfortunate 
loſs. The miniſtry in England were extremely 
blameable in not ſending a ſtronger ſquadron ſooner 
into the Mediterranean ; had a ſtout fleet been fent 
thither to cruiſe off Toulon, before the french fleet 
ſailed, it would have been quite out of their power to 
tranſport an army to Minorca, For although they 
are able now and then to ſlip by a ſuperior fleet lying 
before their harbour's mouth, yet, it would have been 
equally impoſſible to have effected that, and abſurd 
to have endeavoured to do the ſame, when they had 
300 fail of tranſports to convoy. As to the caſe and 
merits of Mr. Byng, they are points ſo very undeter- 
mined, and ſo much diſputed, that their conſideration 
muſt be deferred till I come to ſpeak of his trial *. 


General 


* Abſtra®t of all the ammunition expended in the ſiege of Mi- 
norca, from the zoth of april, to the zoth of june, 1750. 


Shells. | Inches. 
1972 124 
1385 64 
1551 62 
1/ f 
16572 | 47 
1032 hand grenades, 
Total 28250 
| | Inches. No. 
Carcaſſes of 124 
Ditto of 10 
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© General William Blakeney, the brave defender of 
St. Philip's, was born at Mount Blakeney,in the county 
of Limerick in Ireland, anno 1672, the ſeat of his an- 
ceſtors. He went early into the army in the beginning 
of the queen's war, and was an enſign with lord Cutts 
at the ſiege of Venlo. He was long overlooked and 
neglected for want of friends, till at laſt by the duke 
of Richmond's good offices, he was promoted to a 
regiment. He afterwards ſerved againſt the ſpaniards 
at Carthagena, and commanded in Stirling caſtle 
againſt the rebels, in the late rebellion, when they 
laid ſiege to it, and wherein his courage and conduct 
gained Fim great applauſe. He was a long time lieu- 
tenant governor of Minorca; and conſidering his 
great merit, and unblemiſhed character, was always 
put into the moſt ſevere and diſagreeable employ- 
ments. On his arrival in England, after his bears 
defence of St. Philip's, his majeſty received him in 
the moſt gracious manner; and he was ſoon after 
created a baron of the kingdom of Ireland, by the 


Round ſhot | Grape ſhot. 
Weight No. [Weight 0 
32 pound 400¹ 32 pounds 490 
24 2061 18 171 
18 17600 12 19 
12 6059 9 37 
9 1940 6 148 
6 49 4 13 
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name and title of lord Blakeney of Mount Blakeney, 
in that kingdom. 8 3 
I ſhall conclude all what 1 have to ſay on this ſub. 
ject, with a few hints on what Minorca might have 
een, had the conduct of Britain been ſuch; in regard 
to that iſland, as might have been expected from the 
litics of a nation famous for their love of arts and 
ciences, and the improvement and cultivation of all 
their extenſive dominions. The natives of Minorca at 
preſent, are computed at about 28, ooo; but I leave the 
reader to judge, how much that number would have 
been encreaſed, had the whole iſland and every har- 
bour and creek in it been declared a free port, as 
ſoon as ever they fell under the ſubjection of Eng- 
land; without any ſort of duties or fees, either upon 
importation or exportation, nor any tax upon goods 
of any kind, until they came into the retailer's or 
conſumer's hands. Even then the taxes ought to 
have been as moderate, and collected in as eaſy a man- 
ner as poſſible, in order to have made living in the 
iſland both cheap and convenient ; for very moderate 
taxes of this kind, with a land tax of two ſhillings 
in the pound in the time of peace, and four in the 
time of war, always fully and equally, and for that 
reaſon frequently aſſeſſed, would have probably pro- 
duced as much as would have paid all the troops we 
ſhould have been obliged to keep within the iſland 
in time of peace; and perhaps would have ſpared a 
conſiderable ſum yearly for maintaining and improv- 
ing the fortifications of all thoſe places; which could 
by nature have been the moſt ealy fortified. + 
And as this iſland lies ſo conveniently for trade, 
and communication. between the richeſt parts of Ey- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, it would certainly ſoon have 
become a general magazine, and mart for the trade 
of all thoſe countries, if we had at firſt eſtabliſhed 
the civil government and laws of England, for all 
britiſh ſubjects and foreigners, who ſhould come to 
fettle in, or trade to the iſland ; and this would have 
IS encreaſed 
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encteaſed conſiderably the number of inhabitants. 
For this purpoſe, it would have been neceſſary to 
have eſtabliſhed a civil as well as a military govern- 
nor, and to have made the former abſolutely inde- 
pendent of the latter, unleſs when the iſland was in 
danger of being invaded, and martial law proclaimed 
with the conſent of a counſel and an aſſembly, the 
former appointed by the crown, and the latter choſen _ 
by the people, with the approbation of the crown, 
or of ſome officer 7 by the crown, for ſuch 
an approbation would be neceſſary to keep factious 
and ſeditious men out of the aſſembly. 

Another improvement which certainly ought to 
have been put in execution, was the erecting more 
fortifications in the iſland than one ſingle citadel, ſome 
of the cities, particularly, Citudadella ought to have 
been as completely fortified as the nature of the 
ground would admit. The fort of St. Philip's ought 
not to have been ſo large, nor works ſo very ex- 
tenſive, for at preſent they require 8000 men to 
man them: the length of the late ſiege is no argu- 
ment to the contrary, ſince the duke de Richelieu's 
conduct at the ſiege was ſo extremely faulty, that it 
was reported another marſhal of France was ready to 
fet out from Paris, to take the command from him, 
when the news came of its ſurrender. And as the 
ground on which Marlborough redoubt ſtands is 
very high, it ought certainly to have been included 
within a regular and ſtrong fortification : for the fur- 
ther ſecurity of the harbour of Port Mahon, the in- 
tended fortification of cape Mola, ought to have been 
finiſhed, and Philipet little redoubt very much en- 
larged : and for the ſecurity of the naval ſtores, 
Bloody Iſland ſhould have been completely fortified 
all round, and filled with magazines, caſematted, and 
bomb-proof. PE 

With regard to the natural produce of the iſland, 
there are two neceſſary materials for our manufacto- 
res, which it is ſurpriſing were never yet produced 
te H in 
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in common in the iſland, either by the natives, or, 
by ſending people thither for that purpoſe, theſe are 
cotton and ſilk; the planting of the cotton ſhrub has 
been tried here with ſucceſs, and the Malteſe produce 
ſuch quantities of it, that they export 15,000 quin- 
tals of cotton wool yearly ; therefore it ſeems cer- 
tain, that it might be produced as freely at Minorca, 
and as the iſtand is ſo much larger than Malta, we 
might have expected by this time to have had large 
quantities of cotton wool exported yearly, had we en- 
couraged the producing of it by allowing it to be im- 
ported duty free. As to (ilk, it is very probable that 
mulberry trees would have done very well, if planted 

in Minorca, as great numbers grow in the countries on 
all ſides of it; if that had been the caſe, it would cer- 
tainly be a very fine place for breeding ſilk worms, 
as they ſeldom have any froſt or ſnaw, and never of 
any continuance; therefore the planting of ſuch trees 
ought at leaſt to have been tried, and if they had 
faeceeded (which is extremely probable) the pains 
and coſt which might have been expended in the at- 
tempt would very amply have been repaid us; but 
ſuch was the ill-management of the engliſh miniſtry 
from the time it came into our poſſeſſion, to the mo- 
ment it was taken, that not one of theſe ſchemes were 
ever tried, But 1t is now time to return to the mo- 
tions of Mr. Byng's fleet. EE > IG 

The latter end of may commodore Broderick had 
been ſent from England to the Mediterranean with 
five ſhips of the line to reinforce Mr. Byng's fleet; 
and ſome days after his failing, advice having been 
received by way of France of that admirals behaviour 
in. the engagement of the 2oth of may ; ſir Edward 
Hawke, with Mr. Saunders (who had been made an 
admiral ſome days before) and ſeveral captains, toge-' 
ther with the earl of Panmure, and lord Tyrawley 
(appointed governor of Gibraltar, in the room of 
Mr. Fowke) were ordered to repair immediately to 
Portſmouth, there to embark on board the Antelope 
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man of war of ge guns, and proceed to Gibraltar, 
where admiral Hawke had orders to take upon him 


the command of the fleet, together with Mr. Saunders, 
and {ſend Mr. Byng and Mr. Weſt, and ſome of the 
captains home immediately; lord Tyrawley had orders 
to ſend Mr. Fowke home at the ſame time, under ar- 
reſt. They accordingly failed from Portſmouth in 
the Antelope, on the 16th of june, and arrived at 


Gibraltar, the 3d of july, . tir Edward Hawke 
took the command of his majeſty's fleet; and the 


Antelope failed from Gibraltar the gth, with Mr. 
Byng on board, and arrived at Portſmouth after a 


— paſſage. Mr. Weſt repaired immediately to 
London, and was received by#his majeſty in the moſt 


gracious manner. Mr. Byng on his arrival, was im- 
mediately. put under arreſt, ' 
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CHAP. VII. 


Affairs in England. In North America. Council of war 
at Albany. Plan of operations. Major general Aber- 
crombie takes the chief command. Gallant action un- 
der Bradſtreet. Oſtoego taken by the french. Reflec- 
tions. Affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. Nabob of Bengal 
takes Calcutta. Reflections. 


2 2 HE loſs of Minorca had thrown the nation into 
a flame, The clamour againſt the miniſtry 
was very great throughout the whole kingdom ; all 
the corporations in England preſented addreſſes to 
his majeſty, petitioning in the ſtrongeſt terms for a 
change of miniſters and meaſures : and indeed, the 
general deſpondency which appeared in all ranks of 
men, from which, even the miniſtry themſelves were 
not entirely free, owing to the loſs of Minorca, and 
the dread of a french invaſion, which had for ſome 
time rooted deep in the minds of the people, was not 
altogether without ſome reaſon ; for without doubt, 
the nation was at this time in a very melancholy con- 
dition, for though the war had not continued long 
enough for her reſources to be exhauſted, yet the mean 
figure which we then made in the eyes of all Europe, - 
was very mortifying to thoſe engliſhmen, who had a 
true ſenſe of their country's honour, The inſults, 
the contemptuous uſage, and the harſh acts of oppreſ- 
ſion, put upon the engliſh in general, throughout all 
the Mediterranean, were they not known facts, would 

at preſent appear incredible. At this unhappy pe- 
riod, the glory of our name was ſullied, not only 
in Europe, but wherever elſe they had to com- 
bat with the victorious french: In ſhort, the priva- 
teers were the only victors which then belonged 
to us; and theſe were almoſt ballanced by the num- 


ber 
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ber of ſhips taken by thoſe of the french. The af- 
fairs of North America wore the ſame gloomy aſpect 
that diſtinguiſhed the appearance of its mother 
country in Europe. ; 
There the french were ſtill victorious, at leaſt they 
were quite ſucceſsful in their plan of operations in that 
country,' which was by any means to ſecure to them- 
ſelves the ſole trade and navigation of all the great 
lakes and rivers, on the back of the engliſh ſettle- 
ments; to effect this, they had already made ve 
great advances; they had uſurped all the immenſe 
tract of lands on the river Ohio, and ſecured it for 
the preſent by the important fortreſs of du Queſne; 
they had ſecured another tract by building the fort at 
Crown Point, and fort Cohaſſer ; they had erected a 
multitude of ſmall forts on all the paſſes of the lakes 
to awe the indians and command their trade, thoſe of 
Niagara and Frontenac, were the moſt conſiderable ; 
the frontiers of the Carolina's were awed and curbed 
by fort Conde, beſides many other forts of leſs con- 
ſequence ſingly, but of great importance all together, 
as they connected the chain, which commanded all the 
frontiers of the engliſh ſettlements, from Nova Scotia 
to Georgia. And what added greatly to the ſtrength 
and formidableneſs of the french in North America, 
was the divided ſtate of the engliſh colonies, whereas 
thoſe of the french were all connected in one gene- 
ral government, under the abſolute military controul 
of the governor general of Canada. It was under 
_ theſe great and manifeſt diſadvantages, that the new 
year, 1756, was opened in North America. | 
General Shirley ſtill continued commander in chief. 
I left him at New York, having ſettled with the 
grand council held there, the plan of operations, 
which the reader may remember in my 4th chapter; 
he ſer out for Albany and arrived there the yth of 
may, and continuing his preparations till the 25th, 
8 r called 
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called a council of war, to adviſe on his future mea- 
ſures, and he took their opinions in every article, few 
of which were of importance. . | 
He had heard ſome time before, that there was a 
deſign in England to ſyperſede him; but this was un- 
certain, till col. Webb arrived at New York from 
England, bringing two letters from his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of State, dated the 13th and 
31ſt of march; in the latter of which, he received 
his majeſty's orders to repair to England, On the 
20th of june, major general Abercrombie arrived at 
New York with Otway's, and the highland regi- 
ments, from whence he went to Albany, in company 
with col. Webb, and the day following took upon 
himſelf the chief command of all his majeſty's forces 
in North America. Mr. Shirley gave general Aber- 
crombie a very particular account in writing, of the 
ſtate of every part of his majeſty's ſervice under his 
care, with the ſtrength of the regiments, garriſons, 
and works; and allo gave him his ſentiments and 
advice in regard to the expeditions which were then 
in agitation, againſt the french. One of them, as it 
diſplays a great piece of bravery, I muſt be more par- 
ticular in mentioning. It was a very gallant action 
under captain Bradſtreet. That officer command- 
ing the battoes in their way to Oſwego, was at- 
tacked by a party of french and indians in ambuſ- 
cade ; finding himſelf between two fires, he 1etired 
with great dexterity to a little iſland on the river, 
where, for ſome time, he defended himſelf with ſix 
men, againſt forty of the enemy, and obliged them 
to retire ; being reinforced, he attacked a large body 
infinitely ſuperior to his own, and gained a complete 
victory over them, which was owing intirely to his 
own admirable conduct, and the aſtoniſhing bravery 
of his men, . i 
In march laſt the earl of Loudon had been appointed 
commander in chief of all his majeſty's 
Ort 
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North America; and general Abercrombie ſent over 
to aſſume the command, till his lordſhip's arrival, 
which was on the 23d of july, at New York. Mr, 
Shirley having arrived there the 4th, his lordſhip 
regardleſs of his eaſe, and the fatigues of a tedious 
voyage, reſted there but three days; and on the 29th 
of july, reached his head quarters at Albany, when 
he took upon himſelf the command of the army. 
Soon after his lordſhip's arrival, capt, Bradſtreet 
diſpatched intelligence, that he was informed the 
french were preparing to attack Oſwego, having 1200 
men for that purpoſe encamped, not far from the 
eaſtermoſt fort. Upon receipt of this intelligence, 
general Webb was ordered ta hold himſelf in readi- 
neſs to march for its defence, with the 4.4th regiment ; 
and on the 12th of auguſt, the troops embarked for 
that expedition, at Albany. tn had; | 
In the mean time, lieutenant colonel Mercer, com- 
manding officer at Oſwego, received repeated intelli- 
gence, that the enemy had ſome place or camp ta 
the eaſtward of Oſwego, about 30 miles from it; 
and particularly on the 6th of auguſt, that there was 
a large encampment of french and indians about 12 
miles to the eaſtward of that fort; on theſe intel- 
ligences, Mr. Mercer diſpatched ' an expreſs boat 
to the commanding officer upon the lake, who was 
then out upon a cruiſe to the weſtward, with a bri- 
gantine and two ſloops; letting him know that he 
intended next day to ſend 400 men in whale boats 
to viſit the enemy, and deſiring him to keep to the 
eaſtward as much as he could, in order to cover the 
men in the boats, and hinder the enemy from ap- 
proaching "nearer z but by ſome ſtrange neglect, or 
ſome other private reaſon, inſtead of complying there- 
with, they returned next day to Oſwego, and in en- 
deavouring to enter the harbour, the brigantine was 
driven by a gale of wind upon rocky ground, where 
ſhe lay beating about 18 hours, and was after- 
| Sh . of” | wards 
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wards forced to heave. down, in order to have a 
falſe keel. 

Monſieur Montcalm, the french general, having 
intelligence given him of the ſituation of the engliſh 
veſſcls, that the brigantine was ſtranded, and the 
other two returned into harbour, took the opportu- 
nity of tranſporting and landing his artillery and 
troops in boats, within a mile and half of fort On- 
tario ; which, as a french officer declared after Oſ- 
wego was taken, he cquld not have done, had our 
veſſels been out to the eaſtward. 

Their artillery, for drawing which they tranſported 
35 horſes, conſiſted of about 32 pieces of cannon, 
from 12 to 24 pounders, ſeveral large braſs mortars 
and hoyets (among which was the artillery taken from 
general Braddock at Monongahela) and were all 
brought in battoes from Portland Point, as they could 
not have been tranſported by land from thence, on 
account of the great number of ſwamps, drowned 
lands, and creeks in the way; their forces conſiſted 
of about 1800 regular troops, 2500 canadians, and 
500 indians, The french troops began to fire upon 
Oſwego on the 11th of auguſt, which was returned 
with {ſmall arms, and eight cannon from the fort, 
and ſhells from the other fide the river. 

In ſhort, the force of the french amounting to up- 
wards of 3000 men, after a few. days defence, the 
garriſon was obliged to ſurrender ; but not before 
151 goyernor col. Mercer was killed by a cannon 
bal 

During the whole ſiege, the G\diers behaved with 
a remarkable reſolutian and e againſt the 
enemy, exerting themſelves ik the defence of the 
place in every part of duty; and it was with great 
reluctance, that they were perſuaded by their officers 
to ay, down their arms, after the garriſon had capi- 
tulate 
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Immediately after the ſurrender of Oſwego, the 
french demoliſhed the works there, and embarked 
with their priſoners, proviſions, artillery, and booty 
for fort Frontenac, in their way back to Montreal, 
and from thence to Quebec, where the garriſon was 
put on board a merchant ſhip, which ſet fail directly 
for Portſmouth in England, and exchanged them 
for the ſame number of french priſoners. | 

From what I have ſaid, concerning the ſiege o of 
Oſwego, the reader will perceive, that the loſs of that 
fortreſs, in all probability would not have happened, 
if they had not brought a train of artillery againſt it, 
and that was impracticable by any other means, than 
by water carriage on the lake; and it appeared by 
the behaviour of the french veſſels, and from the 
confeſſion of the french officers themſelves, that 
the engliſh veſſels fitted out upon the lake were 
of ſufficient ſtrength to have prevented the french 
from tranſporting their artillery, . &c. by water; and 
conſequently, if the new ſloop and ſloop Oſwego had 
been in a condition to have acted upon the lake, it 
would have rendered it quite impracticable for the 
enemy to have brought their artillery to Oſwego, even 
without the occaſional aſſiſtance of the whale boats. 
In regard to the ſtrength of the forts at Oſwego, 
for reſiſting an army furniſhed with cannon, it was 
very inſufficient ; and the moſt particular partiſans of 
general Shirley are forced to ſlur over this affair, in 
the moſt plauſible manner they were able; as the argu- 
ments they uſe for that end, are founded too much 
upon the general's i intentions, and expectations of the 
ſervice of the indians; ce he might have placed 
the ſafety of ſo important a poſt upon ſtronger foun- 
dations, eſpecially, as he had all Kr made Oſwego 
one of the principal articles of his management, 
whilſt he had the chief command, and ſpent ſo much 
time there in perſon, in forwarding the fortifications ; 
and, as [ have ſaid before, had almoſt finiſhed the 
| tranſportation 
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tranſportation of proviſions, enough for 5000 men far 
ſeveral months, to that fort; one would have thought 
that Mr. Shirley might have known, that theſe me- 
thods muſt all be tried in vain, unleſs he put the for- 
treſs itſelf in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as to have no- 
thing to fear from any armaments which the french 
could make againſt it. | 

I obſerved before, that general Webb was ordered 
to march to the relief of Oſwego : he was advanced 
as far as the german flatts, when he received an ex- 
preſs from the commanding officer, at the great Car- 
rying-place, auguſt the 17th, acquainting him, that 
Oſwego was in the hands of the enemy. In anſwer 
to which, he received orders from general Webb ta 
employ as large a party of men as he could ſpare, 
in obſtructing the paſſage of the Wood-creek, for 24 
miles, by felling of trees a-croſs it; and in a few 
days the general arrived there himſelf, and immedi- 
ately ſent out freſh parties to aſſiſt in ſtopping up the 
paſſage of the Wood-creek. Upon his arrival at the 
Carrying-place, there were about 1 500 regular troops 
there, which, together with the ſeamen, battoe-men, 
&c. made upwards of 2 500 fighting men, and fir Will. 
Johnſon was then marching thither, with the albany 
militia, As general Webb was entirely ignorant of 
the. ſtrength of the french forces that had taken Oſ- 
wego, or the rout they had marched, he encamped at 


the great Carrying-place, and threw up an entrench- 


ment and breaſt-work round his camp, upon which 
he mounted 28 pieces of cannon. 

But ſoon after, repeated intelligence being brought 

to the general, that the french had evacuated Oſwe- 

go, and were marching home again; he ordered all 
the battoes he had with him, to be loaded with all 


the ſtores, cannon, ammunition, and proviſions that 


were there, and proceed back again to Albany: and 
as to the forts at the Carrying- place, he ordered them 
to be pulled down, burnt, and deſtroyed. This was 


of 
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of very bad conſequence; for the \indians inhabitin 
the country round theſe forts, were no ſooner ! 
unprotected, than they wavered in their alliance with 
the engliſh; and this meaſure was alſo needleſs in 
another reſpect, as the french who conquered Oſwego 
had marched back again; whereas, general Webb 
ſtopped up the Wood - creek, and demoliſhed the forts 
at the great Carrying- place, in expectation of the 
enemy's marching againſt him. 

This was the laſt affair in which Mr. Shirley was 
any ways concerned, as commander in chief; I mean 
the loſs of Oſwego. lr is very difficult to pronounce 
deciſively on the abilities of a man, from the tranſ- 
actions he is concerned in during one year's command 
at leaſt this is the caſe with regard to, general Shirley : 
with great juſtneſs, and the ſtricteſt impartiality one 
may venture to pronounce, that he was an able man, 
though unequal ms 07 to the weight of pub- 
lic care, which he aſſumed when he undertook the 
chief command ; the greateſt flaw in his conduct 
was the loſs of Oſwego, the preſervation of which 
place, he had many times declared to be the chief 
point he had in view for a long time; and it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that when a general himſelf under- 
takes to ſee any poſt fortified, that ſuch a fortreſs 
ſhould at leaſt be ſtrong enough to reſiſt a an ene- 
my a reaſonable time; at leaſt this was certainly to 
have been expected in regard to Oſwego: but after 
all the objections which have been raiſed againſt” his 
conduct, yet we ſhould: remember, that if, upon the 
moſt ſtrict enquiry, we find he was in his com- 
mand very faulty, thoſe miniſters in England, who 
permitted him to continue in it, were alſo faulry, 
in a like proportion, for not being acquainted with 
the merits of the man they promoted. It was in- 
deed a little unuſual to find a private perſon, ho 
had been originally bred to the law, at the uni- 
verſity ia Cambridge, and ſeeking his fortune in the 


manner 


1 
manner Mr. Shirley did, riſe almoſt at once to be 


generaliſſimo in America, with the appointments and 


pay of the great duke of Marlborough. 
Such was the bad ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in 
America ; and in the Eaſt-Indies, affairs wore a 


,. fill worſe aſpect: the company, by the bad ma- 
nagement of their affairs, which is juſt what one 


would expect from the dominion of a company of 
traders, loſt their valuable - ſettlement at Bengal. 
It ſeems that Alvedeikam, nabob of Bengal, having 
died in the beginning of may 1756, his nephew, 
Saradjot Dollah ſucceeded him. This fuccefſion oc- 
caſioned much diſcontent and trouble. Saradjot 
proving a moſt abominable tyrant, his ſubje&ts many 
of them conſpired againſt him, and being diſcovered, 
rook refuge in the engliſh ſettlement at Calcutta. 
The nabob marched againſt that place with an army, 
and after making fome enormous demands, Jaid 
ſiege to it; governor Dr-k- pretended to be a quaker, 
perſuaded many people. to ſend their treaſures on 
board a ſhip in the river with him to ſave them, which 
many did; the governor then, with the officer next 
in command, ſet ſail, and left the garriſon, uncom- 
manded, to take care of themſelves. They, dil- 
pirited by this behaviour, ſaon ſurrendered, and 
were treated with the greateſt cruelty ; what 200 of 
them ſuffered in the black hole is too ſhocking and 
too freſh in every one's memory to be forgot. It 
was expected that the governor would have been 
called to account for his bad behaviour at Calcutta, in 
leaving the garriſon to take care of themſelves ; 
but he eſcaped without ſo much as a trial; it was 
ſaid for his excuſe, that he was a quaker, and con- 
ſequently his conſcience would not allow him to 
fight ; but ſuppoſing that was the caſe, yet there re- 
mains a query that will be difficult to be anſwered ; 
and that is, why did the next commanding officer 
follow ſo bad an example and go away with 4 

at 
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that gentleman was no quaker by religion, although 
he ſhewed himſelf to have the ſame averſion to 
fighting. It is equally a diſgrace to the engliſh Eaſt- 
India company, the appointing a quaker to be com- 
mander of a place of ſuch importance, and the leav- 
ing it in ſuch a defenceleſs condition: but ſuch 
overſights and weak management is generally to be. 
found in the affairs of a company oF traders, who, 
as ſuch may be conſpicuous, but as warriors oon 
temptible. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Aﬀairs in Europe. Court martial on lieut. gin. Fowle, 
Reflections. Recapitulation of .the Affairs of Germany, 
Negotiations in Germany, from 1744 t0 1756. Mea. 
ſures of the courts of Vienna, Peterſburg, and Dreſden. 

- They prepare for war. King of Prufſia's memorial to 
the empreſs queen, and ber anſwer. Conduct of the 


court of Saxony. Of his pruſſian majeſty. Reflec- 
tions. | 


N Europe, the affairs- of the britiſh nation wore 

but a gloomy aſpect, proceeding from the ſenſe of 
thoſe diſgraces, which that brave people met with in 
other parts of the world ; and which could not but 
damp the ſpirits of every engliſhman, who had the 
leaſt regard for the honour and welfare of his coun- 
try. During the courſe of the unfortunate year, 1756, 
England was ſtripped of the valuable iſland of Mi- 
norca, and ſuffered a ſevere diſgrace under admiral 
Byng. In North America, the important fortreſs of 
Oſwego was conquered by the french ; and a general 
unſucceſs ſullied the britiſh arms. In the Eaſt-Indies 
indeed, the pirate Angria was conquered, and there- 
by the india company received great advantages, their 
trade was more ſecure and leſs interrupted ; but 
this good fortune was ſoon after followed by the loſs 
of Calcutta; fo that in this country, the engliſh were 
far from being ſucceſsful ; and then adding to theſe 
inſtances, the ſucceſs which the french met, with in 
their ſmall ſquadrons, always eſcaping the ſuperior 
ones of the engliſh, we may juſtly conclude, with re- 
peating how much the martial credit of the nation 
ſuffered by the events which happened from the be- 


ginning of this war, to the period I am now ſpeaking 
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The reader may remember, that when Admiral 
Byng arrived at Gibraltar, in his way to the relief of 
Minorca, he, purſuant to his inſtructions, demanded 
of lieut. gen. Fouke a detachment from his gatriſon, 
equal to a battalion, to take on board his fleet and 
carry to reinforce the garriſon of St. Philip's ; and 
that Mr. Fowke had received his majeſty's orders to 


,comply with ſuch demand; but he, in conſequence 


of the weakneſs of his garriſon, called a council of 
war at Gibraltar, to conſider whether it was expedient, 
as the ſtate of affairs then ſtood in the Mediterra- 
nean, to obey theſe commands ; and that it was re- 
ſolved by this council of war, not to ſend ſuch a- de- 
tachment on board Mr, Byng's fleet. It was for diſ- 
obedience to theſe orders, that lieut. gen. Fowke was 
brought before the following board of general officers, 
appointed to enquire into his behaviour, and who met 
the 10th of auguſt, 1760, viz. 


Gen. ſir Robert Rich, preſident, 

Gen. ſir John Ligonier, 

Lieut. gen. Hawley, 

Lieut. gen. lord Cadogan, 

Lieut. gen. Guiſe, 

Lieut. gen. Onſlow, 

Lieut. gen. Pultney, 

Lieut. gen. Huſke, - 

Lieut. gen; Campbell, 

Lieut: gen. lord de la Warr, 

Lieut. gen. Charles duke of Marlborough, 
Lieut. gen. Wolfe, 8 
Lieut. gen. Cholmondeley, 

Major gen. Laſcelles, 

Major gen. Bockland, 

Major gen. lord Geo, Beauclerk. 


| The members of this court being ſworn, and the 
neceſſary papers read, the judge advocate opened the 
proſecution, by accuſing the general of diſobedience 
pF to 
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to his majeſty*s orders. The nature of this coürt 
martial, did not require that many witneſſes ſhould 
be examined, the principal part of the proceedings 
was the general's defence. Having prepared it, it was 
read, and was as follows; n 

*© That he received theſe three letters together, by 
the fame hand, and muſt therefore take them toge- 
ther. That his orders were confuſed at leaſt, if not 
contradictory: that if they were confuſed, then he 
could not know how to execute them; and if they 
were contradiftory, they could not be executed at all. 

My ordets being confuſed and contradictory, I called 
a council of wat, not to deliberate whether I ſhoutd 
obey my orders or not, but only to take their fenſe, 
what was the meaning of them. br 

The whole number which I had then in garriſon, 
was but 2700 men. I had ſpared to Mr. Edgecomb's 
ſhips 230, which, with 40 of my men which he had 
left in St. Philip's, made 270. The ordinary duty 
of the garriſon required in workmen and guards 800 
men, ſo that I had then only 130 men more than 
three reliefs. If I had made the detachment of a bat- 
talion , and put it on board the fleet, I ſhould not 
then have had much more than two reliefs, and this 
at a time, when I beheved the place was in danger 
of being attacked, for good reaſons, which I do nct 
think myſelf at liberty to mention.“ 

When the judge advocate had finiſhed reading the 
_ general's defence; Mr, Fowke made a ſpeech to the 
court, by which he enforced what he before inſiſted 
upon, that the orders delivered to him were confuſed 
and contradictory, and that in every ſenſe that could 
be put upon them, they were diſcretionary, that is to 
ſay, to be complied with, or not to be complied 
with, according as the admiral and he ſhould, from 
the then circutnſtances of affairs, judge to be molt 
for his majeſty's ſervice. __ 

The reader perceives, that the general's defence 
conſiſts in the ſuppoſition of his order's being diſ- 

cretionary 
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eretionary, and theſe certainly were ſome queſtions; 
which would make one think, they either were ſo, 
or contradictory. The judge advocate being ordered 
to read a letter from the ſecretary at war to general 
Fowke, began it thus : | | 

« rote to you by general Stuart; if that order 
& js not complied with, then you are,” &c. &c. 

Upon which the general very naturally aſked, how 
could his lordſhip write, If that order is not com- 
« plied with,” if he had thought it an abſolute order, 
FS 1 not diſcretionary. „ 
Another very odd anſwer was made; during the ſit- 
ting of the court, which is very worthy of being re- 
membered to the credit of its author. | 

General Fowke aſked the ſecretary at war, But 
& is it not the cuſtom of your office, when ſecond 
e orders are intended to ſuperſede the firſt, to men- 
t tion that they do ſo ?” In reply to which, my lord 
Barrington ſaid, I had then been but about four 
months in my office.“ This anſwer, I think, needs 
no comment. 4 

When the queſtion came to be put, to acquit or 
to ſuſpend for one year, the court was equally di- 
vided, there being eight for acquitting, and eight for 
ſuſpending; and as, in ſuch caſes the preſident has a 
caſting vote, he gave it for ſuſpending. Which ſen- 
tence being reported to his majeſty, he thought fit to 
diſmiſs him from his ſervice. 

Such were the reſolutions of this council of war. 
I muſt make a few remarks on the eyidence that ap- 
peared on the trial, which I ſhall do with the ſtricteſt 
impartiality. General Fowke received two orders 
from the ſecretary at war, the firſt to receive lord 
Robert Bertie's regiment into his garriſon, and to 
ſend a detachment on board the fleet ; the ſecond 
ſaid nothing about lord Robert Bertie's regiment, 
but repeated the other order. On the receipt 
of them, he directly called a council of war, and 
laid before them the ſtate of his own garriſon, and 
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the difficulty of throwing ſuccours into Minorca, and 
deſired their opinion concerning the expediency of 
obeying his orders, whether it was for his majeſty's 
ſervice. The general afterwards in his defence de- 
clared, that he called this council of war, not to con- 
fider whether he ſhould obey his orders, or not, 
but to know the meaning of them: if this was really 
the caſe, would it not have been natural for him 
to lay his orders before them, and, in one word to 
aſk their opinions, whether they were diſcretionary 
or abſolute; but ſo far from this, there never paſſed 
a doubt about his orders, the point in diſpute amongſt 
them was, whether they ſhould be obeyed, or no. 
One point, indeed, ſpoke for him, which was the 
beginning of lord Barrington's letter, of the 12th of 
may. I u wrote you by general Stuart; if that or- 
“ der was not complied with, then,” this was in 
one ſenſe ſaying, that the order by general Stuart was 
diſcretionary, for his lordſhip muſt know, or had at 
leaſt great reaſon to think, that Mr. Fowke had re- 
ceived thoſe by general Stuart. But what con- 
demns him moſt of all was, his letter to the ſecre- 
tary at war, dated the 6th of may, wherein he tells 
him, „ That he had, with the advice of a council of 
& war, diſobeyed his order, and that he had been in- 
„ quced to act ſo, on the conſideration: of the weak 
« ſtate of his garriſon ;* but never once mentions 
that he had acted according to his judgment in obe- 
dience to his Jordſhip's diſcretionary orders; which 
he certainly would have done, had he really thought 
they were diſcretionary. If the general thought his 
orders to be ſo undoubtedly diſcretionary, . what occa- 
ſion was there to call a council of war, to know 
their meaning? as he ſays in his defence he did. In 
ſhort, it was that fatal letter to lord Barrington, which 
convinced the court martial of the general's diſobedi- 
ence; had he not produced it, many have thought, 
that he would have been acquitted ; but that letter 
| convinced 
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convinced them, that he himſelf thought his orders 
abſolute. 

But to leave the gloomy affairs of England for a 
moment, and turn our eyes on thoſe of more re- 
ſplendent and magnificent eclat; we muſt accompany 
the reader through the principal courts in Germany, 
and point out the ſeeming ſecret cauſes of thoſe great 
events, which for ſome years held all Europe equally 
in ſuſpence, and aſtoniſhment. As the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna were the principals in this famous 


conteſt, it will be neceſſary (for the information of 


the reader) to preſent him witli a recapitulation of the 
general affairs of Germany, antecedent to the period 
1 am ſpeaking of: and more particularly of the two 
_ courts abovementioned. 

Every one, who is the leaſt verſed in the hiſtory 
of Germany, muſt. know, that Frederick William 
the IId, elector of Brandenburg, was one of the 
greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed princes of his time, 
both for wiſdom and courage ; which were always 
properly employed for his own ſecurity, and the be- 
nefit of his people. He entered upon the government, 
in the year 1640, a time when the affairs of Germany, 
and his own, were in a very difficult and embarraſſed 
ſituation. In the year 1687, this prince came to an 
amicable concluſion with the emperor Leopold, in 
relation to a diſpute, which had long ſubſiſted, con- 
cerning the principality of Jagerndorff in Sileſia; the 
inveſtiture of which had been conferred on the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg, by Lewis, king of Bohemia, 
about the year 1323; which duchy had afterwards 


been reſumed by the houſe of Auſtria, under ſeve- 


ral trifling pretenſions, at times when the power of 
the auſtrian family was undiſturbed, and that of 


Brandenburg involved in the confuſion of war, In 


compenſation for this principality, the elector had 
the territory of Schwibus, in the northern part of 
Sileſia yielded up to him, which the emperor afterwards 
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found means to obtain back from his ſon and ſires 
ceſſor. | | 
Frederick III ſucceeded his father in the electorate 
of Brandenburg, in april, 1688 ; and, like ſeveral of 
his predeceſſors, entered upon the adminiſtration of 
affairs, at a conjuncture, which required a prince of 
great parts to conduct them to advantage. 

This great and magnificent prince died in the 
56th year of his age, and was ſucceeded in all his 
dominions by Frederick William, prince royal of 
Pruſſia, and eleQoral prince of Brunſwick, whoſe 
reign was no leſs glorious, than that of his father's, 
ſhewing, in every tranſaction of his life, that he was 
in every inſtance careful to maintain and ſupport his 
own dignity, to ſecure his dominions, to make him- 
ſelf reſpected by his neighbours, to keep his troops 
and fortreſſes conſtantly in ſuch a poſture, as- might 
prevent his being hurt by any unforeſeen accident ; 
and give him an opportunity, where the circumſtan- 
ces of things would permit it, of turning any ſueh 
accident to his advantage. It was with this view, 
that he kept always on foot, between 80 and 100,000 
regular troops well paid, and perfectly well diſci- 
plined ; at the ſame time that he was no leſs careful 
of his revenues, as being thoroughly ſenſible, that 
if ever a war became neceſſary, treaſure would be to 
the full as needful as troops. | | 

Charles Frederick, the preſent king of Pruſſia, and 
elector of Brandenburg, was born january the 24th, 
1712, and conſequently was in the 29th year of his 
Age, when he mounted the throne. I ſhall be more 
particular in what relates to this great monarch, an- 
tecedent to the period I ſhall attempt to write the 
hiſtory of, as he afterwards ſhone forth with ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing a luſtre, in the late war. 

The very dawning of this young monarch's go- 
vernment drew the attention of all Europe, and 
gave is neighbours very juſt ideas of what might 
be expected in the progreſs of it. He had been but 

indifferently 
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Indifferently treated in his father's life-time, and 
there conſequently were many who dreadet his re- 
ſentments; but he puniſhed no body except the 
counſellor Eckard, whom. he ordered to depart his 
dominions, becauſe he had been a conſtant deviſer 
of taxes, and the principal inſtrument of the late 
king, in laying burthens upon his ſubjects ; ſo that 
in his manner of treating him, the new monarch 
ſhewed that he cauld avenge the wrongs done to his 
people, though he was at the ſame time patient un- 
der his own. He was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the 
crown, than he declared himſelf a protector of learn- 
ing; and by a letter written with his own hand, in- 
vited the famous Mr. Maupertuis from Paris, to take 
upon him the direction of the academy of Berlin; 
or, as the king himſelf elegantly expreſſed it, to graft 
the ſlips of true ſcience on the wild ſtocks in the 
north *. 

This young monarch, in the diſputes he had con- 
cerning the barony of Herſtall, and principality of 
Neufchatel, with the biſhop of Liege, and the duke 
of Chevreuſe, manifeſted to his neighbours, the firm- 
.neſs and vigour of his government. Theſe however, 
were but as preludes to the great ſtroke of all, by 
which his majeſty added a great part of the rich and 
fruitful country of Sileſia to his dominions : which, 
as it has been conſidered as the occaſion of the gene- 
ral war of 1741, and bore a conſiderable ſhare in 
that of which I am giving the hiſtory ; the reader. 
will naturally expect, that we ſhould be a little 
more particular in the account of this ſingular tranſ- 
action. 

I have already ſhown, that the houſe of Branden- 
burg had a very fair title to the principality of Ja- 
gerndorf, and other territories in that country, which 


® Vide Preſent State of Europe, from which ingenious work I 
have taken great part of this accouut of the king of Pruffia, pre- 
ceding the war. : PETTY 
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the emperor, notwithſtanding united to the kingdom 
of Bohemia ; but as the elector {till kept up his claim, 
and the houſe of Auſtria had great need of his affiſt- 
ance, it was found neceſſary to give him ſome ſatis- 
faction; and accordingly a treaty was ſet on foot at 
Berlin, in 1686, whereby 1t was ſtipulated, that the 
elector ſhould renounce all the pretenſions of his 
Houſe, to the principalities of Jagerndorf, Lignitz, 
Brieg and Wohau, upon condition that the emperor 
ſhould yield to the elector, the territory of Schwibus. 
The baron de Frytag, who managed this negotia- 
ation for the court of Vienna, with the elector Fre- 
derick II, ſet on foot at the fame time another clan- 
deſtine treaty with the electoral prince Frederick, who 
was afterwards Frederick III, elector of Branden- 
burg, though he is generally called Frederick I, be- 
cauſe he was the firſt king of Pruſſia. : 

The nature of this ſecret negotiation was very 
dark ; for there were ſome family diſputes, in which 
the emperor threatened to take part againſt the 
prince, if, at the ſame time his father ſubſcribed the 
treaty abovementioned, he did not ſubſcribe an obli- 
gation to give up, as ſoon as it ſhould be in his power 
the territory of Schwibus, for'a ſmall ſum of money. 
Accordingly, when he became elector of Branden- 
burg, the money was offered, and the territory de- 
manded ; but all the counſellors of the new elector 
advited him not to part with it, as he had been com- 
pelled to make this agreement, which, in its own 
nature therefore was void; but the emperor Leopold 
inſiſting upon it, and threatening to uſe force, he 
yielded up the territory; but refuſed to confirm 
the renunciation made by his father, of his for- 
mer right. | 
Thus the reader ſees, in a few words, the nature of 
the king of Pruſſia's claim; he repreſented both 
Frederick II, and Frederick III, conſequently the 
rights of both were in him; and, as the houſe of Au- 
ſtria had taken away the equivalent, he conceived he 


had 
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had a juſt right to the territories formerly in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his family, v1z. the principality of Jagern- 
dorf, and other countries, of which he reſolved im- 
mediately to take poſſeſſion. He had two reaſons for 
acting in this manner, without any previous decla- 
rations made to the court of Vienna; the firſt was, 
that the male line of the houſe of Auſtria being ex- 
tinct, and the power of that family thereby weakened, 
he thought this a favourable opportunity of doing 
himſelf juſtice; and that he ſhould be wanting to 
himſelf and his poſterity, or ſucceſſors, if he neglect- 
ed it. His ſecond, that the elector of Bavaria and 
the king of Spain forming pretenſions upon the em- 
peror's ſucceſſion, he was deſirous of reconciling his 
view of doing himſelf juſtice, to the inclination he 
had of aſſiſting Mary Thereſa queen of Hungary, 
in maintaining her rights to her father's dominions, 
agreeable to the pragmatic ſanction. | a 
At the ſame time therefore, that he ordered his 
troops to march into Sileſia, which was in december, 
1740, he declared toh e court of Vienna, that not- 
withſtanding this ſtep, he was diſpoſed to promote 
the election of the duke of Lorrain to the imperial 
dignity z that he was willing to advance the queen 
of Hungary two millions of florins ; and that he yas 
ready to employ all his forces in defending her do- 
' minions, againſt all her competitors. But theſe pro- 
poſitions were abſolutely rejected, upon which a war 
enſued. It is to be obſerved, that in this article I 
am ſtating the claims, pretenſions, and meaſures of 
his pruſſian majeſty, as matters of fact; and am very 
far from taking upon me to decide, whether the for- 
mer were well or ill founded, and conſequently whe- 
ther the latter were right or wrong z but thus much, 
I think, I may be allowed to ſay, that if the court 
of Vienna had accepted of this propoſal, the war in 
Germany . had been prevented, and the empreſs 
queen had not yielded more to the king of Pruſſia, 
than ſhe was: obliged to do afterwards, after all the 
I 4 blood 
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blood and treaſure ſpent on both ſides in this fatal 
quarrel. | | | 

His pruſſian majeſty carried his point in the firſt 
inſtance; that is to ſay, he made himſelf maſter of 
Sileſia, without much oppoſition ; and the auſtrians 
having brought a great army into the field, under 
the command of the field marſhal count Nieuperg; 
in the beginning of the next ſpring, his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty gave that army battle, the 1oth of april, 1741, 
at Molwitz, in which, though with great effuſion of 
blood, he gained the victory. In may, 1742, he 
fought the famous battle of Czaſlau, in which he 
alſo claimed the victory ; but both parties being now 
weary of the war, a treaty of peace was negotiated 
between his majeſty on one part, and the queen of 
Hungary on the other, which was concluded and 
ſigned june the 11th, at Breſlau in Sileſia; by which 
the greateſt part of that duchy, and the whole coun- 
ty of Glatz were yielded to his majeſty. 

But this valuable ceſſion did not hinder him from 
entering into the league of Frankfort, in ſupport of 
the emperor Charles VII, in conſequence of which, 
he invaded Bohemia, and took the city of Prague, 
in june, 1744, won the unconteſted victory of Fried- 
burg in june, 1745, and that of Stadentz in the ſep- 
tember following. Let, the auſtrians ſtill perſiſting 
to continue the war, preſuming on the diverſion to 
be made by a great body of ruſſian auxiliaries, which 
it was ſuppoſed would have marched through Poland 
into his territories. But his pruſſian majeſty took 
advantage of the ſeaſon, and while. his enemies were 
pleaſing themſelves, with the hopes. of invading and 
ruining his country, the old prince of Anhault Deſſau, 
with a pruſſian army entered their's, The king of 
Poland was obliged to abandon his hereditary domi- 
nions, and to retire to the frontiers of Bohemia for 
ſafety. Leipſick opened her gates to the conqueror, 
and though a numerous army of ſaxons and auſtrians 
interpoſed, to preſerve Dreſden, yet, december _ 
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4th, 1745, they were totally defeated by the prince 
of Anhalt Deſſau, with half their number of pruſſian 
troops. 

The king entered Dreſden in triumph, and having 

overcome all his enemies, on the 14th of the ſame 
month, overcame his provocation and refentment ; 
and in the full warmth of victory, gave them a 
fair and equitable peace. By which, Sileſia was 
again ſolemnly yielded to him; the ſaxons gave him 
one million of crowns for the expence of the war; 
his majeſty acknowledged the emperor, guarantied 
the dominions of the empreſs queen, and included 
his ally, the eleftor Palatine, in the ſame treaty, 
which was negotiated under the mediation of his bri- 
tannic majeſty, and the concluſion of which, once 
more ſetrled the tranquility of Germany. 
I now come to the negotiations, which gave riſe 
more immediately to the war, of which I am giving 
an account; but the more clearly to do this, it 1s ne- - 
ceſſary to look back, a little before the peace of 
Dreſden, which I have juſt mentioned. I ſhall here 
acquaint the reader, that moſt of the facts mentioned 
in my account of that ſeries of projects, conſpiracies, 
treachery of the courts of Vienna, and Dreſden, 
is ſelected from the authentic pieces publiſhed by 
his majeſty of Pruſſia, when he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Dreſden. 

To come at the ſource of all theſe dark negotia- 
tions, which afterwards threw the greateſt part of 
Europe into a flame, we muſt look back as far as 
the war that preceded the peace of Dreſden, The 
fond hopes that the two courts of Auſtria and Saxony 
had conceived, upon the ſucceſs of the campaign, in 
1744, gave occaſion to a treaty of eventual partition, 
which they concluded the 18th of may, 1745, agree- 
ably to which, the court of Vienna was to have the 
duchy of Sileſia, and the county of Glatz; and the 
king of Poland, ele&or of Saxony, the duchies of 
Magdeburg, and Croflen, the circles of — 
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and Schwibus, together with the pruſſtan part, of Lu. 
ſatia; or only part of thoſe provinces, in proportion 
to their conqueſts. 

Soon after the peace of Dreſden, which was ſigned 
the 25th of december, 1745, there was no further 
room for a treaty of ſo extraordinary a nature, as 
that of an eventual partion, with regard to a power, 
with whom the two contracting parties lived in peace; 
but yet the court of Vienna made no ſcruple to pro- 
poſe to the court of Saxony, a new treaty of alliance, 
in which they ſhould likewile renew the treaty of even- 
tual partition, of the 18th of may, 1748. 
The court of Saxony thought it neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to give a greater conſiſtency to their plan, 

grounding it upon an alliance between the courts 
of Ruſſia and Vienna. Theſe two powers did in fact 
conclude a defenſive alliance at Peterſburg, the 22d 
of may, 1746. But it is eaſy to perceive, that the body 
or oſtenſible part of this treaty was drawn up merely 
with a view, to conceal the fix ſecret articles from 
the knowledge of the public; the fourth of which is 
levelled ſingly againſt Pruſſia, according to the coun- 
terpart of it, found by his pruſſian majeſty among 
the other ſtate papers, in the cabinet at Dreſden. 

In this article, the empreſs queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, ſets out with a proteſtation, that ſhe will 
religiouſly obſerve the treaty of Dreſden; but ſhe 
ſays a little: lower, “ If the king of Pruſſia ſhould 
be the firſt to depart from this peace, by attacking 
either her majeſty, the empreſs queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, or her majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
<* or even the republic of Poland, in all which caſes, 
the rights of her majeſty, the empreſs queen to 
% Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, would again take 
* place, and recover their full effect; the two con- 
e tracting parties ſhall mutually aſſiſt each other 
*« with a body of 60,000 men, to reconquer Sileſia, 
* re. 


The 


The reader will at once perceive the unjuſt ten · 
dency of this article; and theſe were the titles, by 
which the court of Vienna, propoſed to avail itſelf of, 
for the recovery of Sileſia. | Every war that could 
ariſe between the king of Pruſſia and Ruſſia, or the 
republic of Poland, is to be looked upon as a mani- 
feſt infraction of the peace of Dreſden, and a revival 
of the rights of the houſe of Auſtria to Sileſia; 
though neither Ruſſia nor the republic of Poland 
were at all concerned in the treaty of Dreſden; and 
though the latter, with which Pruſſia otherwiſe lived 
in the moſt intimate friendſhip, was not then even in 
alliance with the court of Vienna. From this it ſeems 
very manifeſt, that the th ſecret article of the treaty 
of Peterſburg, is ſo far from being a defenſive alli- 
ance, that it contains a plan of an offenſive alli- 
ance, tending to wreft Sileſia from the king of 
Pruſſia. | | | a 

From this article it ſeems obvious, that the court 
of Vienna had prepared three pretences for the re- 
covery of Sileſia; and by comparing it with her con- 
duct from that time, it is very viſible that ſhe thought 
to attain her end, either by provoking the king of 
Pruſſia to commence a war againſt her, or by kind- 
ling one between his majeſty and Ruſſia or Poland, 
by her ſecret intrigues or machinations; conſidering 
which, it is not a matter of any wonder, that this 
treaty of Peterſburg ſnould have been the hinge upon 
which all the auſtrian politics have turned, from the 
peace of Dreſden to this time; and that the nego- 
tiations of the court of Vienna have been principally 
directed to ſtrengthen this alliance, hy the acceſſion 
of other powers. | 

The court of Saxony was the firſt that was invited to 
this acceſſion, in the beginning of the year, 1746. 


They eagerly accepted the invitation, as ſoon as 


made; furniſhed their miniſters at Peterſburg, count 
de Vicedom, and the ſieur Pezold, with the neceſſary 


full powers for that purpoſe ; and ordered them to 
declare, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 

declare, that their court was not only ready to accede 
to the treaty itſelf; but alſo to the ſecret article againſt 
Pruſſia: and alſo, that if, upon any freſh attack from 
the king of Pruſſia, the empreſs queen ſhould, by 
their affiſtance, happen not only to reconquer Sileſia, 
and the county of Glatz, but alſo to reduce him within 
narrower bounds ; the king of Poland, as eleQor of 
Saxony, would ſtand to the partition ſtipulated between 
his poliſh majeſty and the empreſs queen, by the 
convention ſigned at Leipſick, the 18th of may, 1745. 
Count Loſs, the ſaxon miniſter at Vienna, was charg- 
ed, at the ſame time, to open a private negotiation, 
for ſettling an eventual partition of the conqueſts, 
which ſhould be made on Pruſſia, by laying down, 
as the bafis of it, the partition treaty of Leipſick, of 
the 18th of may, 1745. 

Throughout this unaccountable negotiation, it was 
affectedly ſuppoſed, that the king of Pruſſia would 
be the aggreſſor againſt the court of Vienna. But 
what right could the king of Poland draw from thence, 
'to make conqueſts upon the king of Pruſſia ? Or, if 
his poliſh majeſty, in the quality of an auxihary, 
would alſo become a belligerent party ; it could not 
be taken amiſs, that his pruſſian majeſty ſhould treat 

him accordingly, and regulate his conduct by that of 

the court of Saxony. This is a truth that was ac- 
knowledged, even by the king of Poland's own privy 
council ; for being conſulted upon their maſter's ac- 
ceſſion to the treaty of Peterſburg, they were of opi- 
nion, that the 4th ſecret article went beyond common 
rules; and that his pruſſian majeſty might look upon 
the acceſſion to it as a violation of the peace of 
Dreſden. 

Count Brühl, prime miniſter to the king of Poland, 
being, without doubt, thoroughly convinced himſelf 
of this truth, did all in his power to conceal the ex- 
iſtence of the ſecret articles of the treaty of Peterſburg. 
For, at the time that he was eagerly negotiating in 


Ruſſia, upon his court's acceſſion to it, and to its ſe- 
| cret 
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ctet articles, he cauſed a ſolemn declaration to be made 


at Paris, That the treaty of Peterſburg, to which 


« his poliſh majeſty had been invited to accede, did 
& not contain any thing more than what was in the 
« german copy, as appears from the count de 
Bruhl's letter . Loſs of the 18th of june, 1747; 
and by a memorial, which count Loſs delivered in 
conſequence of it. # | ip 
It is true, that the court of Saxony did yet defer, 
from one time to another, their acceding in form to 
the treaty of Peterſburg ; but they did not fail to let 
their allies know, again, and again, that they were 
ready to accede to it, without reſtriction, as ſoon as 
it could be done without too evident riſk, and their 
ſhare of the advantages to be gained ſhould be ſe- 
cured to them. This principal 1s clearly expreſſed, in 
the inſtructions given the 19th of february, 1750, to 
general d'Arnim, when he was going to Peterſburg, 
as miniſter from Saxony. This court being invited a- 
freſh, in the year, 1751, to accede to the treaty of 
Peterſburg, declared its readineſs to do it, in a me- 
morial delivered to the ruſſian miniſter at Dreſden, 
and even ſent full powers, and other neceſſary papers 
for that purpoſe, to the ſieur Funck, their miniſter 
at Peterſburg ; but required at the ſame time, that 
the king of England, as elector of Hanover, ſhould 
previouſly accede to the ſecret articles of the treaty 
of Peterſburg ;—And as his britannic majeſty would 
never be concerned in this miſtery of iniquity, count 
Brühl found himſelf obliged to wait the iſſue of the 
project, which had been formed, to make another alli- 
ance, of ſo innocent a nature as to be producible ; 
the courts of Vienna and Saxony thought it neceſſary 
to put on theſe outward appearances of moderation, 
that they might not wound the delicacy of ſuch of 
their allies, as were ſtaggered at the ſecret views of 
the alliance of Peterſburg ; but for their part, they 
never loſt ſight of their darling plan, to divide the 
ſpoils of the king of Pruſſia beforehand, in keeping 
ay conſtantly 
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conſtantly to the fourth article of that treaty as their 
baſis. e 
The reader will clearly perceive, from all the proofs 
that have now been produced, that the court of Sax- 
ony, without having acceded to the treaty of Pe- 
terſburg, in form, was not leſs an accomplice in the 
dangerous deſigns, which the court of Vienna had 
grounded upon this treaty; and that, having been 
diſpenced with by their allies, from a formal con- 
currence, they had only waited for the moment when 
they might, without running too great a riſk, concur 
in effect, and ſhare the ſpoils of their neighbour. 
In expectation of this period, the auſtrian and ſaxon 
- miniſters laboured in concert, and underhand, with 
the more ardour to prepare the means of bringing the 
caſe of the ſecret alliance of Peterſburg to exiſt. In 
this treaty it was laid down as a principle, that any 
war whatever between the king of Pruſſia and Ruſſia, 
would authoriſe the empreſs queen to retake Sileſia, 
There was nothing more, then, to be done, but to 
raiſe ſuch a war. In order to bring this about, no 
means were found more proper, than to embroil the 
king of Pruſſia irreconcileably with her majeſty, the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, and to provoke that princeſs, by 
all ſorts of falſe inſinuations, impoſtures, and the moſt 
atrocious calumnies, in laying to the king of Pruſſia's 
charge, all forts of deſigns againſt Ruſſia, and even 
the empreſs's own perſon ; and then upon Poland with | 
regard to Sweden. | 
The inſtructions which the court of Saxony gave, : 
m 1750, to general d' Arnim, when he was going to 
Peterſburg, as their miniſter plenipotentiary, contains 
one expreſs article, by which he is charged to keep | 
up dexterouſly the diſtruſt and jealouſy of Ruſſia with 
regard to Pruſſia, and to applaud every arrangement 
that might be taken againſt the latter. But no body 
executed theſe orders better than the ſieur de Funck, 
the ſaxon miniſter at Peterſburg,” who was the life and 
ſoul of the whole party. This miniſter never let an 
| opportunity 
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opportunity eſcape him, of inſinuating, that the king 


of Pruſſia was forming defigns upon Courland, Po- 


nim Pruſſia; and the city of Dantzick ; that the courts 
of France, Pruſſia, and Sweden, were hatching vaſt 
projets, in caſe of a vacancy of the throne of Poland; 
and numberleſs other falſities of the ſame kind; 
which his pruſſian majeſty has ſufficiently contradicted 
by his ſubſequent conduct, which he has followed to 
the republic of Poland, and by the caution he has uſed 
never to intrude himſelf into the domeſtic affairs of 
Poland and Courland, notwithſtanding the example 
other powers had ſer him. | 

It would be tedious to mention all the inſinuations 
of this nature, which occur in the correſpondence of 
the ſaxon miniſters. But more particularly. in their 
diſpatches of the 6th of december, 1753 ; 6th and 
13th of february ; 28th of july, and 1ſt of december, 
1754; wherein, among other inſinuations, are men- 
tioned, the commercial arrangements, the erection of 
mints, and of armaments in Pruſſia; and in one of 
the diſpatches is ſaid; that the king of Pruſſia's views 
of aggrandiſement upon poliſh Pruſſia, and his pro- 
ject to ruin the commerce of Dantzick, were well 
known. Theſe miniſters even gave out in a private 
manner, that France and Pruſſia had been buſied a 
long time at the Ottoman Porte, in raiſing up a war 


apainft Ruſſia; and that, if they ſucceeded therein, 


the king of Pruſſia would not fail to execute his de- 
ſign upon Courland. They next inſinuated, that the 
king of Pruſſia had found a channel in Courland by 
which he came at all the ſecrets of the court of Ruſſia. 

By the concurrence of ſo many calumnies and im- 


poſtures, they at length ſucceeded, in enſnaring the 


empreſs of Ruſſia's good faith and equity, and in pre- 
Judicing her againſt the king of Pruſſia, to ſuch a 


degree, that by the reſult of the aſſemblies of the ſe- 


nate of Ruſſia, held on the 14th and 15th of may, 
1753, it was laid down for a fundamental maxim of 
the empire, to oppoſe every further aggrandiſment of 
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that monarch, and to cruſh him by a ſuperior force; 
as ſoon as a favourable opportunity ſhould occur, of 
reducing the houſe of Brandenburg to its primitive 
ſtate of mediocrity. This reſolution was renewed in 
a great council, held in the month of october, 1753, 
and was extended fo far, that it was reſolved, With- 
e out any father diſcuſſion, whether that prince ſhould 
« happen to attack any of the allies of the court of 
« Ruſſia, or one of the allies of that court ſhould 
e begin with him *”. 

In order to form an idea of the joy, which count 
Brühl conceived upon this reſolution of the court of 
Ruſſia, and how well he was diſpoſed to bring his 
own to concur it; I ſhall produce the following paſ- 
ſages. In the diſpatch of the 11th of nevember, 
1755, He anſwers the ſieur Funck; that, The 
« deliberations of the grand council are ſo much the 
* more glorious to Ruſſia, in that there can be no- 
ce thing more beneficial to the common cauſe, than 
<< previouſly to ſettle the effectual means of deſtroy- 
ing the overgrown power of Pruſſia, and the un- 
e bounded ambition of that court.” 

The convention of a neutrality in Germany, ſigned 
at London the 16th of january, having ſilenced all 
count Brühl's calumnies, and ſhaken his iniquicous 
ſyſtem ; he redoubled his efforts in Ruſſia, in order 
to prevent the re-eſtabliſhment of a good underſtand- 
ing between the king' of Pruſſia -and the court of 
Peterſburg. In his letter of the 23d of june, 1756, 
he explained himſelf upon this ſubject in the follow- 

ing terms: | | 


In the ſame letter is the following paſſage, «© To this end the 

« court of Ruſſia will ere& magazines for 100,000 men at Riga, 

« Mittau, Liebau, and Windau; and they have found for this 

« ſervice a fund of two millions and a half of rubles, and another 

annual fund of a million and an half, to maintain theſe arrange- 
« ments.” | | | 

Extracted from a letter from the ſieur Funck, to count de Brühl. 

Peterſburg, october 20, 1755. | | 

« A 


« A reconciliation between the courts of Berlin and 
& Peterſburg, would be the moſt critical and the 
«© moſt dangerous event that could happen. It is 
* to be hoped, that Ruſſia will not hearken to ſuch 
C odious propoſals; and that the court of Vienna 
_ & will be able to thwart ſo fatal a union.” 

The court of Vienna having perfectly ſucceeded in 
this reſpect; and imagining, after the new connec- 
tions they entered into this year, that they had caught 

the opportunity of recovering Sileſia without ob- 
ſtruction; they loſt no time in taking their meaſures 
accordingly, all Europe ſaw with ſurpriſe, the arma- 
ments the court of Ruſſia made in the {pring, both 

by ſea and land, without any apparent object; they 
gave out that theſe preparations were made in conſe- 
quence of the treaty concluded with the court of Eng- 
gland, in 1755 z but it was very plain, that this de- 
claration was a mere pretence, ſince England had 
made no - requiſition for ſuccours. Soon after this, 
Bohemia and Moravia were crowded with troops 
magazines formed ; and all the preparations made 
for an immediate war. The deſigns of the king of 
Pruſſia's enemies were vaſt and unbounded. The 
diſpatches of count Fleming, which his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty afterwards publiſhed, with other important pa- 
rs of the ſame nature, are filled with a great num- 
— of curious paſſages. Amongſt others, he relates, 
that count Kayfcrling had received orders to ſpare nei- 
ther pains nor money, in-order to get an exact know- 
ledge of the ſtate of the revenues of the court of Vi- 
enna; and he aſſures, that this court had remitted a 
million of florins to Peterſburg. He very often ex- 
preſſes his own perſuaſion of an eſtabliſhed concert 
between the two courts of Vienna and Ruſſia; - that 
the latter, in order the better to diſguiſe the true rea- 
ſons of their armaments, made them under the appa- 
rent pretence of being thereby in a condition to fulfil 
the engagements they had contracted with England; 
And that when all the — ſhould be — 
8 = Yd they - 
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they were to fall unexpectedly on the king of Pruſſia. 
This perſuaſion runs through all his diſpatches ; and 
it is reaſonable to give credit to a miniſter ſo intelli- 
gent, ſo well informed, and ſo much in the way of 
being ſo. | | 
Upon combining theſe circumſtances together, viz. 

hat treaty af Peterſburg, which authoriſes the 
the court of Vienna to recover Sileſia, as ſoon as a 
war breaks out between Pruſſia and Ruflia ;—The 
reſolution ſolemnly taken in Ruſſia, to attack the 
king of Pruſſia upon the firſt opportunity, whether he 
ſhould be the aggreſſor or be attacked; The arma- 
ments of the two imperial courts, at a time, when nei- 
ther of them had any enemy to fear, but when the 
conjunctures ſeemed to favour the views of the court 
of Vienna upon Sileſia; — The ruſſian miniſters for- 
mally owning, that thoſe armaments were deſigned 
againſt the king; - Count Kaunitz's tacit avowal ;— 
The pains which the ruſſian miniſters. took to make 
out a pretence for accuſing the king of. Pruſſia, of 
having endeavoured to ſtir up a rebellion in Ukraine : 
From the combination of all theſe circumſtances, I 
fay, there reſults a kind of demonſtration, of a ſe- 
cret concert entered into againſt his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty. 
: That wiſe monarch could not ſhut his eyes againſt 
meaſures of ſuch a tendency as theſe, which were 
likely to become ſo fatal to himſelf, as his majeſty 
had been ſo long informed of all thefe particulars, 
from good quarters. The immenſe preparations of 
the court of Vienna, at leaſt obliged him to order M. 
Klinggrafe, his plenipotentiary miniſter at the impe- 
rial court, to demand of the empreſs queen, whether 
all thoſe great preparations of war, which were mak- 
ing on the frontiers of Sileſia, were deſigned againſt _ 
the king, or what were the intentions of her imperial 
majeſty? To this equitable demand, the empreſs 
queen anſwered in expreſs terms, That in the pre- 
& ſent juncture, ſhe had found it neceſſary to make 


„ armaments,” 
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tt .armaiments, as well for her own defence, as for that 
= of her allies, and which did not tend to the preju- 
& dice of any body.” | | Fg 
So vague an anſwer at ſo critical a time, required 
a more preciſe explanation. Wherefore M. Kling- 
orafe received freſh orders, and repreſented to the 
empreſs, that after the king, his maſter, had diſſem- 
bled as long as he thought conſiſtent with his ſafety 
and glory, the bad deſigns which were imputed to 
the empreſs, would not ſuffer him longer to diſguiſe 
any thing ; that he had orders to inform her, that the 
king was acquainted with the offenſive projects, which 
the two courts had formed at Peterſburg; that he 
knew, they had engaged to attack him together un- 
expectedly; the empreſs queen with 80,000, and the 
empreſs of ruſſia with 120,000 men; that this deſign, 
which was to have been put in execution in the ſpring 
of this year, was deferred till next ſummer, on 
account of the ruſſian troops wanting recruits z 
their fleet mariners ; and Livonia, corn to ſupport 
them; that the king made the empreſs arbiter of 
peace or war ; that if ſhe deſired peace, he required 
of her a clear and formal declaration, coniiſting of a 
poſitive aſſurance, that ſhe had no intention to attack 
the king either this year or the next ; but that he 
ſhould look on any ambiguous anſwer as a declaration 
of war; and that he called heaven to witneſs, that 
the empreſs alone would be guilty of the innocent 
blood that ſhould be ſpilt, and of the unhappy con- 
ſequences of war. | 

To fo juſt and reaſonable a demand was given an 
anſwer ſtill more haughty, and leſs ſatisfactory than 
the former, the purport whereof will be ſufficient to 
convince the public of the ill intentions of the court 
of Vienna. 2 | 

This anſwer conveys, in ſo many words, “ That 
* his majeſty the king of Pruſſia had already been 
employed for ſome time, in all kinds of the moſt 


*< conſiderable preparations for war, and the moſt 


K 2 * diſquieting, 
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4 diſquieting, * regard to the public tratiquility; 


when on the 26th of laſt month, that prince had 
thought fit to order explanations to be demanded 
of her. majeſty, the empreſs queen, upon the mili- 
< tary diſpoſitions that were making in her domi- 
* nions, and which had not been reſolved upon, till 
after all the preparations which his pruflian majeſty 
„had already made. 

That theſe were facts known to all Europe. 

<« That her majeſty the empreſs queen, might there- 
fore have declined giving explanations upon ob- 

« jects which did not require them; that however ſhe 
* had been pleafed to do it, and to declare with her 
* own mouth to M. Klinggrafe, in the audience ſhe 
granted him on the 26th of july, 

© That the critical tate of public affairs made her 
look upon the meaſures which ſhe was taking, as 

* neceflary for her ſafety, and that of her allies ; and 
that in other reſpects they did not tend to the pre- 
* judice of any one. 

„That her majeſty the empreſs queen had un- 
doubtedly a right to form what jadgments ſhe 
<< pleaſed on the circumſtances of the times; and that 

* 1t belonged likewiſe to none but herſelf to eſtimate 
„% her dangers. 

«<< That beſides her declaration was ſo clear, that 

« ſhe never could have imagined it could be thought 
© otherwiſe. 

That being accuſtomed to receive as well as to 
practiſe, the attentions that ſovereigns owe to each 
* other, ſhe could not hear, without aſtoniſhment 
and the juſteſt ſenſibility, the contents of the me- 
* morial preſented by M. Klinggrafe the 20th in- 
« ſtant, an account of which had been laid before 
66 her. 

% That this memorial was ſuch, both as to the | 
matter,, and the expreſſions, that her majeſty the 
5 empreſs queen, would find herſelf under a neceſſity 
< of tranſgreſſing the bounds of that — 
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cc which ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, were ſhe to an- 
«« ſwer the whole of its contents.“ 

But yet in anſwer to it, ſhe was pleaſed that M, 
Klinggrafe ſhould be further acquainted, | 

* That the informations which had been given to 
t his pruſſian majeſty, of an offenſive alliance, againſt 
* him, between her majeſty the empreſs queen, and 
ec her majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia ; as alſo, all the 
0 circymſtances and pretended ſtipulations of the ſaid 
« alliance, were abſolutely falſe and invented; and 
t that no ſuch treaty againſt his pruſſian majeſty did 
s exiſt, or ever had exiſted, | | 

* That this declaration would enable all Eur 


* events are, which M. Klinggrafe's memorial an- 


„ nounces; and let them ſee, that, in all events, they 


can never be imputed to her majeſty the empreſs 
“ queen,” | | 

Such was the anſwer of the court of Vienna, to the 
king of Pruſſia, as incongruous as it was inſufficient z 
and as to the matters of fact, which relate to his pruſ- 
ſian majeſty's meaſures, nothing is ſo far from truth 
as what the empreſs queen advances, - Thoſe facts 
which that court would have to be looked upon, as 
known to all Europe, are ſo different from what it 
declares them to be, that it will be neceſſary, for the 


reader's inſtruction, to ſet that affair in a clear light, 


Upon the ruſſian armament in the month of june, 
the king of Pruſſia cauſed four regiments to paſs out 
of his electorate into Pomerania; and gave orders 
that his fortreſſes ſhould be put into a ſtate of de- 
Fence ; this, and a few other very trifling movements 
is what gave ſo great umbrage to the court of Vienna, 
that an army of above $0,000- men was ordered to aſ- 


ſemble in Bohemia and Moravia. If the empreſs had 


detached troops out of Bohemia into Tuſcany, would 


the king of Pruſſia have had room for apprehenſiona 


jor Sileſia, and for aſſembling a numerous army there? 
rom this it is plain, that the march of the four re- 
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giments to Pomerania, only ferved the court of vi- 
enna as a pretext to palliate her ill intentions. 

On his pruſſian majeſty's hearing of the great mi- 
litary preparations carrying on in Bohemia, he ordered 
three regiments of foot, which had been in quarters 
in Weſtphalia, towards Halberſtadt; but did not ſend 
a ſingle regiment into Sileſia; the troops remained 
quiet in their garriſons, without even horles, and the 
other neceſſaries for an army which is to encamp, 
or which has deſigns of invaſion. During this time 
the court of Vienna continuing, on one hand, to hold 
the language of peace, and, on the other, to take the 
moſt ſerious meaſures for war; not content with theſe 
demonſtrations, cauſed another camp to be marked 
out, near a town, named Hotzenplotz, ſituated on a 
ſpot, belonging indeed to them, but which lies di- 
rectly between the fortreſſes of Neiſſe and Coſel; 
and prepared a great army in Bohemia to occupy the 
camp of Jaromers, within four miles of Sileſia. Theſe 
motions of the court of Vienna obliged the king of 
Pruſſia to conſider his own ſafety, eſpecially, as it 
was reaſonable to ſuſpect the deſigns of that court, 
who he knew was not altogether very well intentioned 
towards him: wherefore he thought it high time to 
make the diſpoſitions which his ſafety and dignity 
required; he gave orders for his army to provide 
themſelves with horſes, and to be in readineſs to 


march. 


Had his pruſſian majeſty formed any deſign i in pre- 
judice to the empreſs queen, every one who is at all 
acquainted with the formidable power of that mo- 
narch, muſt be ſenſible, that he would have had it 
in his power to execute them many months before the 


time in queſtion, and not having ſtaid for her aſſem- 
bling ſuch formidable forces for her defence. But 


that monarch was negotiating whilſt his enemies were 
arming. Such is the manifeſt weakneſs of the princi- 
pal foundation, whereon all the arguments of the au- 
ſtrian court, are founded. 


But 
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But this 1s not the only paſſage of the empreſs 
queen's anſwer that ſhows ſuch a formed deſign of 
equivocating in her negotiations, —ſhe mentions her 
ſo clear declaration to M. Klinggrafe. This declara- 
tion, though called ſo clear, is certainly on the whole, 
ynintelligible, who are the allies of the empreſs, thar 
were threatened with war? Was it the court of 
France? Or that of Ruſſia ? One muſt be ſtrangely 
blinded, to attribute to his pruſſian majeſty a deſign 
of attacking either of theſe two courts, and ſuch an 
enterprize, would ſurely require ſomewhat more than 
four regiments being ſent into Pomerania, The court 
of Vienna, in this memorial, ſay, they did not in- 
tend to attack any body ; might not they as eaſily - 
have ſaid, that they would not attack the king of 
Pruſſia by name ? | 

But the article in this memorial, on mhich the court 
of Vienna inſiſted moſt, in her anſwer, was, her alli- 
ance with Ruſſia, the ſtipulations of which, as they 
ſaid, were abſolutely falſe and invented. To be ſure 
it was very eaſy for the auſtrian miniſters to deny this 
convention; but beſides the facts which were pub- 
bliſhed about it, there were. circumſtances which 
ſeemed ſufficiently to indicate, at leaſt a concert. 
In the beginning of june, the ruflian troops ap- 
proached the frontiers of Pruſſia. An army of 70,000 
men was formed in Livonia, at the ſame time that 
they were preparing at Vienna to aſſemble a ſtrong 
army in Bohemia, which was to appear there under 
the name of an army of obſervation. Theſe inſtan- 
ces, beſides many more that might be produced, was 
it neceſſary, are {ufficient to ſhow in the are light, 
the deſigns of the court of Vienna. 

In ſhort, it plainly appears, that count Kaunitz 
propoſed to ſhut the door againſt all means of ex- 
plaining and conciliating matters; and, at the ſame 
time, to purſue the preparations of his dangerous 
deſigns, in the expeRation that the king of Pruſſia, 
would be 0 far provoked, as to take ſome ſtep, 
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which might ſerve to make him paſs for the ag- 


greſſor. ; 

The conduct of the court of Dreſden ſquared ex- 
actly with that of Vienna; under the feigned cha- 
racter of a neutral power, count Brühl reſolved, that 
his country ſhould be equally forward with his allies, 
in their deſigns againſt his pruſſian majeſty. Ir is 
eaſy to judge of this, by the counſel, which count 
Fleming gives count Brühl, in his diſpatch of the 
14th of july. To grant the paſſage to the pruſſian 
troops; and afterwards to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be moſt proper.” | | 55 

By a letter from count Fleming of the 18th of 
auguſt, the empreſs queen explained herſelf to that 
miniſter in the following terms: Fr 
That ſhe required nothing for the preſent, from 

the king of Poland, as ſhe was very ſenſible of his 


tickliſh ſituation ; that however, ſhe hoped he would, 


in the mean while, put himſelf in a good poſture, in 
order to be prepared at all events; and that, in caſe 
any breach ſhould happen between her majeſty and 
the king of Pruſſia, ſhe would, in time, nat be averſe 
to concur, in caſe of need, in the neceſſary meaſures 
for their mutual ſecurity,” “ 5 

Hut not to detain the reader longer than is neceſſa- 
ry, on producing ſuch a concatination of facts, to 
prove that his pruſſian majeſty was not the aggreſſor 
in thoſe troubles that enſued this train of dark and 
ſecret negociations; it evidently appears, that the 
ſaxon court had a ſhare in all the dangerous deſigns 
which were formed againſt that monarch ;—their 
miniſters were the authors, and chief promoters of 
them ;—and though they did not formally accede to 
the treaty of Peterſburg, they had however agreed 
with their allies to ſuſpend their concurrence therein, 
till ſuch time only, as the king's forces ſhould be 
weakened and divided, and they might pull off the 
maſk without danger. 8 55 hs 


The king of Poland had adopted as a principle, 


that any war, between the king of Pruſſia and * 
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of his poliſh majeſty's allies, furniſhed him with 3 


title to make conqueſts upon Pruſſia, And it was in 


conſequence of this principle, that he thought he 
could, in time of peace, make a partition of the do- 
minions of his neighbour. 

Count Brühl entered very eagerly into the plat with 
the court of Vienna, by the injurious reports he under- 
took to propagate :—and I think I have made it ap- 
pear very clearly, that there was a ſecret concert ex- 
iſting between the courts of Vienna and Saxony; in 
conſequence of which, the latter did intend to let the 
king's army paſs, in order to act afterwards, accord- 
ing to events, either in joining his enemies, or in 
making a diverſion in his dominions, unprovided 
with troops. 

Such were the deſigns of the ſecret enemies of his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia; and in ſuch a cauſe, let 
any man put himſelf in that monarchi's place, would 
he not have drawn upon himſelf an everlaſting re- 
proach, in the opinion of all equitable 'and impartial 
judges z would he not have rendered himſelf account- 
able to all his poſterity ; if he had not made uſe of 
every expedient, that divine and human laws had put 
in his power, to prevent, in good time, thoſe deſigns, 

that tended to deprive him of, the greateſt part of his 
dominions, and to plunge him into abſolute deſtruc- 
tion. . | | 22 f 
For an inſtance of the bad deſigns of Saxony, we 
need but conſider the warlike preparations made in 
that country, at the ſame time that her majeſty the em- 
preſs queen was doing the ſame in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia ; large magazines were every where formed, and 
the king of Poland reſolved to put himſelf at the 
head of his army, and poſt himſelf in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner for facilitating his junction with 
the auſtrian army in Bohemia: an immenſe road was 
cut through the mountains of Bohemia, and marked 
at certain diſtances with poſts bearing this remarkable 
inſcription Tye MILITARY ROAD; all theſe are ſo 
many circumſtances, that completely open the i” 
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of the court of Saxony to a full view. This new 
MiL1iTARY ROAD, in particular, could never ſurely 
have been made in order to facilitate the paſſage of 
the pruſſian army; and thoſe poſts, which actually 
remain to this day, are ſo many. ſpeaking proofs of 
the concert, which had long been forming between 
the courts of Vienna and Saxony, and were but too 
ſtrong a juſtification of the reaſons his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty had to prevent the effects of it, 

Before I proceed to trace that monarch in the 
meaſures which he thought it neceſſary, in this con- 
juncture, to take; I ſhall, for the reader's aſſiſtance, 
in recollecting preciſely all that train of negociation 
between the courts of Vienna, Dreſden, and Peterſ- 
burg, juſt curſorily recapitulate theſe affairs in as 
ſhort a compaſs as poſſible; and then proceed in 
giving an account of the military affairs in this 
part of the world, which drew the attention of all 
Europe. 

In the firſt place, he is to remember, chat the em- 
preſs queen having ceded Sileſia ta the king of Pruſſia, 
by the treaties of Breſlau and Dreſden, ſoon began 
to envy that monarch the poſſeſſion of ſo valuable a 
part of her former dominions. The deſire of repoſ- 
ſeſſing herſelf of that country, and of tevenging 
herſelf againſt the king of Pruſſia, induced her to at- 
tempt at any rate to gratify thoſe two favourite de- 
ſires; but fearful of the power and enterpriſing ge- 
nius of the pruſſian monarch, ſhe, although ſuperior 
in her forces, ſought for ſome ally to join with her, 
in theſe ambitious deſigns + ſhe caſt her eyes on the 
elector of Saxony, king of Poland, who anſwered 
her with all poſſible cordiality, and Gmilitude of no- 
tions: theſe two powers formed a ſecret concert, and 
invited the empreſs. of Ruſſia to accede to the ſame 
deſign; that princeſs was more cautious, and as ſhe 
had not at that time the leaſt glimpſe. of diſpute with 
the king of Pruſſia, was not ſo eaſily drawn into the 
ſcheme. The courts of Vienna and Dreſden finding 
this difficulty, contrived and propagated a thouſand 

calumnies 
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calumnies, tending to depreciate that monarch, and 
infuſed intimations to the empreſs of Ruſſia of many 
bad deſigns formed by Pruſſia againſt her; and in 
time, by this means, and by gaining over ſeveral of 
the empreſs's miniſters to their party, they perſuaded 
her to come fully into their iniquitous ſchemes, which 
concluded in the treaty of Peterſburg, between. the 
court of Vienna and Peterſburg : Saxony by reaſon 
of her ſituation ſo much in the power of Pruſſia, was 
excuſed from formally acceding to this treaty before 
matters were brought to ſuch a criſis, as ſhe might 
do it without any great danger to herſelf. By this 
treaty, the empreſs queen was entitled to retake poſ- 
ſion of Sileſia, in caſe his pruſſian majeſty ſhould at- 
tack her, or any one of her allies, or even the repub- 
lic of Poland. 5 | 

The plan for the part which Saxony was to take in 
the war, which was inevitably to follow ; was, in caſe 
Pruſſia demanded at any time a paſſage for his troops 
through that electorate, in his way to the dominions 
of the empreſs queen, in ſuch caſe to grant that de- 
mand; and, as ſoon as his pruſſian majeſty ſhould 
have his hands full in Bohemia, or elſewhere, to 
march with all the forces of the electorate, into the 
very heart of the pruſſian dominions, which would 
then be deſtitute of forces for their defence. The 
better to enſure ſucceſs in theſe meaſures, the empreſs 
of Ruſſia made immenſe preparations for the ſubſiſt- 
ing an army of 120,000 men, which, by the treaty 
of Peterſburg, were to march againſt Pruſſia, The 
empreſs queen in Bohemia and Bavaria, on the fron- 
tiers of Sileſia, formed camps of 80,000 men, and 
the whole face of thoſe countries wore. the appear- 
ance of an approaching war. The king of Poland, 


elector of Saxony, on his part aſſembled an army, 


in his electorate, of 30,000 men, and formed maga- 
Zines for their ſubſiſtence; and cut an immenſe road 
through the mountains into Bohemia z and called it 
the MILITARY ROAD. 


Such 


e 

Such were the preparations and meaſures of his 
pruſſian majeſty's enemies, when he thought it not 
ſafe to continue any longer without being certain 
that they were not deſigned againſt him. He ac- 
cordingly ordered his miniſter plenlpotentiary at the 
imperial court, to demand againſt whom theſe great 
preparations were making; but receiving an equivo- 
cating anſwer, he again demanded a ſolemn promiſe 
of the empreſs that ſhe would not attack him in the 
courſe of this year, or the next; but being alſo re- 
fuſed a catagorical anſwer, and having good intelli- 

nce of all the above particulars, and the bad de- 
igns of his enemies; he very juſtly thought that it 
would be inexcuſable in him not to avert the blow, 
which hung in ſo formidable a manner over his 
head, by ſtriking at the boſom of his enemy, to 
diſable him from executing the bad defigns he had 
formed. Such was the caſe of his pruſſian majeſty ; 
and all Europe muſt allow, that he was at liberty 
to attack any of the three powers in confederacy 
againſt, him without violating in the leaſt degree, the 
laws of nations: and although, he began hoſtilities, 
yet his enemies were the aggreſſors in the war, 


* By aggreſſion, is underſtood every act, which is diametrically 
oppoſite to the ſenſe of a treaty of peace. An offenſive league; 
—the ſtirring up of enemies, and prompting them to make war 
upon another power ;—deſigns of invading another prince's domi- 
nions ;—a ſudden irruption :—all theſe different circumſtances are 
ſo many aggreſſions; although the laſt, only, can be properly called 
an hoſtility, | 42177 | 

Whoever prevents theſe aggreſſions, may commit hoſtilities ; 
but is not the aggreflor.— In the ſucceſſion war, when the troops of 
Savoy were in t french army in Lombardy, the dyke of _ 
made a treaty with the emperor againſt France :—the french diſ- 
armed theſe troops, and carried the war into Piedmont :—it was 
therefore the duke of Savoy, who. was the aggreſſor ; and the 
french, who committed the firſt hoſtilities. —The league of Cam- 
bray was an aggreſſion :—if the Venetians had, then, prevented 
their enemies, they would have committed the firſt hoſtilities ; but 
| they would not have beel the aggreſſors. 
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King of Pruſſia demands a paſſage for his troops through 
Saxony, King of Poland's anſwer. King of Pruſſia 
enters Saxony. Takes poſſeſſion of the eleforate. Pruſ- 
fian army blockades the ſaxon camp at Pirna. Moti - 
ons of the auſtrians. Marſhal Schwerin enters Bobemia. 
Marſhal Keith marches into Bohemia. Battle of Lo- 
woſchutz. The ſaxon army capitulates. King of Po- 
land ſets out for Warſaw. Pruſſian army retreats into 
Saxony. And goes into winter quarters. Sad ſtate of 
Saxony. Auſtrians go into winter quarters. Affairs 
in Ruſſia: Deſigns of France. Preparations of- the 
king of Pruſſia. Reflections. Marſhal Keith, | 


H majeſty the king of Pruſſia, clearly foreſce- 
a 


ing that a war was inevitable, and that a paſ- 
ge through Saxony was abſolutely neceſſary for his 
army, ordered M. de Malzahn, his miniſter at the 
court of Dreſden, to demand ſuch a paſſage. On 
the 29th of auguſt, he accordingly demanded a pri- 
vate audience of the king of Poland, and made the 
following verbal declaration to his majeſty, on the 
part of the king his maſter : gf 
His majeſty the king of Pruffia finds himſelf 
obliged, by the behaviour of the empreſs queen to 
attack het, and to march through the territories of 
Saxony into Bohemia : he accordingly demands a 
_ paſſage through the electoral dominions of his po- 
liſh majeſty, declaring, that he will cauſe his troops 
to obſerve the ſtrifteſt diſcipline, and take all the 
care of the country that the circumſtances will permit. 
His poliſh majeſty, and his royal family, may at the 
ſame time depend upon being in perfect ſafety, and 
of having the greateft reſpect paid them, on the part 
of his pruſſian majeſty. As to the reſt, after reflect- 
ing upon the events of the year 1744, there 1 no 
reaſon 
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reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the king of Pruſſia ſhould 
take ſuch meaſures, as may prevent a return of what 
then happened. Moreover, he deſires nothing ſo 
much as a ſpeedy re- eſtabliſnment of peace, in order 
to give him the happy opportunity, of reſforing the 
king of Poland to the quiet poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions, againſt which he has not, in other reſpects, 
formed any dangerous deſigns.” | 

M. de Malzahn added, That the neceſſity which 
the king his maſter was under of acting in this 
manner, could only be imputed to the calamity of 
the times, and the behaviour of the court of Vienna.“ 
The king of Poland, in the ſurpriſe which this de- 
claration threw him into, anſwered M. de Malzahn, 
That he ſhould not have expected a requiſition in 
the form that it had juſt been made to him; that be- 
ing at peace with all the world, and under no en- 
gagement relative to the preſent object with any of 
the powers actually at war, or thofe about to enter 
into ir, he could not conceive the end of making 
ſuch a declaration ; but that he ſhould give anſwer 
upon this ſubiect in writing, and hoped his pruſſian 
majeſty, contenting himſelf with a quick paſſage, 
would neither forget the reſpect due to a ſovereign, 
nor that which all the members of the germanic body 
reciprocally owe to each other.” 

Soon after this verbal anſwer, the king cauſed ano- 
ther to be delivered in writing to M. de Malzahn, 
which imported much the ſame as the other, but was 
more explicit. | | 

Beſides lord Stormont, the britiſh miniſter, who 
went on the part of the king of Poland, to wait on 
the king of Pruſſia, his poliſh majeſty likewiſe ſent 
the count de Salmont, one of his miniſters. Hs 
pruſſian majeſty received them very politely, heard 
their propoſals, and told them, That he himſelf 
wiſhed for nothing more than to find the king of 
Poland's ſentiments qcquieſce with his declarations: 
that the neutrality which his poliſh majeſty ſeemed 

deſirous 
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deſirous to obferve, was exactly what he required of 
him; But that in order to render this neutrality more 
ſecure, and leſs liable to variation, it would be proper 
for his poliſh majeſty to ſeparate his army; and ſend 


the troops he had aſſembled at Pirna back into their 


quarters; that a ſtep of this nature would be a full 
roof of a neutrality not to be doubted off; and that 
after this he ſhould take a pleaſure, in ſhewing by an 
ual condeſcention, his diſpoſition to give real marks 
of his friendſhip for his poliſh majeſty, and concert 
with him what meaſures might be proper to be taken, 
according to the ſituation of affairs.” | 

But to comply with theſe terms was not the de- 
fign of his poliſh majeſty ; he had raiſed an army of 
30,000 men for other exploits, than to march back 
again into their quarters, As to his pruſſian majeſty, 
foreſeeing that war was become inevitable, and that 
the king of Poland, by his actions, was reſolved to 
continue his military preparations ; at laſt reſolved to 
enter Saxony, and by ſtriking ſo effectual a blow, 
diſſenable his enemies from executing the formidable 
ſcheme they had projected, 

This great monarch having prepared with the ut- 
moſt diligence, a powerful army, found it ready for 
action by the end of auguſt. - His ſituation at this 
critical conjuncture was alarming ; the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, of itſelf an overmatch for him ; he 
knew he had to cope with beſides a vaſt army of ruſ- 
fians, who were upon their march for Pruſſia; add to 
theſe, the king of Poland, at the head of 30,000 
men ; nor was his majeſty without fears from the 
part which France might take, in the ſituation which 
her new ally the empreſs queen then was in. 

But, being prepared for the worſt that could happen, 
he reſolved to begin hoſtilities by attacking Saxony ; 
having firſt conferred the chief command in Pruſſia, 
on marſhal Lehwald, an officer of the greateſt cou- 
rage and abilities; and that in Sileſia, on marſhal 
Schwerin, a ſoldier grown old in the pruſſian ſervice, . 

and 
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and a particular favourite of the king's, having taught 
his majeſty the firſt rudiments of the art of war; re- 
ſerving to himſelf that of the principal army, intended 
to act in Saxony and Bohemia. r EEE 
The ſaxon general had made choice of the poſt of 
Pirna, for the rendezyous of their troops, as the moſt 
convenient, either for deceiving the ptuſſian army, 
in caſe of its advancing into Bohemia, or for receiv- 
ing ſuccours from the auſtrians. Upon the firſt 
motion of the pruſſian troops, for marching into 
Pomerania, or, in caſe of neceſſity, for joining mat- 
ſhal Lehwald, the ſaxons abandoned all their garri- 
ſons bordering on Brandenburg, and took poſt be- 
tween the Moldaw and the Elbe. They afterwards 
returned to their quarters; and, a ſecond time, broke 
up and repaired to their reſpective cantonments. The 
motive on which they acted þeing known, proper 
meaſures were taken ; and the king of Pruſſia, en- 
tering Saxony on the 29th of auguſt, marched with 
his troops, divided into three columns, towards Pirna. 
The firſt ſex out from the duchy of Magdeburg, 
under the command of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wie, direfting their route to Leipſic, Borna, Kem- 
nitz, Freyberg, Dippoldſwalde, to Cotta. The ſe- 
cond command by the king, and under him field 
marſhal Kieth, marched through Pretſch, Torgau, 
Lonmatſch, Wilfdruff, Dreſden, and Zehiſt. The 
third commanded by the prince of Brunſwick Be- 
vern, croſſing Luſatia, took its rouge through Elſter- 
werde, Bautzen, Stolpe, to Lohmm. Theſe, three 
columns arrived the ſame day at the camp at Pirna, 
which they inveſted. The diviſion commanded by 
the king, took poſſeſſion of Dreſden, and cut off all 
communication between that city and the ſaxon 
camp; and on the 8th his majeſty took up his quar- 
ters at Wilſdruff, On the 1oth, a great part of the 


pruſſian army marched in order towards the ſaxon 


camp, and the head quarters were placed at Seid- 
litz, not much above half a german mile _ 
rom 
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from Pirna. And the ſame day one regiment of 


cuiraſſiers, and three of dragoons, marched through 
Dreſden into the camp at Wilſdruff, where a body of 


16000 men were {till left. 


The diviſion under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, 
amounting to about 15000 men, entered Leipſic on 
the 20th. And fo impenetrable are the councils of 
his pruſſian majeſty, that even prince Ferdinand, when 
he ſet out upon his march, did not know what courſe 
he was to take further than Gros-Kugel, where, upon 


opening his inſtructions, he found the king's orders 
to advance to Leipſic, and take poſſeſſion of it. 


Notice was given the ſame evening to the deputies 
of the corporation of merchants, that they were to 
pay all taxes and cuſtoms only to the order of his 
pruſſian majeſty ; the deputies waited on prince Fer- 


dinand of Brunſwic, next morning at 11 o'clock, who 


regeived them very politely, and repeated to them, 
that from that day, all contributions were to be paid 
to the order of the king of Pruſſia, and not to his 
poliſh majeſty; and aſſured them that they might 


depend upon his friendſhip, protection, and care to 


maintain good order. The ſame day the prince took 
poſſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe and exciſe - office; and 
ordered the magazines of corn and meal to be opened 
for the uſe of his troops. | 
. Whilſt his highneſs prince Ferdinand tranſacted 
theſe affairs in ſo reſolute a manner at Leipſic, his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia did the ſame at Dreſden. 
The king of Poland, on the news of the irruption of 
the pruſſians, left his capital, the city of Dreſden, at- 
tended by his two ſons, prince Zavier, and prince 
Charles, on the gd of ſeptember, and put himſelf at 
the head of his troops, encamped at Pirna, reſolving 


to defend himſelf to the laſt. The queen, and the 


reſt of the royal family, remained in the city, and 
were treated in the moſt polite manner by the king of 
Pruſſia, who took poſſeſſion of it the 8th. That 
monarch eſtabliſhed all the offices for the execution of 
1 L. public 
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2 buſineſs belonging to the pruſſian army, at 

orgau, which was the place where contributions and 
duties of all kinds were paid: and as the caſh and 
treaſure of the army were kept here, 1500 peaſants 
were ſet at work to throw up entrenchments round 
the place, to prevent its being attacked or ſurpriſed. 
The deputies from Leipſic were conducted hither, 
and detained as a ſecurity for the obedience of the 
regency of that city, and the payment of its duties 
and contributions. A pruſſian commiſſaty was left to 
take care of theſe payments, but what is extraordinary, 
not one ſoldier. | 4 

I have already obſerved, that the three columns of 
the pruſſian army met at Pirna the ſame day. They 
were no ſooner encamped round this poſt, than it was 
perceived, that notwithſtanding the inferiority of the 
ſaxon army, the advantageous ſituation of the ground 
it poſſeſſed, was ſo great, that it was not to be at- 
tacked without confiderable loſs. It was therefore 
determined to turn the attack into a blockade, and to 
treat the ſaxon army rather in the manner of a town 
beſieged, than like a poſt, which might be attacked 
according to the cuſtom of war carried on in an open 
country. | 
The ſituation of the ſaxon camp, which made it 
almoſt impregnable, was as follows, viz. The plain be- 
tween Pirna and Koenigſtein, where the ſaxon camp 
was pitched, is a continued rock, with a diclivity 
down to the Elbe on one ſide, and into a valley on 
the other. This declivity ends on one ſide of Koen- 
igſtein, from whence begins a thick foreſt, in which 
the ſaxons cut down trees, and barricaded themſelves, 
On this ſide of Pirna is a narrow paſſage, where, as 
well as in the town itſelf, they made intrenchments, 
and raiſed in and about their camp, near 60 redoubts, 
which were well provided with a great number of 
cannon. But this advantageous ſituation did not re- 
medy the want of water, proviſions, and forage ; the 
ſaxon generals omitted nothing that might ** 
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the pruſfians to proceed on their march for .Bohetnias 
and leave them behind, without attacking them. 
But former experience had given the king of Pruſſia 
wiſdom, with regard to future tranſactions. If, on 
the one hand, no direct attack was thought adviſe- 
able; ſo, on the other, no enemy was to be left be- 
hind. Beſides ſtrictly blockading the ſaxons, it was 
alſo reſolved to form an army of obſervation, to pre- 
vent any ſuccours being ſent from the auſtrian army. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the pruſſians took 
poſſeſſion of the poſts of Leopoldſhain, Marckerſ- 
dorf, Hellendorf, Cotta, Zehiſt, 'Sedlitz, as far as 
the Elbe, where, by their bridge, they had a com- 
munication with the poſts of Lohmm, Welen, Ob- 
reſwaden, and Schandau. In theſe different places 
were diſtributed thirty- eight battalions, and thirty 
ſquadrons. Seventy- nine battalions and ſeventy 
ſquadrons, were deſtined for Bohemia, which entered 
by detachments, moving to Peterſwalde, Auſig, and 
Jonſdorf. This body was commanded by marſhal 
Keith, by whoſe orders general Manſtein made 
himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Ketſchen, taking 
an hundred auſtrians priſoners. The marſhal en- 
camped at Jonſdorf, where he ſtaid till the end of 
the month. x | A 
- Hitherto marſhal Brown had kept cloſe in his 
camp at Kolin ;- which was almoſt completely form- 
ed by the 2 1ſt of auguſt, moſt of the artillery for 
that purpoſe being arrived; but the troops were not 
all complete then; the marſhal had under him prince 
Piccolomini, ſeven lieutenant field marſhals, and ſix- 
teen major generals ; beſides this, the auſtrians were 
then aſſembling troops at Olliſchau. The court of 
Vienna drew all the forces of her imperial majeſty's 
immenſe dominions, into Bohemia : all the officers 
in the auſtrian Netherlands received orders to join 
their regiments directly, and hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to march on the firſt notice, 'and were very 
ſoon detached into Bohemia ; and orders arrived at 
6 L. 2 | Bruſſels, 


1 
Bruſſels, to raiſe ſeveral independent companies of 
100 men each : parties of 5 or 6000 croatians were 
continually marching through Vienna for their camps 
in Bohemia and Moravia: 
Marſhal Schwerin, as I before obſerved, was ap- 
pointed by his pruſſian majeſty to command in Si- 
leſia; that general, after paſſing through the county 
of Glatz, had advanced to Nachot, afterwards to 
the banks of the Mettaw, and laſtly to Aujet, where 
he routed a detachment of huſſars, and dragoons, 
commanded by general Bucof, and took 200 priſon- 
ers. Afterwards the marſhal took poſſeſſion of the 
camp of Aujeſt, and foraged under the walls of Ko- 
nigſgratz, where prince Piccolomini was encamped. 
Near Hoenmaut the pruſſian huſſars defeated 400 
auſtrian dragoons, and took many of them in their 
flight. This was all marſhal Schwerin could do, 
The camp at Koningſgratz was ſituated at the con- 
flux of the Adler into the Elbe: the enemy were 
entrenched, and this poſt in its front too difficult to 
be attacked. | 
When his pruſſian majeſty took poſſeſſion of Dreſ- 
den, he ſent an officer to the queen to demand the 
keys of the cabinets, the archieves, and treaſures of 
her huſband : her majeſty unwillingly complied z and 
when the pruſſian officer received the keys of her, 
he requeſted further, that her majeſty would alſo put 
him in poſſeſſion of a certain caſket, containing ſome 
particular papers, and-deſcribed it to her : the queen 
denied having any knowledge- of ſuch a caſket, and 
told the officer ſhe knew not what he meant. Ma- 
dam, replied he, (pointing to a cabinet) the caſket 
Jam ordered by my maſter to demand, is in that 
cabinet. The queen in ſome confuſſion aſſured him, 
he was miſtaken, for the cabinet contained no ſuch 
papers. But the pruſſian officer inſiſted upon hav- 
ing it opened, and finding that the moſt peremp- 
tory demands would not be complied with, by 
her poliſh majeſty, he broke it open himſelf in her 
| | preſence, 
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preſence, and took out the very caſket he had des 
.manded, and which contained all the original con- 
yentions, and letters which paſſed between the courts. 
of Saxony, Vienna, and Peterſburg. Toe 

His pruſſian majeſty finding himſelf poſſeſſed of fo 
invaluable a treaſure, inftantly publiſhed them, that 
all Europe might be convineed of the neceſſity there 
was for his beginning hoſtilities in his own defence. 

Great efforts were only to be made in Saxony ; the 
fituation of the ſaxon camp, made it neceſſary for 
the auſtrians to advance to their relief, and the pruſ- 
ſians found it neceſſary to keep theſe enemies off, as 
well as to continue the blockade of the ſaxon camp 
in the cloſeſt manner. The condition of the <lec- 
torate was certainly at this time on the verge of de- 
ſtruction, the pruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
towns and fortreſſes, and had demanded about a fort- 
mnt after their entrance, to be delivered in the ſpace 
of three weeks at fartheſt, 1100 oxen, 2500 ſheep, 
200,000 meaſures of oats, 150,000 quintals of hay, 
and 20,000 truſſes of ſtraw ; the value of them all 
was ſuppoſed to amount to 625,000 crowns. 

In the mean time the empreſs queen, found herſelf 
obliged in honour, to relieve her ally the king of 
Poland; accordingly ſhe ordered marſhal Brown to 
diſengage the ſaxons. His army was encamped at 
Budin, near the conflux of the Egra with the Elbe ; 
and for the executing theſe orders, he had the choice 
of three ways; one by attacking and defeating mar- 
ſhal Keith's army, which was no eaſy taſk : the ſecond, 
by marching to the left, through Belin, and Teop- 
litz, to enter Saxony, which laid him under the-ne- 
ceſſity of expoſing his flank to the pruſſian army, and- 
even of being deprived of this magazines at Budin 
and Welſern : the third, by fending a detachment 
through Leutmeritz, and proceeding to the ſaxons by 
the way of Bohmiſch, Leipe and Schandau. This 
laſt meaſure could not produce any thing deciſive z 
the ground in the neighbourhogd. of Schandau, and 
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Ober-Raden, being ſo difficult, that a ſmall body 
of troops may ſtop an entire army. But his pruſſian 
majeſty, in ſo critical a time, judged his preſence 
was neceſſary in Bohemia. Accordingly, he left the 
camp at Setlitz, on the 28th of ſeptember, and the 
ſame day reached marſhal Keith's camp at Jonſdorf. 
On the 29th, the army in Bohemia was ordered to 
march : the king going before with eight battalions 
and twenty ſquadrons, encamped at Jirmitz, where 
the ſcouts of the army brought advice; that marſhal 
Brown was, the next day, to paſs the Egra. His 
majeſty, now judged, that the beſt way was to draw 
near the enemy; in order to obſerve all their motions. 
On the goth, all the troops followed the king in two 
colums, the one by the way of Proſcobot, and the 
other by the way of Jirmitz. From Jirmitz he 
marched with his van, towards Welmina, where he 
arrived that evening, an hour before ſunſet. There 
he ſaw the auſtrian army, with its right wing at Lo- 
woſchutz, and its left towards the Egra. That even- 
ing the king, himſelf, occupied, with ſix battalions, 
a hollow, and ſome riſing grounds, which commanded 
Lowoſchutz, and which he reſolved to make uſe of,the 
next day, in order to march out againſt the auſtrians. 
The army arrived, at night, at Welmina, where the 
king only formed his battalions behind one another, 
and the ſquadrons in the ſame manner, which remain- 
ed all night in this poſition z the king himſelf fitting 
up all night, and having no other covering but his 
cloak, before a little fire, at the head of his troops. 
On the firſt of october, at break of day, he took 
with him his principal general officers, and ſhewed 
them the ground he intended to occupy with his army, 
viz. the infantry forming®he firſt line, to occupy two 
high hills, and the bottom betwixt them; ſome bat- 
talions to form the ſecond line; and the third to be 
compoſed of the whole cavalry. The ground where 
the pruſſians formed themſelves in order of battle, 
contained only the ſix battalions of the van, the 
b ground 
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ground continuing to widen towards the left. The 
declvity of theſe mountains was covered with vine- 
yards, divided into a great many incloſures, by ſtane 
walls, three feet high, as belonging to different per- 
ſons. In theſe vineyards, marſhal Browne poſted his 
pandours to ſtop them, ſo that, as every. battalion of 
the left entered the line, it was obliged to engage the 
enemy. But their fire being faint and unſteady, it con- 
firmed his pruſſian majeſty in his opinion, that mar- 
ſhal Browne was retreated, and that the pandours and 
bodies of cavalry ſeen in the plain were his rear. This 
Opinion appeared the more plauſible, from the im- 
poſſibility of ſeeing any appearance of an army; a 
thick fog hiding every thing, and did not diſperſe till 
paſt eleven. His majeſty ordered his artillery to play 
on the cavalry in the plain, upon which. it ſeveral 
times altered its form, Sometimes it appeared nu- 
merous ; ſometimes drawn up chequer-ways; ſome- 
times drawn up in three contiguous lines; ſometimes 
five or ſix troops filed off to the left, and diſappeared. 
After the king had found that the battalions were 

ſſeſſed of the hollow, in the manner he had ordered 
it, he thought, that the firſt thing to be done, was 
to drive back the enemy's cavalry, which ſtood in 
the front, Accordingly he ordered twenty ſquadrons 
of horſe to charge them; who, having formed them- 
ſelves at the foot of the eminence, where the pruſſian 
infantry was pofted, charged and broke the auſtrian 
horſe. But, as the auſtrians had placed 'behind their 
cavalry in hollow places and ditches, a great body 
of infantry, with ſeveral pieces of cannon, the pruſ- 
fian cavalry, through the briſkneſs of their attack, 
found themſelves expoſed to the fire of this cannon 
and infantry : which obliged them to return and form 
again, under the protection of their own infantry and 
cannon, and this without being purſued: by the au- 
ſtrian cavalry. It was not till now, apprehended, by 
his pruſſian majeſty, that the auſtrians were faci 
him with their whole army. The king at that time 
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was for placing his cavalry behind in a ſecond line; 
but before this order could be brought, his horſe, 
prompted by their natural impetuoſity, and a deſire 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, charged a ſecond time, 
bore down all oppoſition, paſſed through the ſame 
flank fire, as at the firſt charge, purſued the enemy 
above 300 paces z and, in the exceſs of ardour, croſſed 
a ditch 10 feet wide. Beyond this ditch, at the di- 
ſtance of 300 paces was another; behind which ap- 

ared the auſtrian infantry, drawn up in order of 
— Immediately 60 pieces of cannon played upon 
the pruſſian horſe, which therefore repaſſed the ditch, 
and returned to their infantry, at the foot of the 
mountain, without being followed. The king then 
ordered his cavalry to poſt themſelves behind the in- 
fantry. About this time, the fire on the left wing 
began to increaſe. Marſhal Brown had ſuceeſ- 
ſively brought on 20 battalions, who, paſſing by 
Lowoſchutz, lined the banks of the Elbe, to ſup- 
port the pandours in the vineyards ; and the ene- 
my uſed all poſſible efforts to flank the left of the 
pruſſian infantry, the king perceived the neceſſity 
of ſupporting it, and ordered the battalions. of the 
firſt line to turn to the left ; the battalions of the 
ſecond line filled up the intervals, which had been 
_ occaſioned by this motion; ſo that the cavalry. formed 
the ſecond line, which ſupported the infantry. At the 


ſame time the whole left of the infantry, march- 


ing on gradually, wheeled about, and attacked the 
town of Lowoſchutz in flank, in ſpite of the prodi- 
gious fire of the enemy: the pruſſian grenadiers fired 
in through the doors and windows, and roofs of the 
houſes, in the burning of which, the battalion of 
Kleiſt and Bornſtadt chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
In this action, though only the attack of a poſt, 
every pruſſian ſoldier of the left wing fired ninety ſhot. 
They had no more powder nor ammunition for their 
cannon z notwithſtanding which, the regiment of 


Itzenblitz and Manteufel entered Lowoſchutz, with 


their 
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their bayonets fixed, and drove before them nine 
freſh auſtrian battalions, which marſhal Brown had 
Juſt poſted there. The battle concluded with a diſ- 
orderly flight of the auſtrians. What hindered the 
pruſſian cavalry from taking advan of it was, 
firſt, the broad ditch mentioned in deſcribing the ſe- 
cond gallant attack made by them z and ſecondly, 
the maſterly diſpoſition of marſhal Brown, in tak- 
ing all the left of his infantry, which had not been 
attacked, to cover his broken troops which were fly- 
ing in the utmoſt confuſion. In this order marſhal 
Brown waited the approach of night to retreat. At 
an hour after midnight he began his march towards 
his camp at Budin, breaking down all his bridges 
over the Egra. The next day, the prince of Bevern 
was detached by the king of Pruſſia, with a body of 
8000 men to Schirkowitz, which was on their right ; 
and from thence he ſent out parties along the Egra, 
to reconnoitre the paſſes. The auſtrian army amounted 
to 60,000 before the battle, which laſted ſeven hours, 
during which, the cannonading was inceſſant on both 
ſides. The loſs of the auſtrians was computed at 
about 7000 men killed or wounded ; 500 taken mu 
ſoners ; amongſt whom was prince Lobkowitz, four 
pieces of cannon, and three ſtandards, The loſs of 
the pruſſians did not exceed 6 or 7000, among whom 
was general Ludritz, an officer of great merit and 
experience. The pruſſian army encamped on the field 
of battle, where it continued without moleſtation, 
foraging within cannon-ſhot of the auſtrian army. 

On the 6th, his pruſſian majeſty received advice 
that marſhal Brown had made a detachment, in which 
was his own regiment z and that theſe troops had moved 
to Raudnitz, and were advancing towards Bohmiſch- 
leipe, in their way for Saxony, and conſiſted of about 
6000 men. Although the weakneſs of this detach- 
ment could cauſe little apprehenſion, his maj 
thought that his army in Saxony, conſiſting only of 
thirty ſquadrons, might want a reinforcement of horſe; 
5 tet | "eſpecially 
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eſpecially if the ſaxons ſhould attempt to force the 
paſs of the Hellendorf, where the cavalry might be 
uſefully employed, particularly in the plains of Pe- 
terſwalde, Theſe conſiderations determined the king 
to go thither in perſon. Accordingly, ſetting out 
from Lowoſchutz, on the 13th, with 15 ſquadrons of 
dragoons, he arrived at his other army, on the 14th 
at noon. | 

The reader may now perceive that the battle of 
Lowoſchutz was not entirely deciſive, For although 
his pruſſian majeſty, in the account which he publiſhed 
of this campaign, pretends, that his army in Bohe- 
mia was intended merely to cover the blockade of 
the ſaxon camp; yet we may perceive that his in- 
tention, when he ſet out for Bohemia, was, in caſe 
he got a deciſive victory, to march directly to Prague, 
to facilitate the conqueſt of all that kingdom : every 
impartial man, will, I believe, agree, that this mo- 
narch, had he gained ſuch a victory as I am ſpeaking 
of, would not have directly marched back to his 
army in Saxony; his buſineſs would in every reſpe& 
have been more completely done, had he got poſſeſſion 
of Prague and thereby been enabled to extend his win- 
ter-quarters into the very heart of Bohemia. But I 
would not be thought from hence to derogate from 
the real greatneſs of this victory, although diſputed 
by the auſtrians, that his pruſſian majeſty gained it; 
we may find by marſhal Brown's inability to relieve 
the ſaxons, on which account he engaged the pruſſian 
army; and the advantage the victor's cauſe received 
from it, was very conſiderable z it was the firſt action 
of the war, and the ſoldiers looked on it as a good 
omen of future ſucceſs. His pruſſian majeſty in this, 
victory found the happy effects of that exquiſite dif- 
cipline to which he had inured his ſoldiers ; the fire 
of the pruſſian ſoldiers, as well as their artillery was 
ſo extremely heavy and unintermitting, that it was. 
almoſt impoſſible for any troops to ſtand unbroken 
before it. WEL | In 
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In the mean time great changes happened in the 
camp at Pirna, ſince the roth of october. The ſax- 
ons had that day attempted to throw a bridge over 
the river at Wilſtead. The pruſſians had there a re- 
doubt, from whence a captain with 50 grenadiers 
fired on the ſaxon's boats. He took ſeven or eight 
of them, and others he ſunk with their cannon ; ſo 
that the deſign of the ſaxons miſcarried. They now 
altered their deſign, and, ſeeing the difficulty of 


. tranſporting their boats on the Elbe, where they 


had the fire of three pruſſian redoubts to paſs, they 
therefore loaded their pontoons on horſes, and carried 
them thus by land to a place near Konigſtein, op- 
polite to the village of Halbſtadtel. This outlet of 
their camp had excited the attention of the ſaxons, 
as being the moſt eaſy, on account of the ſuccours 
they expected from the auſtrians. For the better 
underſtanding of this relation, it will be neceſſary to 
break here the thread of the narrative, in order to 
deſcribe the nature of the ground, which is known 
to be the baſis of military wee The deſcrip- 
tion which I before gave of the poſt of Pirna, has 
ſhewn its ſituation: to be very ſtrong ; but with this 
defect, that it is as difficult to come out of it as to 
force it. According to the ſituation of the ground, 
the ſaxons could attempt to force a paſſage only by 
Hermſdorf and Hellendorf. This would certainly 
have been attended with great loſs, though there was 
a probability of ſaving by this attempt a part, at leaſt, 
of their men. It cannot but be thought, that they 
'exe entirely unacquainted with the ſituation of 
albſtadt, Burgearſdorf Zeigenruck, Schandau, and, 
with the diſpoſition of the pruſſians in theſe poſts. 
The pruſſian general Zeſchwitz, with eleven battali- 
ons and fifteen ſquadrons, was poſted between Schan- 
dau, and Wendiſchefere; and oppoſite to him in the 
villages of Mitteldorf and Altendorf, encamped mar- 
ſhal Brown with his detachment. Leſchwitz was 
much ſtronger than Brown. The impracticable ſitu- 
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ation of theſe rocks hindered the auſtrians from ad. 
vancing to Bugerſdorf. This could not be done with. 
out a body double their number, or filing off, two 
a-breaſt, in fight of general Leſchwitz towards Al- 
ſtadt. Where the ſaxons intended to paſs, is a ſmall 
plain, in the center of which ſtands Lilienſtein, a 

mountain. On both ſides of this rock, in the form 
of a creſent, five battalions of grenadiers guarded 
an impracticable barricade of felled trees. Behind 
them at the diſtance of 500 paces, two brigades 
of foot were placed in the defile of Burgerſdorf, 
ſupported by five ſquadrons of dragoons ; and behind 
this defile is Ziegenruck, a perpendicular rock, 60 
feet high, and which forms a ſemi-circle round theſe 
difficult poſts, joining the Elbe, at its two extremi- 
ties, From this inconvenient place, however, it was, 
that on the 11th the ſaxons began to form their. 
bridge. The pruſſian officers, inſtead of diſturbing 
them, ſuffered them to finiſh it. The deſcent from 
Tirmſdorf, towards the Elbe, is tollerable practicable ; 
but, after they had finiſhed their bridge, the great 
difficuty remained of climbing up the rock, from 
whence they could go only by one foot-path to Al- 
ſtadtel. It was on the 12th, in the evening, that 
they began their march. Two battalions of grena- 


diers, after infinite difficulty, got on the other ſide. 


On the 13th, this road was intirely deſtroyed by the 
continuat rains ; ſo that there was no poſſibility of get- 
ting their cannon from their entrenehments; and ac- 
cordingly they left them behind. This day their ca- 
valry, their baggage, and their rear found themſelves 
confuſedly embarraſſed, one being ſtopped by ano- 
ther. The' difficulty of the paſſage hindered the 
march of their troops, the van could only file off one 
by one, whilſt the main body and the rear were obliged 
to remain motionleſs on the ſame place. On the 1 3th, 


very early in the morning, prince Maurice of An- 


halt received the firſt advice of the retreat of the ſax- 


ons. The pruſſion troops without delay, marched in 


ſeven 
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ſeven columns. It was with great labour they. climbed 
thoſe rocks, rey which, 107% Ki Hey 2 with 
no ſition. Upon gaining the height, they form- 
ed 1 S ruſſian huſſars fell y ty four ſaxon ſqua- 
drons, which compoſed their rear-guard, and drove 
them to their infantry, near Tirmſdorf. The pruſ- 
fian companies bf hunters, lodging themſelves in a 
wood, on the flank of theſe troops, extremely galled 
them with their fire. At the ſame time, prince Mau- 
rice ordered the foot regiment of Pruſſia to advance 
on an eminence, to the right of the ſaxons; and two 
pieces of cannon being brought to play on their 
rear guard, a general flight enſued. The huffars 
threw themſelves on the baggage of the army, and 
lundered it ; and the hunters conveyed themſelves 
into the woods, near the Elbe; from whence they 
galled the rear guard in its retreat. The ſaxons now 
loſt all preſence of mind, and cut down their bridge, 
which was carried away by the current to the poſt of 
Raden, where it was ſtopped. The pruſſian army 
encamped on the eminence of Stuppen, its left join- 
ing to the Elbe, and the right extending _ a lar 
hollow way, terminating near Hennerſdorf. Such 
were the ſituations of the pruſſian, auſtrian and ſaxon 
troops, when the king of Pruſſia arrived on the 14th, 
with his dragoons, at the camp at Struppen. 

Marſhal Brown had arrived on the 11th, at Lich- 
tenſdorf, near Schandau, and immediately acquainted 
the ſaxons with his arrival, letting them know, that 
he would ftay there all the next day, but no longer; 
and, in the mean time, waited for the notice of a cer- 
tain ſignal, to begin the attack on the pruſſian poſts, 
which ſignal was not given. The ſaxons were in a 
cul de fac, or place, through which there was no 
paſſage, where it was impoſſible for them to act, and 
they laboured under unſurmountable difficulties ; ſo 
that, though the king of Poland, who was at Ko- 
nigſtein, was ardent, for making an attack, his ge- 
nerals convinced him of the utter impoſſibility of it. 

| Marſhal 
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Marſhal Brown perceiving all the dangef of the fitu- 
ation he was then in, retreited on the 14th towards 
Bohemia. Whereupon, a pruſſiani officer; with a body 
of huſſars fell upon the rear of the auſtrians, con- 
ſiſting of 300 huſſars, and 200 pandburs ;z and, rout- 
ing them, the hungarian infantry was put to the ſword, 
This affair, which gave riſe to ſo many debates and 
reproaches among the auſtrian and ſaxon generals, is 
very eaſily decided; the caſe was, that neither party 
had a ſufficient knowledge of the ground which the 
ſaxons had pitched upon for their retreat, and to 
which alone was owing the ſurrender of the ſaxon 
army. The king of Poland, who was yet in the 


caſtle of Konigſtein, ſeeing his army in ſuch a ſitua- 


tioh, that it could not force a paſſage by the ſword, 
and withont all hopes of proviſions or fuccours, per- 
mitted his troops to ſurrender themſelves prifoners of 
war, Count Rutowſki was appointed to draw up the 
capitulation⸗ . The king of Pruſſia made no diffi- 
culty of reſtoring the colours; ſtandards, and kettle- 
drums, which were carried to the king of Poland at 
Konigſtein. According to the capitulation the ſaxons 
marched out of their camp. On the 16th, in the 
morning, bread was ſent to the ſoldiers, as ſoon 
as the capitulation was agreed to. On the 17th 
they paſſed the Elbe, preceded by their general offi- 
cers, at a place called Raden, where the pruſſians had 
a bridge of boats; from thence they marched into 
a plain in the neighbourhood, and after paſſing be- 


* His pruſſian majeſty's anſwer to the 5th article of eapitulation, 
is conceived in thoſe ſpirited terms, which the prince was ſo wont 
to uſe. Rutowſki demanded that the life and grenadier yur 
ſhould be excepted in the capitulation; to which his majeſty an- 
ſwered, „There is no exception to be made, becauſe it is known 
« that the king of Poland did give orders for that part of his troops 
« which is in the ſaid kingdom to join the ruſſians, and to march 
« for this purpoſe to the frontiers of Sileſia; and a man muſt be a 
* fool to let troops go which he holds faſt, to ſee them make head 
« againſt him a ſecond time, and to be obliged to take them priſo- 
« ners again.“ 
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tween two battalions of pruſſian guards, they were 
received by two battalions of the prince of Pruſſia's 
regiment, drawn up on the right and left; they there 
formed a hollow ſquare, and had the articles of war 
read, and the military oath adminiſtered to them, 
As there was but one bridge laid oyer the river, and 
the roads from the ſaxon camp were extremely bad 
and as every regiment took the vath ſeparately; this 
ceremony laſted all that day and the next. The ſol- 
diers wete all armed; and moſt of them entered into 
the ſervice of his pruſſian majeſty, and the officers 
were permitted on their parole, to go to their places 
of reſidence. 7 | 

The whole ſaxon army conſiſted of 16,000 men, 
3000 of which were horſe and dragoons. The ſol- 
diers were extremely well looking, robuſt young men, 
and had not ſuffered for want of proviſions during 
the blockade of five weeks. But the cavalry was al- 
moſt ruined; : S 

On the 18th, the king of Poland ſet out for War- 
ſaw. The troops of Pruſſia were withdrawn from all 
the places in this road; and the ſame regard ſhewn to 
his perſon, as crowned heads reciprocally obſerve to- 
wards each other, in the moſt protound peace. The 
queen of Poland, together with the royal family, con- 
tinued in their capital; and had the ſame honours paid 
them from their enemies that ſurrounded them, as 
they were accuſtomed to receive from their own ſub- 
jects. | 
: It was expected by many, that the king of Pruſſia, 
after gaining ſuch an acceſſion. of ſtrength, as the 
ſaxon army, would again march into Bohemia, and 
face marſhal Brown on a more equal footing than be- 
fore. But that wiſe monarch, weighing the diſadvan- 
tages that might accrue to his army by hazarding a 
winter's campaign, in a country, where the ſeverity 
of the weather is generally more deſtructive than the 
moſt deſperate battle; againſt the advantages that 
might be gained by a ſecond victory, at a ſeaſon when 
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it was impoſſible to improve it, prudently reſolved to 
withdraw his army into quarters of cantonment, and 
there to wait the motions of the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, marſhal Keith was ordered to ſend off the bag- 
gage of his corps on the 2 1ſt of October, the horſe 
and heavy artillery on the 22d; which was accordingly 
executed. 

His pruſſian majeſty left Struppen the 2oth, ac- 
companied with 10 battalions, to cover the retreat of 
his bohemian army, and lay that night at Peterſwalde, 
and the next at Lenai; on the 22d, in the morning 
lieren his battalions at Lenai) went to Lowoſchutz, 

ut returned that night to Lenai. On the 23d, early 
in the morning, the camp at Lowoſchutz broke up; 
they formed into two columns, the firſt commanded 
by marſhal Keith, the ſecond by the prince of Pruſ- 
ſia, Marſhal Keith detached four battalions by the 
banks of the Elbe, to guard the right of the army, 
and, at the ſame time, to pick up the detachments 
placed along the river : they joined the army at Lenai. 
The prince of Bevern commanded the rear guard, 
which conſiſted of eight battalions, five ſquadrons of 
dragoons, and five of huſſars. On the left of the 
rear of the army, but at ſome diſtance, was poſted 
part of the regiment of leithen huſſars, to prevent 
the auſtrian irregulars from acting; they lay that 
night at Lenai, the 23d, where they reſted the 24th 
and 25th, | | 

In the mean time, marſhal Brown could not well 
penetrate into the deſigns of his pruſſian majeſty ; but 
thinking it probable, that he was making his diſpo- 
ſitions for retreating, he ſent a detachment of 3000 
men, under general Haddick, with a deſign to har- 
raſs the rear of the pruſſian army ; but he found his 
pruſſian majeſty had made fo maſterly a diſpoſition, 
that it was in vain to attack him. He accordingly 
retired, | 

That monarch had occupied with his ten battalions 
all the high grounds about Lenai, and his army on: 
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tinued to retire in perfect ſafety, his battalions ſtill 
marching on, and keeping poſſeſſion of the heights. 
The army advanced on the 26th to Teutſch Neu- 
dorff, encamped there, and the next day to Schoen- 
walde, and re-entered Saxony on the zoth, where it 
was cantoned between Pirna and the frontier along 
the Elbe. General Zaſtrow, with his brigade, was 
poſted at Giſhiibel and Gottleube, where he was at- 
tacked by the auſtrian pandours ; but they were re- 
pulſed with loſs, and purſued beyond Peterſwalde; 
after which, diſheartened by the warm reception they 
always met with, they no longer difturbed the ad- 
vanced poſts of the pruſſian army. 

At the ſame time the army at Lowoſchutz 
was quitting Bohemia, marſhal Schwerin was or- 
dered to return into Sileſia. He had paſſed the 
Elbe at Jaromitz : and, after procuring all the fo- 

poſſible, he marched towards Schalitz z to which 
place ſome thouſands of hungarians followed him, a 
body of his troops attacked them, and drove them as 
far as Smirſitz; after which, he continued his march 
unmoleſted. On the 2d of november, he entered 
the county of Glatz, and put his army into places of 
cantonment. 

His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, entered Dreſden 
in triumph, on the 21ſt of november, accompanied 
by the princes of his houſe, and ſeveral general offi- 
cers, on horſeback, followed by his regiment of life- 
guards, and took his reſidence at count Brühl's 
magnificent palace. He rode every day, and im- 
mediately on his coming, examined the fortifica- 
tions of the city, as well as the proviſion and ammu- 
nition, with which it was ſtored: ten thouſand of his 
troops were quartered in the city and the neighbour- 
ing villages. The number of mouths this occaſioned 
to be at Dreſden, enhanced the price of corn ſo 
much, that a buſhel of wheat coſt five crowns. And 
what enhanced this fcarcity was, a monopoly, one 
lingle man having farmed all the mills 3 
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and the bakers were all obliged to have their corn 
ground at theſe mills ; and although three memorials 
were preſented to his poliſh majeſty, requeſting a re- 
medy to ſo great a grievance ; yet, ſuch was the inat- 
tention of that court to the good of its ſubjects, that 
they rejected them, and the mills continued farmed. 

The king of Pruſſia, during his ſtay at Dreſden, 
in order to keep off the enemy's irregular troops 
from making incurſions into Saxony, ordered ditches 
to be made ten ells broad, and five deep; and by 
laying trees acroſs, made a ſort of barricade. His 
majeſty alſo ordered the fortifications of the city of 
Dreſden to be conſiderably repaired and augmented, 
and formed a very conſiderable magazine there for the 
uſe of his troops. That monarch alſo ſent advice to 
the lords of the regency, at Leipſick, that they muſt 

prepare quarters for 6000 pruſſian foot, and a regi- 
ment of horſe, who ſoon after made their appear- 
ance in that city, to the great impoveriſhment of the 
inhabitants. His pruſſian majeſty this winter raiſed 
gooo men in the electorate of Saxony, to recruit his 
forces with. | at 

The reader cannot but ſtop here one moment, to 
picture to himſelf the diſmal ſtate of Saxony. With- 
out a ſovereign; and his pruſſian majeſty governing 
the whole electorate as abſolutely as he did in Bran- 
denburg ; obliged to maintain, and even recruit an 
army of near 100,000 men; beſides the enormous 
contributions every where demanded. It is true, the 
ſeverity of the pruſſian diſcipline was ſuch, that the 
country ſuffered leſs from them than they would 
have done from any other army in the world ; but 
then the hardſhips which the poor peaſants and burgh- 
ers felt, were very terrible, from the licentious diſ- 
poſition of the conquering ſoldiers, which, though 
diſcipline greatly diſcouraged, yet it could never per- 
fectly ſubdue it. 

In this general ſcene of misfortunes, the only place 
of tranquility was Dreſden, where the queen of Po- 


land 
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land and her Ry ſtill refided ; and though a paper 
war continued at the Hague, and ſeveral other courts, 
between the kings of Poland and Pruſſia, yet nothing 
was to be ſeen at Dreſden, but the greateſt roliteneſs 
and complaiſance. The king of Pruſſia admiring a 
very fine ſet of pictures in the royal palace; her po- 
liſh majeſty being informed of it, ordered them to be 
immediately carried to that monarch. On the other 
hand, nothing was wanting to alleviate the diſagree- 
ableneſs of her preſent ſiruation. The pruſſian offi- 
cers were always preſent at the operas and balls, in the 
royal palace, which paved the way to ſeveral marriages 
between them and her poliſh majeſty's .maids of ho- 
nour ; and his pruſſian majeſty, whenever any birth- 
day in the royal family happened, always ſent marſhal 
Keith to compliment the queen in his name. | 

Marſhal Brown, in the mean time, finding that he 
had nothing more to fear from the pruſſians this win- 
ter, ſent all his troops into winter quarters in Bohe- 
mia, fixing the head quarters at Prague. 

His pruſſian majeſty having ſeen every thing in 
properorder, throughout his wiater quarters in Saxony, 
returned to Berlin, from whence he dictated many of 
thoſe memorials which were publiſhed, in anſwer to 
thoſe of his enemies, particularly of the houſe of 
Auſtria, His imperial majeſty, in quality of head of 
the empire, iſſued a multitude of decrees againſt his 
pruſſian majeſty, ſome addreſſed to himſelf and others 
to the empire : but all theſe threatening matters 
were regarded in the moſt contemptible light, by that 
monarch. We 

What gave him much more uneaſineſs, were the 
great preparations carrying on in Ruſſia ; the 
Czarina openly declared them to be deſigned 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, under the pretence of 
ſuccouring her allies, as ſhe was bound by the treaty 
to do: for this purpoſe, ſhe made very conſider- 
able preparations, and that monarch was threatened 
with having at leaſt 100,000 men on his back from 
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that quarter. The french alſo gave out, all over Eu- 
rope, that they intended marching a formidable army 
to the aſſiſtance of their ally the empreſs queen; and 
the preparations they made on the frontiers of France, 
indicated ſome great deſign in hand. | 

To defend himſelf againſt fo formidable a confe- 
deracy, this great monarch was obliged to let his own 
Prepartions for war keep pace with thoſe of his ene- 
mies. He made levies all over his dominions, that 
his troops might bear ſome equality in number to 
thoſe of his antagoniſts. In ſhort, he ſhowed, that 
his reſources encreaſed in proportion, as his dangers 
multiplied. 
Such was theend of the firſt campaign in Germany ; 
gloriouſly finiſhed on the part of his pruſſian ma- 
jeſty. He had diſcovered the unjuſt deſigns of his 
enemies, and he did as much as the greateſt king 
could have done, to prevent their execution. He 
drove his enemy, the king of Poland, out of his he- 
reditary dominions, and took poſſeſſion of them him- 
ſelf, making his whole army priſoners of war. He 
carried the war into countries belonging to the empreſs 
queen, and gained a victory over her troops. In the 
paper war which was carried on between his, and his 
enemies minifters, at moſt of the courts in Europe, 
he was equally victorious. In ſhort, his pruſſian ma- 
zeſty appeared every where, and 1 always for 
his attendant. | 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome account 
of field marſhal Keith, ſo often mentioned in it. 
This great man was a native of Scotland, that 
country having the honour of giving him birth 
in 1696, He is deſcended from one of its moſt 
antient and noble families. He was drawn into the 
rebellion againſt his majeſty king George the lit, 
in 1715, and behaved with great reſolution and 
bravery, at the battle of Sherriffmuir. At the 


ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, he went into France, 


where he {ſtudied mathematics under the W 
| M. de 
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M. de Maupertius; he alſo made himſelf perfect ma- 
ſter of the military part of geometry. From Paris 
he ſet out on his travels into Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Switſerland. On his return to that city, the czar 
of Muſcovy, who was then at Paris, invited him to 
enter into his ſervice, which Mr. Keith then refuſed. 

He was a volunteer in the french army at the ſtormin 
the harbour of Vigo, in the year 1719, when he re- 
ceived a dangerous wound. From Paris he went to 
the court of Madrid, where, by the intereſt of the 
duke of Liria, he obtained a commiſſion in the iriſh 
brigade, then commanded by the duke of Ormond. 
He accompanied the duke of Liria, in his embaſly 
from the court of Spain, to Muſcovy, which intro- 
duced him into the ſervice of the czarina, who gave 
him a commiſſion of brigadier general, and ſoon after, 
that of lieutenant general, and was inveſted with the 
order of the black eagle. In this quality he ſerved 
under count Munich againſt the turks, commanding 
a body of 8000 men, at the ſiege of Oczakow, with 
reat reputation, and receiving a wound in the thigh, 
* the cure of which he made a journey from Pe- 
terſburgh to Paris; as ſoon as he recovered he came 
over to London, and was very well received by his 
britannic majeſty, who knew that he was forced into 
the rebellion, by a bigotted mother, On his return 
into Ruſſia, peace reigned for ſome time through that 
empire; but a war breaking out between the ruſſians 
and ſwedes, they came to the battle of Wilmanſtrand, 
wherein the former got the victory, owing to the good 
conduct of marſhal Lacy and general Keith. He af - 
terwards commanded an army of 30,000 men near 
Peterſburg, when the amazing revolution in the ruſ- 

ian empire was brought about, which placed the 
empreſs Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the great, on the 
throne of Ruſſia, He alſo commanded an army 
againſt the ſwedes, in the war which took place ſoon 
atter the revolution, On the concluſion f the peace 
with Sweden, the empreſs ſent him ambaſſador to 
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Stockholm ; and ſoon after created him field marſha 
in the ruſſian armies. But taking ſome diſguſt to the 
ruſſian ſervice, whoſe pay is very ſmall, he entered 
into the ſervice of his pruſſian majeſty, who received 
him in the moſt gracious manner, made him governor 
of Berlin, and a field marſhal in the pruſſian armies ; 
enjoying a large revenue, and the moſt gracious 
treatment from the king of Pruſſia, The. firſt occa- 
ſion for a diſplay of his abilities, in the ſervice of his 
new maſter, was the invaſion of Saxony by that mo- 
narch : and of which J have juſt been endeavouring 
to preſent the reader with a clear and diſtin view. 
His genius in the art of war, will appear more fully 
in the ſubſequent tranſaftions, SITS 
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Aﬀairs in England and France. Recapitulation of the 
affairs of France. Riſe and progreſs of french power, 
Changes in the engliſh miniſtry. Parliament meets. 
King*s ſpeech, and addreſſes. Board of enquiry on 
Stuart, Cornwallis, and Effmgham, French king ſtab. 
bed. Meſſage to the houſe of commons. Naval tranſ- 
ations. Aﬀairs in the Eaſt-Indies. Court martial on 
Admiral Byng. Its reſolutions and ſentence. The 


members of it examined by the houſe of lords. The 
admiral executed. Reflections. 


O part of hiſtory is ſo extremely difficult to 
write, as that which preſents us with an account 

of the tranſactions performed in our own time. It is 
almoſt impoſſible entirely to diſpel the cloud of ob- 
ſcurity which cover the motives, and ſecret ſprings 
that occaſion many remarkable events. An hiſtorian 
ought to be in the cabinet of princes, and at the 
head of their armies ; yet, even with theſe advantages, 
the prejudices of religion, and partiality towards his 
own country, will be apt to taint the truth of his 
narrations, In ſhort, ſo many great and noble qua- 
lities are requiſite to adorn the mind of a complete 
hiſtorian, that very few ſince the creation of the world 
have advanced near to the higheſt pitch of hiſtoric 
excellence. But in the latter ages of the world, we 
have never found that any one, who ventured into 
that part of hiſtory I juſt mentioned, ever gained a 
great reputation; owing to the difficulty of judging 
clearly on the actions of our cotemporaries. The 
reader muſt pardon this ſhort digreſſion. To re- 
turn. | 
Hitherto the britiſh nation had been engaged in an 
unſucceſsful war 2gunſt France, T he advantages 
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which the enemy had gained, were not of very great 
conſequence in themſelves ; but as they brought a 
reputation on their arms; and yet more, as they ſunk 
and depreſſed the ſpirits of their adverſaries. The 
engliſh pined with diſcontent, on their not being 
victorious in a juſt and neceſſary war. The only 
conſolation they received, was from the eclat- of 
the king of Pruſſia's ſucceſs; and the hopes of a 
change in the engliſh miniſtry, and, conſequently, of 
one in the meaſures of the nation. The diſcontents 
of the people ran very high throughout the kingdom : 
they could not forget Minorca: one may perceive 
how imbittered their minds were, by reading the ad- 
dreſſes which were preſented to the king on that oc- 
caſion, from moſt of the boroughs and corporations 
in England. > $435; 

Bad ſucceſs, in the beginning of a war, under ſuch 
a government as ſubſiſts in England, is the neceſſary 
_ conſequence of a war. France, from the nature of 
her government, conſtantly keeps up a great force 
both by land and ſea; ſo that, no ſooner has ſhe re- 
folved on a war with any of her neighbours, than 
her forces are ready to march againſt her enemies. In 
England the caſe is quite different: let a war be ever 
ſo neceſſary, a king of England can take no ſteps ta 
proſecute it, before its neceſſity and conſequences are 
debated in parliament ; and, even when they are ap- 
proved of, the forces to carry on ſuch a war are all 
to be raiſed, (a very few excepted) and diſciplined ; 
it is always ſome time before ſuch troops as thoſe 
can be brought to a clear knowledge of their manual 
exerciſe ; without which, every one knows, they can 
be of but little uſe ; and when they have acquired a 
competent dexterity in that part of the art of war, 
they are nat then, by any means, on an equality with 
veteran troops. 

From theſe reaſons it is very evident, that France 
muſt, almoſt in the nature of things, have a great 

advantage 


4 
advantage over England, in the beginning of every 
war: not only reaſon, but the remembrance of paſt 
events will teach us this piece of political knowled 
But it is neceſſary for the clearer underſtanding of 
this work to take a view of the ſtate of France at 
this period. | 

The reader muſt not here expect to find this potent 
kingdom conſidered in the fame light, as it was dur- 
ing the reign, of her late monarch Lewis XIV, who 
approached almoſt as near to univerſal monarchy, as 
the emperor Charles V did in Germany and Spain. 
It was a general concatination of events that rendered 
France ſo extremely formidable. 

That monarch ſucceeded Lewis XIII in the throne, 
in 1643, at a time when France was neither in a very 
flouriſhing nor a very feeble ſtate. Ann of Auſtria 
obtained the ſole regency of the kingdom ; and made 
cardinal Mazarine, her chief miniſter, maſter of 
France and of herſelf, He had obtained that power 
over her, which an artful man will acquire over 
2 woman, born without ſtrength ſufficient to go» 
yern, yet, with conſtancy enough to perſiſt in her 
choice *. 

This miniſter, who governed France with variety 
of ſucceſs, for 18 years, was formerly a mere adven- 
turer, without any great pretences to family, credit 
or fortune; by birth a gentleman of Rome: his firſt 
patron was cardinal Sachetti ; then he became a cap- 
tain of horſe ; but being taken notice of by cardinal 
Antonio Barberrini, he laid aſide the military, and 
aſſumed the eccleſiaſtical habit, He was agent for 
the french, at the peace of Caſal, and behaving with 
courage and dexterity, recommended himſelf to car- 
dinal Richelieu, who took him entirely into his con- 
fidence, and procured him a hat from Rome. He 


Vide Voltaire's Works. 
had 
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had a fine perſon, an eaſy and inſinuating addreſs, was 
poſſeſſed of all genteel accompliſhments, had an air 
of courteſy, and kindneſs, ſpoke ſenſibly of affairs of 
importance, agreeably and pleaſantly on all other to- 
picks. In ſhort, he was an able ſtateſman, and a 
finiſhed courtier ; but as for religion, virtue, honour, 
probity or regard for the people, they were (to ſpeak 
without envy or prejudice) things out of his way; he 
did not either pretend to them himſelf, nor was he 
ſuſpected of having any acquaintance with them by 
others. "0 | 

On his death the adminiſtration of affairs fell inta 
the hands of Tellier, Colbert, and de Lionne, wha 
had addreſs enough, by flattering their maſter, to keep 
their poſts for a conſiderable time. Colbert was comp- 
troller general of the finances; a man of great parts, 
and moſt extenſive genius : the war which preceded 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, concluded in 1668, 
was carried ſucceſsfully through the abilities and ad- 
vice of this miniſter ; who always kept the revenues 
of France in moſt excellent order : by that treaty 
France gained ſeveral important towns in Flanders, 
But the greatneſs of Colbert's genius is beſt ſeen in 
the great encouragement he gave to trade and manu- 
factures; it was through his management, that France 
became a maritime power. It was really aſtoniſhing 
to behold the ſea-ports, which before were deſerted 
and in ruins, now ſurrounded by works which were 
at once both their ornament and their defence ; cover- 
ed alſo with ſhips and mariners, and containing al- 
ready near ſixty large men of war. New colonies un- 
der the protection of the french flag, were ſent from 
all parts into America, the Eaſt-Indies, and the coaſts 
of Africa. Theſe were the great effects of that able 
miniſter's adminiſtration, more for the advantage 


and glory of France than all the ſounding conquelts 
of Lewis XIV. | 


But 
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But the affairs of that nation took a very fatal change, 
in the war that monarch went into to ſupport his 
andſon on the throne of Spain. His able miniſters, 
who had formerly conducted his affairs with ſo much 
glory, were now all dead, and in their room none 
were placed but youths of no experience: Conde, 
Luxemburg, and Turenne, no longer commanded 
the armies of France; military diſcipline, the very 
ſoul of armies, was utterly neglected; the marine 
was ruined, and all trade was at a ſtand. The peace 

of Utrecht ſaved the nation from entire deſtruction. 
During the regency of the duke of Orleans, France 
recovered herſelf conſiderably; that prince's admini- 
ſtration was certainly the beſt calculated for the inte- 
reſt of the kingdom, of any he could poſſibly purſue; 
and his plan for foreign affairs was the beſt laid, and 
beſt conducted, that the french had ever ſeen. He 
found the kingdom burdened with an immenſe na- 
tional debt, by ſome calculated to be near three 
hundred millions ſterling : every one knows the riſe 
and progreſs of the famous Miſſiſippi ſcheme, by 
which the nation annihilated ſo many millions. As 
deſtructive as ſuch a ſcheme might be to individuals, 
yet the nation in general gained conſiderably” by it; 
and from that period, we find France continually re- 
gaining her credit, commerce, and power. At the 
beginning of the war of 1741, ſhe was again much 
too powerful for the repoſe of Europe; by ſea indeed, 
that power was not ſo formidable as it was by land; 
ſince it is very certain, at the beginning of it, the 
whole naval power of France did not conſiſt of quite 
forty ſhips of war of all ſizes, which, though it be 
very ſhort of what it was at the opening of the pre- 
ſent century, yet is much ſuperior to any force the 
french had of that nature, before the reign of Lewis 
XIV. And the commerce of France, though it was 
much inferior to what it had been, was yet certainly 
| very 
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very conſiderable ; for France loſt by that war, in ita 
trade, two hundred millions of their money, which 
makes above nine millions three hundred thouſand 
pounds of ours : by which we may perceive, that 
their trade was arrived at a ſurpriſing height; but 
then we alſo find that it was reduced by that war ta 
nothing. _ 

After the concluſion of the peace, the french mi- 
niſtry continued to load the kingdom with exorbitant 
taxes, to pay thoſe debts they had contracted during 
the war; but the miſerable condition of the nation 
at that time, was ſuch, that they could not afford fo 
large a part of their property, as was neceſſary to 
diſcharge them; ſo that France at the commence- 


ment of the late war was burdened with very near 


the ſame debts, as ſhe was at the concluſion of the 
preceding one. 

With England the caſe was different. This nation 
indeed, was burthened with a very heavy national 
debt; but then ſhe enjoyed a more extenſive and 
flouriſhing commerce than France, and her naval 
power infinitely exceeded that of her enemy. Yet 
theſe advantages we find were ballanced at the be- 
ginning of the war, by the advantages which the go- 
vernment of France has over a limited one in military 
proceedings. This was the caſe in the war of which 
I am ſpeaking; hitherto, very indifferent ſucceſs had 
crowned the attempts of the britiſh nation; Europe, 
Aſia, and America, were equally the unſucceſsful the- 
atres of our military affairs. 

This bad ſucceſs, although it depended in part on 
the narural conſequences of the war, yet the miniſtry 
then at the helm of affairs in this kingdom, certainly 
did not ſhew thole abilities, and reſolution, that were 
neceſſary to carry on ſo great an undertaking as a war 
with France. In England a miniſter always makes a 
very bad figure at the eve of a war. It is the nature 
of our conſtitution, to have an oppoſition to every 

| miniſter's 


s 
miniſter's meaſures, carried on in parliament: this 
ran extremely high at the beginning of this war; 


ever ſince the loſs of Minorca, which reflected ſo 
much diſgrace on the britiſh nation, the kingdom in 
eneral wiſhed ardently for a change, both of mini- 

— and meaſures. | 
The effects of this general diſcontent were ſoon 
perceived; for we find, that in the beginning of no- 
vember, his majeſty was pleaſed to make the follow- 
ing alterations in the miniſtry ; the duke of Deyon- 
ſhire was made firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
in the room of the duke of Newcaſtle, who was cre- 
ated a duke of Great Britain by the title of the duke 
of Newcaſtle under Lyne, in the county of Stafford. 
The other commiſſioners were, the right hon. Henry 
Legge, Robert Nugent, eſq. the lord viſcount Dun- 
cannon, and the hon. James Grenville. The right 
hon. Henry Legge, was alſo appointed chancellor and 
under treaſurer of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
the earl of Ilcheſter, and James Creſſert, eſq. were 
made comptrollers of the accounts of his majeſty's 
army. The new commiſſioners of the admiralty 
were Richard earl of Temple, the hon. Edward Boſ- 
cawen, Temple Weſt, and John Pitt, eſqrs. George 
Hay, L. L. D. Thomas Orby Hunter, and Gilbert 
Elliot, eſqrs. The right hon. George Grenville, was 
made treaſurer of his majeſty's navy. Earl Temple, 
lord Mansfield, John viicount Bateman (treaſurer of 
his majeſty's houſhold) and Richard Edgecombe, 
eſq. (comptroller of his majeſty's houſhold) were 
ſworn of the privy council. John lord Berkeley 
was made captain of his majeſty's band of penſioners. 
The right hon. Wills Hill, earl of Hilſborough, in 
Ireland, was created a baron of Great Britain, by 
the title of lord Harwich. Sir George Lyttleton was 
created Baron Lyttleton. The 4th of december fol- 
lowing, his majeſty appointed the right hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, to be one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries 
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cretaries of ſtate, in the room of the right hon. 
Henry Fox, who reſigned. This principal, amongſt 
the party who were now puſhed out of the miniſtry, 
finding the current run ſo ſtrong againſt him, thought 
it prudent-to reſign, with hopes that he might have 
an opportunity to regain his power, and eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf more firmly in his loſt teat. 

Private adventurers by ſea, met with more general 
ſuccels in their undertakings than the royal ſquadrons. 
That of the antigallican privateer in particular; it 
was fitted out by the ſociety of antigallicans ; it was 
formerly the Flamborough man of war, then a mer- 
chant's veſſel, and afterwards the antigallican priva- 
teer; ſhe mounted 28 guns, and carried 208 men; 
was commanded by captain William Foſter. She 
ſailed from Deptford the 17th of ſeptember. About 
100 leagues welt of Liſbon, ſhe met with the Ma- 
ria Thereſa, a french ſhip from the Weſt-Indies, 
mounting 14 carriage guns, and carrying 30 men; 
after a briſk engagement for a quarter of an hour ſhe 
ſtruck, and was valued at upwards of 20,0001. A 
little further ſouth, the antigallican took a ſnow, of 
180 tons, from Bourdeaux, laden with wine, bale 
goods, pitch, and diſtilled waters, valued at near 
15,0001. A little north eaſt of Madeira, ſhe was 
chaſed by two french men of .war, but eſcaped by 
means of a calm. 9 9 

They next cruiſed off the coaſt of Galicia in Spain; 
and on the 26th of december in the morning, diſ- 
covered a ſail; they gave chace under ſpaniſh colours; 
at 12 got within gun-ſhot, when ſhe fired a gun, 
upon which the antigallican took down {ſpaniſh and 
hung up engliſh colours, on which the enemy gave 
them a broad-ſide, and killed three men, but had no 
return till the engliſh captain was cloſe along-lide, 
where he engaged till three, when ſhe ſtruck. She 
proved to be the duke de Penthievre Eaſt-India man, 
bound laſt from Madagaſcar, and commanded by 


captain 
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captain Villeneuf, was upwards of 1000 tons bur- 
then, mounting 30 guns; the french captain and 12 
men were killed, the ſecond captain ſhot through the 
ſhoulder, and 27 more were wounded. Capt. Foſter 
loſt 12 men and 26 wounded. The captain proceeded 
for Cadiz, where he met with very diſagreeable 
treatment, for the ſpaniards in the } Wiener intereſt, 
together with the french conſuls inſiſted that the 
duke de Penthievre was taken within gun-ſhot of the 
* coaſt of Spain; the truth of this did not appear al- 
together ſo clear; but if it was ſo, the behaviour of 
the ſpaniards in the affair was unprecedented, and 
contrary to the laws of nations : a rupture with Spain 
at that time, would have been of very bad conſe- 
quence; ſo the reſtitution of the prize was agreed 
to by the engliſh miniſtry, 1 | 

Such was the iſſue of an affair which made much 
noiſe, and occaſioned very juſt obſervations on the 
partiality of the ſpaniards to our enemies the french; 
which ſome were pleaſed to attribute to the diſhonour 
which the nation ſuſtained in the loſs of Minorca ; 
and that certainly with ſome reaſon ; for the ſpaniards 
were the firſt nation who expoſed their ſurpriſe at ſo 
ſtrange an affair as the conqueſt of Minorca : It ap- 
peared very ſtrange in their eyes, that the moſt pow- 
erful maritime nation in the world, ſhould ſuffer fo 
ignominious a loſs. Even at this day, it is not 
clearly proved, whether the indiaman was a lawful 
prize or not ; but thus far we may affirm with certain- 
ty, that the irregularity with which the ſpaniards 
conducted, or rather obſcured the tranſactions in this 
affair, was illegal, and fully proved how partially they 
acted towards the french. 
But it is now time to give the reader ſome account 
of the proceedings in parliament, for we muſt look 
into them to perceive the important ſprings that move 
the great machine of the britiſh power. That au- 
guſt aſſembly met on the 2d of december, when his 
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majeſty came with the uſual ſtate, and made a moſt 
gfacious ſpeech to both houſes ; and received as dy. 
uful and affectionate addreſſes. 

His majeſty mentioned his having ſent the hano- 
verian troops home, and in the lords addreſs he was 
thanked for bringing them over; but it occaſioned a 
warm debate in the houſe; however, as his majeſty 
had ſent for them at the requeſt of his parliament, 
the thanks were at laſt agreed to by the majority of 


the houſe. But in the addreſs of the commons, no 


ſuch paragraph of thanks appeared. 

In purſuance of what was mentioned concernin 
them, in his majeſty's ſpeech, we find that the ha- 
noverians were {ent home; and in that manner ended 
part of a meaſure which reflected ſo much difhonour 
on the nation; and will always be remembered in 
the annals of Britain with regret. But it was not 
yet thought ſeaſonable to part with the heſſians. They 
were ordered into winter quarters. 

Indeed there was nothing in England at this time 
but wore a gloomy appearance. It is a very great 
preſumption, that the affairs of a nation does not go 
well, when there are many court martials and boards 
of enquiry; this was the caſe in the beginning of 
this war in England. His majeſty by a warrant dated 
november the 22d, directed fir John Ligonier, ge- 
neral Huſke, and general Cholmondeley to enquire 
into the conduct of major general, Stuart, and the 
colonels Cornwallis, and the earl of Effingham. The 
charge againſt them, was their not joining their re- 
ſpective commands in the iſland of Minorca. The 
board met december the 8th, and were alſo to en- 
quire, whether they had uſed their utmoſt endeavour 
to throw themſelves into fort St. Philip's ; and why, 
being only paſſengers, they aſſiſted at the ſea council 
of war, which adviſed Mr, Byng to return immedt- 
ately to Gibraltar. 
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The three officers made much the ſame defence; 
they proved that it was not in their power to be at 
Minorca before Mr. Byng's fleet, and that they could 
not throw themſelves into that iſland; that as to their 
aſſiſting at the council of war, they ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves under the command of the admiral ; and aſſiſt- 
ed, as they thought they were bound to co-operate 
with the ſea officers, to the utmoſt of their power, 
for the advancement of his majeſty's ſervice. Gene- 
ral Cornwallis added verbally, «© May I be permitted 
* to ſay, that I have been now upwards of 26 
« years in his majeſty's ſervice, and employed in 
„* more ſervice, and greater variety, perhaps, than 
e any officer of my years and ſtanding in the army; 
« that it has been my good fortune, during the 
« courſe of my ſervice, never to have had a repri- 
* mand, or even a rebuke, from any ſuperior officer 
“ and, that I have had the honour to ſerve under 
e the ſeveral general officers appointed for this en- 
© quiry ; I flatter myſelf they will bear teſtimony of 
* my zeal for, and forwardneſs in, the king's ſervice 
« upon all occaſions.” On the whole, the board 
humbly ſubmitted it to his majeſty, as their unani- 
mous opinion, that the conduct of the ſaid major 
general and colonels was clear from any ſuſpicion of 
diſobedience of orders, or neglect of duty. SY 
In France, the winter was ſpent in the uſual pre- 
parations for war ; but every thing was ſuddenly 
ſtopped on the 6th of january, by one of the moſt 
deſperate attempts recorded in hiſtory. As the king 
was going from Trianon to Verſailles, to viſit ma- 
dam de Victoire; about ſix in the evening, as his 
mazeſty was juſt ſtepping into his coach, to return to 
Trianon, a man, who had concealed himſelf between 
the hind wheels, ruſhed forward, with his hat on, 
made his way to the king's perſon through the guards 
(one of whom he ſhoved againſt the dauphin) and 
ſtruck his majeſty on the right ſide, of which how- 
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ever, he only complained, by ſaying, . That man 
<« has given me a violent blow, he muſt be either 
« mad or drunk.” But having perceived that his 
hand which he clapped to his fide, was bloody, he 
faid, © I am wounded; ſeize that fellow but don't 
« kill him. His majeſty was immediately carried to 
his apartment. The wound, (which from the firſt 
was not thought dangerous) was given with a ſharp 
pointed knife, which glanced upwards between the 
fourth and fifth rib, but was not of any conſiderable 
depth; and at the firſt dreſſing, it was even judged 
that the cure would be ſpeedy. That night the king 
ſlept an hour and a quarter, and every day recovered 
more and more. The day after the king received the 
wound, the dauphin was charged with the admini- 
itration of the kingdom, and preſided in the council 
of ſtate during the king's illneſs. The next day, all 
the preſidents and counſellors of the parliament, 
aſſembled, and del:berated on the event; and in the 
evening they carried to Verſailles the deliberation. 

The wretch, Robert Francis Damien (for that was 
his name) was born in 1714, at Arras; in 1738 he 
married, and had a daughter by that marriage. His 
brother was immediately taken into cuſtody. His 
father was ſtill living, in the 85th year of his age. 
The procels againſt him was begun at Verſailles, and 
the concluſion of it was, that his father, wife and 
daughter, ſhould quit the kingdom for ever; but as 
for himſelf, humanity won't permit me to recite 
the barbarous ſhocking cruelties which were made ule 
of at his execution, to torture a poor wretch, who 
plainly appeared, by his trial, to be mad. 

The preparations which were making by France, 
convinced the britiſh miniſtry, that the war England 


was engaged in, would prove a continental one. 


The trench were drawing their troops together from 
all parts, into rwo camps on the frontiers of Flanders, 
which ſeemed, by their ſituation, to contain armies de- 
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ſtined to act in Germany. Indeed it was believed, 
in all the courts of Europe, that France would, early 
in the ſpring, march an army into the electorate of 
Hanover, to involve an innocent people into the hor- 
rors of a bloody war, becauſe their ſovereign was 
king of England. In fact, this deſign of the french 
was ſo much regarded in England as to occaſion the 
following meſſage being ſent by his majeſty, by Mr. 
ſecretary Pitt, to the houſe of commons, the 17th of 
february, 1757, viz. 


George R. 

It is always with reluctance that his majeſty aſks 
any extraordinary ſupplies of his people; but as the 
united councils and formidable preparations of France, 
and her allies, threaten, with the moſt alarming con- 
ſequences, Europe in general; and as theſe moſt un- 
Juſt and vindictive deſigns are particularly and imme- 
diately bent againſt his majeſty's electoral dominions, 
and thoſe of his good ally the king of Pruſſia ; his 
majeſty confides in the experienced zeal and affection 
of his faithful commons, that they will chearfully 
aſſiſt him, in forming and maintaining an army of 
obſervation, for the juſt. and neceſſary defence and 
jen une thereof; and enable his majeſty to fulfil 

is engagements with the king of Pruſſia, for the 
ſecurity of the empire, againſt the irruption of fo- 
reign armies, and for the ſupport of the common 
cauſe, | 


G. RY: 


This meſſage was referred to the committee of 
ſupply; and on the 21ſt it was reſolved to grant his 
majeſty 200,000 l. for the purpoſes therein mentioned 
in it. Let us for a moment enquire into the utility 
of this meaſure; and we ſhall find, for all what ſome 
pretended politicians are pleaſed to tell us to the con- 
trary, that it was a neceſſary one; we might be very 
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ſure, when firſt the britiſh miniſtry ſeized the ſhips of 
France, that that nation would revenge itſelf by at- 
tacking Hanover, and it certainly was conſonant with 
laws, human and divine, to reſolve to defend it, con- 
ſidering the unhappy hanoverians were forced into, a 
deſtructive war, on our account, without having more 
to do with the troubles then in Europe than the in- 
habitants of Lapland; and, as the meaſure was juſt 
and neceſſary, it was alſo neceſſary to form an army 
of obſervation, for that purpoſe. His royal highnels 
the duke of Cumberland was appointed by his ma- 
Jeſty for that command; he embarked at Harwich 
the 9th of april, in his my to Hanover, where he 
arrived ſafe : and where I ſhall leave him till I come 
to give an account of the operations of the troops under 
his command. 

The naval affairs of England at this period, were 
not of great eclat. The french were extremely buſy 


in fitting out two great fleets at Breſt, and port POri- 


ent; the engliſh miniſtry had taken care to have a 
ſuperior one lying off Breſt harbour, under the com- 
mand of fir Edward Hawke, who, in that ſtation, ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. Boſcawen, and had diſpatched admiral 
Weſt with 11 fail of the line on a cruiſe to the weſt- 
ward : But all thefe precautions did not hinder a french 
fquadron getting out of Breſt, and the other likewiſe 
from port Orient. The one convoyed troops for 
the welt, and the other ſet ſail for the Eaſt-Indies. 
The former was under the command of M. de Beau- 
fremont, and conſiſted of ſixteen ſail of the line, and 
five frigates, carrying between 5 and 6000 men on 
board. Another french ſquadron, under the com- 
mand of M. de Reveſt, a french admiral, alſo failed 
from Toulon for America ; admiral Saunders was then 
at Gibraltar, with an engliſh one, and was informed 
that the french appeared off Malaga, upon which he 
went, with five ſhips, in purſuit of them; the ;thof 
april he ſaw the french, and, being to leeward, * a 
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line, as did the enemy, and ſome of the ſhips began 
to engage at a diſtance; but before the reſt got up, 
they loſt ſight of the french, and could meet with 
them no more: what was peculiarly unfortunate was, 
Mr. Saunders's not being able to prevent Reveſt paſſ- 
ing the Streights, which he did, in his way to America. 
The engliſh Weſt-India fleet, under admiral Town- 
ſhend, at this time, conſiſted of four ſhips of the line 
and three frigates : it was very ſurpriſing that the 
britiſh miniſtry. had not ſent a greater force to that 
ſtation, eſpcially as there were ſo many french ſqua+ 
drons ready to ſail. | 


In the Eaſt-Indies a much brighter ſucceſs at- 


tended the britiſh arms. Mr. Watſon, the engliſh 
admiral, who commanded in the Eaſt-Indies, failed 
from Madraſs, on the 16th of october, with three 
fail of the line and ſome frigates, for Bengal, and 
after a tedious voyage arrived, december the 5th, 


at the port of Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal, 


where ſtrengthening his force with what recruits he 
could draw together, he entered the Ganges, and 
after a ſhort reſiſtence, on the zoth of january, 
made himſelf maſter of Buſbudgia, having landed 
colonel Clive to attack it by land : the conqueſt 
of this fort opened a paſſage to Calcutta, the late 
principal ſettlement of the company in Bengal, and 
the ſcene of the deplorable ſufferings of ſo many of 
our unfortunate countrymen. The troops and ſailors, 
at the very ſight of the place, were animated with re- 
venge, and attacked it with fo much bravery, that 
they became maſters of it the very day it was ap- 
proached, and found in it four mortars, 91 guns of 
different ſizes, and a conſiderable quantity of all kinds 
of ammunition. In a few days afterwards, they burnt 
and deſtroyed the city of Hughley, together with the 
22 and ſtore - houſes of ſalt, ſituated on the 
banks of each ſide the river, which was of great pre- 
judice to the nabob's army. 
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The nabob, in the mean time, finding how victorious 
the engliſh arms were, when oppoſed only by garri- 
ſons of indians, marched down, on the 2d of february, 
1757, with his whole army, conſiſting of 10,000 
horſe and 12,000 foot, with a deſign to drive the 
engliſh from their late conqueſts. Col. Clive imme- 
diately demanded of the admiral a detachment of 
ſailors, to come to the aſſiſtance of the land forces ; 
accordingly the admiral detached capt. Warwick with 
a party. On receiving this reinforcemet, the colonel 
determined to attack the nabob in his camp, although 
he was ſo much ſuperior to him in numbers. On 
the 5th, he put this bold deſign in execution; the 
victory was complete, the nabob being obliged ta 
quit the field of battle, ſince none of his troops 
could ſtand againſt the deſperate bravery of their 
enemies. 

The conſequence of this battle was, that the nabob 
made propoſalsof peace tocol. Clive, which were agreed 
to. By this treaty the engliſh Eaſt-India company 
were re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of all its ſettle- 
ments and privileges, an immunity from all taxes 
was granted, and a reſtitution promiſed of all that 
the company had ſuffered at the taking of Calcutta. 

The war with the indians being thus for a while 
concluded, the admiral thought he could not better 
employ his forces than by attacking the fettlement of 
the french at Chandernagore, ſituated ſeveral miles 
higher up the river than Calcutta, being a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength and importance, and one of the 
greateſt which the french had in that part of the Eaſt- 
Indies. Col. Clive, for this expedition, put himſelf 
at the head of 700 europeans, and 1700 blacks, and 
the admirals Watſon and Pocock commanded the 
fleet, which was to ſecond the operations of the land 
forces, To prevent an attack from ſhipping, the 
french ſunk ſeveral large veſſels in the river; but 
this intended precaution was of no ſervice, for Mr. 
1 1 © Watſon 
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Watſon having diligently ſounded the river, found a 
ſafe paſſage, without weighing up any of the ſhips; ſo 
that on the 24th he ſailed up, and fired ſo briſkly on 
the place, the ſame being done from col. Clive's bat- 
teries on the ſhore, that it capitulated in three hours. 
They had in the fort 1200 men, 500 of which were 
europeans, and 700 blacks; 183 pieces of cannon, 
from 24 pounders and downwards ; three ſmall mor- 
tars, and a conſiderable quantity of ammunition. 

This great ſucceſs paved the way for more conſider- 
able operations. The engliſh had found that the na- 
bob, although he had ſigned a peace with them, was 
not to be truſted ; and would break it on the firſt good 
opportunity. Mr. Watſon and col Clive having re- 
eſtabliſhed the Eaſt-India company in their poſſeſſions, 
and things being quiet, conſulted the moſt conſider- 
able of their body which were the wiſeſt meaſures to 
be put in execution againſt the nabob, ſo as to enſure 
themſelves in ſafety. That prince had ſhewn his bad 
intentions, by not executing the late treaty, on fri- 
volous pretences. It was reſolved, that the moſt ex- 
pedient manner of bringing him to reaſon, was by 
force of arms ; accordingly they prepared to attack 
him, a ſcheme full of the moſt dangerous difficul- 
ties ; but theſe were in great part removed, by a 
moſt fortunate incident, which they had not the leaſt 
reaſon to expect, when they took the reſolution to at- 
tack him. 

The nabob, as I have more fully ſaid before, was 
one of the moſt horrid tyrants that ever afflicted any 
nation ; his ſubjects, as well as his enemies, had ex- 
perienced the violence and perfidy of his temper z they 
were all diſcontented with his government, particu- 
larly the moſt conſiderable officers in his army, who 
had entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, at the head 
of which was Jaffier Ali Cawn, a man of great power 
and intereſt. No ſooner were their deſigns ripe for 
execution, than they communicated them to the eng- 
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liſh government in Calcutta, deſiting their aſſiſt. 
ance. Nothing could better agree with their de- 
ſigns; they were too weak to encounter alone, al- 
though the ſpirit of their leaders had overlooked the 
numbers of their enemies; but being aided by this 
conſpiracy, they did not doubr of puniſhing the na- 
bob, in ſuch a manner as his perfidy deſerved. They 
did not heſitate a moment, but entered into a treaty 
with Jaffier Ali Cawn, and the reſt of the conſpira- 
tors; and in conſequence of that action, the engliſh 
troops marched under colonel Clive. That none of the 
landmen might be kept at home, the admiral garri-- 
ſoned Chandernagore with his ſailors, and moreover 
detached go of them to join the army, to ſerve as 
gunners.” All theſe ſteps being taken, in order to 
enſure ſucceſs in their attempt, they advanced up 
the river, with deſign to bring the nabob's army to a 
battle; they effected this in a few days, and the victory 
was decided in fayour of the engliſh, being fought 
on the the 22d of june. A conſiderable part of the 
nabob's army, under the command of Jaffier, re- 
mained inactive during the engagement; and the na- 
bob finding himſelf deſerted by his own officers, fled 
with the few that remained faithful to him, leaving 
the field of battle to his enemies. The battle was 
no ſooner over, than Jaffier Ali Cawn openly declared 
himſelf, and entered Muxadavat, the capital of the 
kingdom, with an army of his friends, and victori- 
ous allies. By the aſſiſtance of col. Clive, he placed 
himſelf in the ancient ſeat of the nabob's, and re- 
ceived the homage of all ranks of people, as ſuba 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orixa : he ſoon after put to 
death the depoſed nabob. | 
By the alliance which colonel Clive concluded 

with Jaffier, and by the reduction of Chanderna- 
gore, the french were entirely driven out of Bengal, 
and all its dependencies, this being one of the arti- 
cles of the treaty, By the reſt a perpetual alli- 
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ance, offenſive and defenſive, was made between the 
parties, the territories of the company were enlarged, 
and upwards of 2,000,000 ſterling was ſtipulated to 
be paid, as an indemnification to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and the ſufferers in the taking of Calcutta. 
The new nabob, through gratitude to thoſe who had 
placed him in his throne, gave, beſides the above 
large ſums, about '600,0001. as a gratuity to the 
ſea ſquadron and troops. 

In this wonderful manner was the engliſh ſucceſsful 
in the Eaſt- Indies. In thirteen days they effected fo 

eat a revolution, with ſuch an inconſiderable num- 
5 of troops, giving away a kingdom near as big as 
France, a kingdom more fertile, more populous, and 
infinitely more rich. All this was the reſult of that 
prudence, conduct, and courage, with which the ad- 
miral and colonel, ſeconded by the intrepidity of their 
men, formed and executed ſuch noble and daring 
projects. Indeed, the joy of the nation, on hearing 
theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, was much damped by the death 
of admiral Watſon, who loſt his life by the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of the climate, having gained a great and 
laſting reputation. 

In England, the face of affairs had not ſuch a 
bright aſpe&t, The nation, at this time, was entirely 
held in ſuſpence, about the fate of Mr. Byng. By 
his majeſty's command, ſignified to the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, that unfortunate admiral was brought 
before a court martial, which met on the 28th of de- 
cember, 1756, on board the St. George ſhip in 
Portſmouth harbour, and conſiſted of the following 
members : | 


Thomas Smith, eſq. vice-admiral of the red, 
Francis Holbourne, eſq. rear-admiral of the red, 
Harry Norris, efq. rear-admiral of the white, 
Thomas Broderick 


„ eſq. rear-admiral of the blue. 


Captain 


1 
Captain Charles Holmes, 
Captain William Boys, 
Captain John Simcoe, 
Captain John Bentley, 

Captain Peter Denis, 
Captain Francis Geary, 
Captain John Moore, 
Captain James Douglaſs, 
Hon. Auguſtus Keppel. 


The admiral's inſtructions, letters, and other ne- 
ceſſary papers being read to the court, they proceeded 
to examine their witneſſes. Theſe examinations would 
be tedious to the reader; and beſides, every paragraph 
ſo abounds with naval terms, underſtood only by 
ſea officers, that not one man in twenty would be 
able to underſtand a ſyllable of it; for which reaſon, 
I ſhall only give the ſubſtance of the reſolutions of 
the court martial, and make ſuch remarks upon 
them, in particular, and on the ſentence in general, 
as will enable the reader to form ſome judgment on 
an affair, concerning which, opinions are at this day 
divided. | 

The 26th of january it wae found, that the court 
had come on the threg preceding days to the follow- 
ing reſolutions, viz. | | 

1. It does not appear the admiral made any unge- 
ceſſary delay in his way from St. Hellens to Mi- 
norca. X | 

2. It appears, that on the fleet's getting ſight of 
Minorca, on the 19th of may, the admiral detached 
apt, Harvey with three frigates, to endeavour to 
land a letter for general Blakeney ; and to reconnitre 
the enemies batteries. 

3. Ir appears, that thoſe frigates were got near to 
Mahon, endeavouring to execute the orders, till they 
were called off by ſignal from the admiral, 
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4. It appears that the fleet ſtood towards the enemy 
the remaining part of the day. 7% | 
5. The court are of opinion, that the admiral pro- 


ceeded properly, upon diſcovery of the french fleet, to 
ſtand rowards them. - | 


6. It appears, that major general Stuart, lord Ef- 


fingham, and col. Cornwallis, and 200 men, with 
their officers, belonging to the garriſon, were on board 
the ſquadron. | 

7. The court are of opinion, that as ſo great a 
number of officers were on board the fleet, the admiral 
ought to have put them on board one of the above- 
mentioned frigates, to have landed them, if found 
practicable ; and if not landed before he ſaw the french 
fleet, to have left the frigates to have effected it not- 
withſtanding. 

8. It appears, that from the morning of the 19th, 
when the admiral firſt ſaw the french fleet, till the 2oth 
at noon, the admiral took proper meaſures to gain and 
keep the wind of the enemy, and to form and cloſe 
the line of battle. 

13. It appears, that the admiral made the ſignal for 
battle about 20 minutes after two o'clock, 

14. It appears, at the time the ſignal was made for 
battle, our van was conſiderably nearer to their van, 
than our rear was to their rear. 

15. It appears, that upon ſignal being made for 
battle, the ſhips of our van diviſion bore down pro- 
perly, for the ſhips oppoſed to them, in the enemy's 
line, and engaged them, till the five headmoſt ſhips 
of the enemy went away out of gun-ſhot. 

16. It appears, that the Intrepid having engaged 


10 minutes, or a quarter of an hour, loſt her fore- 


topmaſt. | | 
19. It is the opinion of the court, that the admiral, 
in the Ramillies, after the ſignal was made for battle, 
ſeparated the rear from the van diviſion, and retarded 
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the rear divifion of the britiſh fleet from cloſing with, 
and engaging the enemy, by his ſhortening ſail. 

20. It is the opinion of the court, that inſtead of 
ſhortening ſail, the admiral ought to have made the 
Trident and the Princeſs Louiſa ſignals to make more 
fail ; and he ought alſo to have ſet ſo much ſail him- 
ſelf, as would have enabled the Culloden to have kept 
her ſtation, in order to have got down with as much 
expedition as poſſible to the enemy, and thereby have 
properly ſupported the van diviſion. 

23. It appears, that when the firing had been con- 
tinued a little while in the Ramillies, an alarm was 
given, of a ſhip being cloſe under her lee-bow, which 
proved to be the Trident; upon whick the admiral 
ſhortened fail, and ordered his men to ceaſe firing till 
they ſhould ſee french colours. 

24. It appears, that the Princeſs Louiſa was alſo 
ſeen about the ſame time, upon the weather-bow of 
the Ramillies. 

25. The court are of opinion, that while the Ra- 
millies was firing, in going down, the Trident, and 
ſhips immediately a-head of the Ramillies, proved an 
impediment to the Ramillies continuing to go down. 

26. The court are of opinion, that the admiral 
ated wrong, in directing the fire of the Ramillies to 
be continued, before he had placed her at a proper 
diſtance from the enemy; as he thereby not only 
threw away ſhot uſeleſsly, but occaſioned a ſmoke, 
which prevented his ſeeing the motions of the enemy, 
and the poſition of the ſhips immediately a-head of 
the Ramillies. IP | 

32. The court are of opinion, that after the ſhips, 
which had received damage in the action, were as 
much refitted, as circumſtances would permit, the 
admiral ought to have returned with the ſquadron off 
St. Philip's, and have endeavoured to have opened a 
communication with that caſtle; and to have uſed 

every 
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every means in his power, for its relief, before he re- 
turned to Gibraltar. 

3. The court are of opinion, that admiral 

did not do his utmoſt to relieve St. Philip's caſtle, in 
the iſland of Minorca, then beſieged by the forces of 
the french king. | 

34. The court are of opinion, that admiral Byng, 
during the engagement, did not do his utmoſt to take, 
ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the french king, which 
it was his duty to have engaged; and to aſſiſt ſuch of 
his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged in fight with the 
french ſhips, which it was his duty to have afliſted. 

35. It appears, by the evidence of lord Robert 
Bertie, lieutenant colonel Smith, captain Gardiner; 
and by other officers of the ſhip, who were near the 

rſon of the admira], that they did not perceive any 
ere in the admiral, during the action, or 
any marks of fear or confuſion, either from his coun- 
tenance or behaviour; but, that he ſeemed to give 
his orders cooly and diſtinctly, and did not ſeem want- 
ing in perſonal courage. 3 

36. Reſolved, that the admiral appears to fall un- 
der the following part of the 12th article of war, to 
wit, „or ſhall not do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy 
every ſhip, which it ſhall be his duty to engage; 
and to aſſiſt and relieve all and every of his majeſty's 
ſhips, which it ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt and re- 
lieve.“ | 

37. Reſolved, as that article poſſitively preſcribes 
death, without any alternative left to the diſcretion of 
the court, under any variation-of circumſtances, that 
he be adjudged to be ſhot to death, at ſuch time, and 
on board ſuch ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty ſhall direct. But as it appears by the evi- 
dence of lord Robert Bertie, leutenant colonel 
Smith, captain Gardiner, and other officers of the 
ſhip, who were near the perſon of the admiral, that 
they did not perceive any backwardneſs in him * 
| e 
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the action, or any marks of fear or confuſion; either 


from his countenance or behaviour, but that he ſeemed 
to give his orders cooly and diſtinctly, and did not 
ſeem wanting in perſonal courage, and from other 
circumſtances; the court do not believe, that his miſ- 
conduct aroſe either from cowardice or diſaffection; 
and do therefore unanimouſly think it their duty moſt 
earneſtly to recommend him as a proper object of 
mercy. 


At the ſame time that theſe reſolutions were tranſ- 
mitted to the lords of the admiralty, the members of 
the court drew up a repreſentation to that board, 
which, as it is a very remarkable paper, 1 ſhall preſent 
the reader with it at full length. 

« We the underwritten, the preſident and members 
of the court martial, aſſembled for the trial of admi- 
ral Byng, believe it unneceſſary to inform your lord- 
ſhips, that in the whole courſe of this long trial, we 
have done our utmoſt endeavours to come at truths, 
and do the ſtricteſt juſtice ta our country and the 
priſoner ; but*we cannot help laying the diſtreſſes of 
our minds before your lordſhips, on this occaſion, in 
finding ourſelves under a neceſſity of condemning a 
man to death, from a great ſeverity of the 12th ar- 
ticle of war, part of which he falls under, and which 
admits of no mitigation, even if the crime ſhould be 
committed by an error in judgment only; and there- 
fore, for our conſciences ſakes, as well as in Juſtice 
to the priſoner, we pray your lordſhips, in the molt 
earneſt manner, to recommend him to his majeſty's 
clemency. We are, &c. Dated jan. 27, 1757. 


Such were the reſolutions of this court martial 
and ſuch their repreſentation to the admiralty. The 
reader, no doubt, in his peruſal of them, has been much 
ſurpriſed to find the admiral's judges condemn him 
to death, for his falling under part of the 12th article 
of war, and moſt earneſtly recommending him to his 
majeſty, 
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majeſty, as a proper object for mercy ; and their 
reaſon for this ſentence is, the ſeverity of. that article 
of war. But here I muſt warn the reader, not to ex- 
pect certainty or demonſtration in what ſhall advance 
on this ſubject; I ſhall only make a few remarks, fuch 
as naturally ariſe from a due conſideration of the whole 
affair. 

The 12th article of war runs,—** Every perſon in 
the fleet, who, through cowardice, negligence, or 
diſaffection, ſhall, in time of action, &c. &c.—and 
being convicted thereof, by the ſentence of a court 
martial, ſhall ſuffer death.” On this, Mr. Byng, 
(in his defence, which is penned with great art 
and judgment) juſty obſerves, that, in order to 
bring any perſon within the peril of this article, he 
muſt be convicted of cowardice, negligence, or diſ- 
affection; for though he ſhould fail to engage or 
aſſiſt, &c. unleſs this failure apparently proceeds from 
one of theſe cauſes, he is not guilty.—Negligence 
cannot be taken in ſo large a ſenſe, as to mean every 
ſort of negle& or omiſſion ; but ſuch groſs negli- 
gence only, as evidently indicates cowardice or diſ- 
affection. 

Let me in the next place obſerve, that the court 
martial, in their 37th reſolution, acquits him from 

cowardice or diſaffection, in theſe words, The court 
do not believe, that his miſconduct aroſe either from 
cowardice or diſaffection.“ Conſequently they could 
then condemn him only for his negligence ; that 
word equally means the negligence occaſioned by 
cowardice or diſaffection, and that occaſioned by er- 
ror in judgment; the former of theſe, the court ac- 
quits him of; and, as to the latter, they formed a very 
Juſt opinion of it, when they repreſented to the admi- 
ralty the great ſeverity of the 12th article of war, 
which admits of no mitigation, even if the crime 
* be committed by any error in judgment 
only. | 


In 
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fn the jth reſolution of the court martial, they are 
of opinion, that the admiral ought to have put the 
officers on board one of the frigates he ſent a-head 
to be landed. But it ought here to be remembered, 
that when the fleet arrived off Minorca, ſeveral of 
the ſhips were diſperſed ; and the officers belonging to 
the garriſon were diſtributed throughout the different 
ſhips of the fleet; and could not have been put on 
board one of the frigates at that time, without ſome 
hours delay; when, at the ſame time, the fleet was 
advancing with a freſh gale of wind, and fair for the 
harbour. Would it not have been very injudicious 
in the admiral, when the enemy's fleet appeared ſteer- 
ing towards ours, and was known to be ſuperior to it, 
to weaken his own force * ; eſpecially as his fleet was 
badly manned, and ſickly ; for the men belonging to 
the frigates were neceſſary, and were actuaally di- 
ſtributed to reinforce the line of battle ſhips : the 
enemy were at that time maſters of the harbour, and 
it might have been regarded as an imprudent ſtep to 
hazard ſo many officers in a ſingle frigate, under that 
circumſtance. | 

In the 37th reſolution of this court martial, they 
are of opinion, that the admiral ought to have re- 
turned, after the action off St. Philip's, and have en- 
deavoured to open a communication with the caſtle, 
before he returned to Gibraltar. I muſt, on this re- 
ſolution, remark, that after the action, the enemy's 
fleet was ſeen ſeveral times lying between the engliſh 
fleet and the harbour, ſo that it was impoſſible to at- 
tempt .it, without coming to a ſecond battle, The 


french fleet had not, to appearance, ſuffered any di- 


* Mr. Weſt, in his evidence, ſays, that the garriſon of St. Philip's 
was to look on the engliſh fleet at that time as its protection, as far 
as it might be ſuppoſed able to protect it; therefore, the weakening 
the force of the fleet would have been highly inexcuſable, under the 
circumſtance of ſeeing the enemy's fleet, as well as by expoſing 
the engliſh fleet to that of the enemy, who was at that time, inmy 
opinion, ſuperior to it, | FRE 
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minution in its force; whereas four of our ſhips were 
rendered incapable of action, the Intrepid was obliged 
to be towed with jury maſts to Gibraltar, and when the 
Portland arrived there, it could not be hoved down 
and was reported unfit for ſervice : further, the ad- 
miral called, on the 23th of may, a general council 
of war, of all the ſea and land officers, who were 
unanimouſly of opinion, that it was for his majeſty's 
ſervice to proceed directly to Gibraltar. And what 
is very remarkable, this council of war was taken no 
notice of in the reſolutions of court martial *, 


As 
* I ſhall here beg leave to give a few ſhort extracts from the 

trial, 5 
Admiral Weſt was aſked, 


Queſt. Do you apprehend, if it had been practicable, and the 
land forces had been thrown in to reinforce the garriſon, that the 
ſhips would have been fit for action, to engage the enemy's fleet? 

Anſw. No, I think not, X EY | 

Queſt, Do you apprehend that the throwing in ſuch an inconſi- 
derable reinforcement, as one hundred officers and recruits, had 
there been a probability of effecting it, would have been a ſufficient 
reaſon for looſing time, and delaying to attack the enemy's fleet, 
when in ſight ? ; | 

Anſw. F have ſaid of how little uſe it appears to me, theſe offi- 
cers and ſoldiers would have been to the garriſon; and though, 
even they might have been of more uſe than I imagine, the men 
were at that time very neceſlary- to the ſervice of the fleet, and 
therefore not to be parted with, independent even of the delay 
which it might have occaſioned, * Tf 

Queſt, Do you apprehend it would have been proper for the ad- 
miral to have. left any of the frigates, and by that means to have 
leſſened his force, and deprived the fleet of the uſe of any of the 
ſhips or men, when upon the brink of coming to an action? | 

Anſw. As ſome ſhips of the fleet, from ſickneſs, or being ſhort 
of complement, wanted men to ſupply the deficiency, I do appre: 
hend, that the leaving any frigates behind, would have been im- 
proper, as their men would have been taken away from ſupplying 
ſuch deficiency in part, for which they were neceſſary. 8 

Captain Gardiner was aſced . (4 

Queſt. Had you any men killed in the action] | 

Anſw. No; nor do I look upon her to have been engaged as the 
admiral could have wiſhed, and expreſſed his inclination to do, 
having ſeveral times ſaid in our going down, while the ſhot were 
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As ſoon as the ſentence was known, the lords of 
the admiralty received a petition from the lord viſc. 
Torrington, nephew to the admiral, importing, that 
himſelf, and the reſt of his afflicted family, being 
adviſed that many material things might be offered to 
their lordſhips, to ſhew, that the ſentence of the 
court martial ought not to be executed; prayed the 


permiſſion to lay before them by council, to be ap- 
pointed on behalf of the admiral, ſuch reaſons as 


might be offered for not executing the fentence. In 
anſwer to which petition, the lords of the admiralty 
appointed the next day to receive the reaſons in writ- 
ing, mentioned in the petition. | | 

It being towards the cloſe of the term, the council 
applied to could not, by reaſon of their indiſpenſible 
attendance on the ſeveral courts of law and equity, 
be prepared ſo foon to adviſe and aſſiſt his lordſhip 
and family ; accordingly they preſented a ſecond pe- 
tition, praying an indulgence of a few days longer, 
But on the gth of february, the lords of the admi- 


Dying over us, and hitting us, that he did not intend to throw his 


ſhot away, till he came near the enemy. 


Lord Robert Bertie was aſked, | ' 
Queſt. Was you near to the admiral's perſon before, and during 
the time of the action, and did you obſerve his behaviour? 

Anſw. I was near him the whole day of the action in general. 

Queſt, Did you perceive any backwardneſs in the admiral during 
the action, or any marks of fear or confuſion, either from his coun- 
tenance or behaviour ? 

Aniw. No; he ſeemed to give his orders cooly and diſtinctly, 
and I do not apprehend, that he was in the leaft wanting in per- 
ſonal courage. 

- Queſt. Did the admiral appear ſollicitous to engage the enemy, 
and to aſſiſt his majeſty's ſhips, that were engaged with the enemy ? 
Anſw. Yes, ' a 

Queſt, Did your lordſhip on, or after the day of action, hear any 
murmuring or diſcontent among the officers or men, upon any ſup- 
poſition, that the admiral had not done his duty? 

Anſw. I never heard any one of the Ramillies ſpeak the leaſt 
diſreſpectfully of the 'admiral, or ever hint that the admiral had not 
done his duty, | / 4 
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ralty preſented a memorial to his majeſty, of which 
the following is an extract: 


„The proceedings of the court martial on admi- 
ral Byng, have been reported to us, and we have taken 
them into our moſt ſerious and deliberate conſidera- 
tion, and doubts having ariſen, with regard to the 
legality of the ſentence, 22 whether the 
crime of negligence, which is not expreſſed in any 
part of the proceedings, can, in this caſe, be ſup- 
ed by implication, we find ourſelves obliged moſt | 
umbly to beſeech your majeſty, that the opinion of 
ny Judges may be taken, whether the {aid ſentence 

ega 33 

In conſequence of this e his majeſty laid 
the ſentence before the judges; who gave their opi- 
nion, that it was a legal ſentence; which opinion be- 
ing tranſmitted to the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
they ſigned a warrant the 16th of february, directed 
to vice-admiral Boſcawen, at Portſmouth, directing 
him to have the admiral ſhot, on board What ſhip 
he thought proper, on the 28th, , by a platoon. of 
marines. 

But he was reſplted for ſome time; for on the 26th 
his majeſty ſent a Ca to the houſe of commons, 
from which I have made the following extract : - 

„ Being informed, that a member of the houſe of 
commons, who was a member of the court martial, 
has, in his place, applied to the houſe, in behalf of 
himſelf, and ſeveral other members of the ſaid court, 
praying the aid of parliament, to be releaſed from 
the oath of ſecrecy impoſed on courts martial, in or- 
der to diſcloſe the grounds, whereon ſentence of death 
paſſed on the ſaid admiral ; the reſult of which diſ- 
covery may ſhew the ſentence to be improper z his 
majefty has tho fir to reſpite the execution of the 
ſame, in order that there may be an opportunity of 
knowing, _ the 1 examination of the IS 
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bers of the ſaid court, upon oath, what r grounds there 
is for the above * ep 

In conſequence of this meſſage, a motion was made 
for bringing in a bill, to releaſe from the obligation 
of the oath of ſecrecy, the members of the court 
martial, purſuant to the exception contained in the 
ſaid oath ; and accordingly the bill was prepared, 
preſented, read, amended, and ordered to be engroſſed 
all in one'day. The 28th, it was read the third time 
and paſſed, and carried up to the lords for their con- 
currence ; but that houſe examined the members of 
the court martial on oath : the principal queſtions 
aſked them were, 

1. Whether you know any. matter that paſſed, pre- 
vious to the ſentence pronounced upon admiral Byng, 
which may ſhew that ſentence to have been unjuſt ? 

Unanimouſly anſwered in the negative. 

2. Whether you know any matter that paſſed, pre- 
vious to the ſentence, which may ſhew that ſentence 
to have been given chrough any undue practice or 
motive? 

ds anſwered in the negative. 

3. Whether you are deſirous, that the bill now un- 
der the conſideration of the houſe, for diſpenſing with 
the oath of ſecrecy, ſhould pals into a law ?ꝰ 
This and the next queſtion were anſwered in the 
negative, by admirals Smith, Holbourn, and Brode- 
rick ; captains Holmes, Geary, Boys, Simcoe, Doug- 
laſs, Bentley, and Denis. But admiral Norris, and 
the captains Moore, and Keppel, anſwered this que- 
ſtion in the affirmative. 

4. Whether you are of opinion, that you have any 
particulars to reveal, relative to the caſe of, and the 
ſentence paſſed upon, admiral Byng, which you judge 
neceſfary for his majeſty's information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majeſty to mercy ? 

Admiral Norris's anſwer to this queſtion was, at 
the time I ſaid I was deſirous the act ſhould take place, 
I un- 


1 
F underſtood that we ſhould have an opportunity of 
delivering our particular reaſons, for ſigning the ſen- 
tence, and letter of recommendation. Capt. Moore's 
was, I do not think myſelf at liberty, while I am un- 
der this oath to anſwer that queſtion. Capt. Keppel's 
was, I think that I cannot anſwer that queſtion with: 
out particulariſing the reaſons for my vote and opinion. 

The houſe as ſoon as this examination was finiſhed, 
unanimouſly rejected the bill: and the ſentence was 
executed on the admiral the 14th. 

On this unfortunate affair, concerning which, opini- 
ons are ſo much divided, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
many quote paſſages in the trial of the admiral which 
ſhew, that admiral] Weſt, and ſeveral of the captains 
in the van, knew no reaſon why, Mr. Byng in the rear, 
ſhould not come to a cloſer engagement; but this 
proves only that the admiral was faulty; but does it 
from thence appear, that this fault proceeded from 
cowardice or diſaffection, might it not as well be at- 
tributed to an error in judgment. I have made this 
remark only in anſwer to a ſet of abſurd people, who 
will produce a few anſwers in the trial to ſtrengthen 
their argument; but as to regarding the reſolutions 
of the court martial, they will pretend that no confi- 
dence is to be placed in them. 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that Mr. Byng's 
fleet was ſent out to protect or relieve Minorca : Now 
let it be aſked, did thoſe who ſent him apprehend, 
that Minorca could be invaded before his arrival, and 
the deſcent covered by a ſuperior ſquadron, when they 
ſent him out with an inferior one If they did, their 
conduct is unjuſtifiable—If they did not, their igno- 
rance is inexcuſable. | 

It is very plain, from the conduct of the britiſh 
miniſtry, that they never expected Mr. Byng could 
meet with the french ſquadron ; his inſtructions the 
leaſt intended fighting of any ſervice. But indeed he 
was poſitively aſſured, before his departure from Eng- 
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land, by the higheſt naval authority, that the enemy 
could not fit out more than fix or ſeven ſhips of the 
line at the moſt. We need only read the admiral's 
| inſtructions to be convinced, that this was the real 
opinion of the admiralty; for he is ordered—Tf on 
his arrival at Gibraltar, he ſhould hear that a french 
| ſquadron had paſſed the Streights, to diſpatch admi- 
| ral Weſt with a ſuperior ſquadron after them to north 
America, and repair with the remainder himſelf to 
| Minorca. By this it is very evident, that the mini- 
| ſtry in England did not know the french force; or 
| elſe, how was Byng to diſpatch a ſuperior fleet after 
| them, when the whole fleet he commanded was in- 
| ferior to them. What epithet ſhall we beſtow on an 
| adminiſtration, no better informed of the enemy's 
motions than this conduct evinces ? 

But if we conſider the whole affair with that at- 
tention it deſerves, ſhall we not evidently perceive, 
that the admiral fell a ſacrifice to cover the guilt of 

others, who were more powerful than himſelf. Let 
me aſk againſt whom the fury of the populace would 
have directed itſelf, if contrary winds had kept Mr. 
Byng a week or a fortnight longer at Spithead, or 
at Gibraltar; and if, at the ſame time, the french 
had had a ſkilfu] general. at their head (for then 
Blakeney, inſtead of holding out eight or ten 
weeks, would not have been able to defend himſelf 
three) under thoſe circumſtances, it would have been 
impoſſible for Mr. Byng, even to have endeavoured 
any thing ; for it would have been taken before he 
got there. Had this been the caſe, I ſay, who would 
have been the objects of the public rage? Mr. Byng, 
or thoſe who ſent him? It was neceſſary to throw duſt in 
the eyes of the people ; or elſe, why was the Gazette 
(a paper ſuppoſed to be publiſhed by authority) pro- 
ſtituted to ſpread a falſe liſt of the ſtrength of both 
fleets among the people, not only by undervaluing 
the enemy's force, of which it is poſſible the _ 
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might be ignorant, but by overating Mr. Byng's, in 
which it is impoſſible he ſhould be innocent. Why 
was the admiral's letter mangled and curtailed in the 
manner it appeared in that paper? 


To ſay more on this ſubject will, I fear, be tedious f 


to the reader. But thus much every honeſt man will 


allow, that it was a fatal ſeverity to execute an admi- 


ral of a noble family, whoſe anceſtors had rendered 
ſuch ſervices to the crown, under ſuch an infamous 
charge, when the very court martial that condemned 
him, declared him innocent, either of cowardice or 
diſaffection; and for the ſake of their own conſcience 
recommended him in the moſt earneſt manner as a fit 
object for his majeſty's clemency, 
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CHAP, XI. 


Changes in the miniſtry. Naval tranſaftions. Affairs in 
north America. Earl of Loudon appointed generaliſſimo. 
He prepares to attack Louisburg. Affairs in Germany. 
Situation of the belligerent powers. Motions of the 
pruſfſian and auſtrian armies. King of Pruſſia enters 
Bohemia, Battle of Richenterg. Battle of Prague. 
Prague inveſted. Marſhal Daun takes the command of 
the auſtrian army. Battle of Collin. King of Pruſſia 
retires into Saxony. | | 3's 


9 can be of ſuch great conſequence 
to the welfare of any nation, as to have one 
ſettled plan of action (eſpecially in time of war) to 
direct the ſteps of. thoſe who fit at the helm of affairs. 
Let great genius's form fine plans of operations; yet 
if they are not in power long enough to direct their 
execution, all their ſchemes will moſt probably prove 
abortive, The ſtate of Great - Britain at this conjunc- 
ture, was really deplorable; the miniſtry which had ſo 
lately been eſtabliſned, and which the greateſt part of 


the nation wiſhed to ſee firmly ſeated in power, could 


no longer hold their ſeats. On the gth of april, Mr. 
Pitt, by his majeſty's command, reſigned the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Legge was moved from 
being chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exche- 
quer z a new commiſſion for the admiralty appeared, 
with the earl of Winchelſea at their head. The 
party of the duke of Newcaſtle, and Mr. Fox, 
who had been fo lately obliged to quit their places, 


now reſumed them. This faction, which was now 


uppermoſt, differed very much in their plan of 
action, from that of the late miniſtry ; their chief 
characteriſtic was the great fear they were conſtantly 
in, of the overgrown power of France; they thought 
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it eligible to bridle this at any rate, but principally 
by maintaining the ballance of power, which they 
propoſed to effect, by raiſing up enemies to France, 
on the continent, with britiſh ſubſidies, and even by 
\ ſending over britiſh troops to join the belligerent 
powers in their alliance. The late miniſtry's ſcheme 
when they were in power was different; they were 
equally of opinion, that the power of France was to 
be curbed, but thought the means of doing this, was 
more natural by our naval power; a conduct which 
the inſular ſituation of their country dictated to them. 
It is ſurpriſing to find how great a degree of popu- 
larity this party poſſeſſed in the nation; no ſooner 
were they out of power, than they had the freedoms 
of almoſt all the corporations in the kingdom pre- 
ſented to them, in gold boxes, which ſhewed how 
much the nation regretted their diſgrace at court, 

The naval affairs of the two nations were at this 
period, of but little conſequence; the latter end of 
march and beginning of april, ſeveral ſquadrons were 
equipping at Portſmouth and Plymouth ; one under 
admiral Weſt, deſigned for Ireland, in its way to 
America, conſiſting of 11 ſail of the line, one fri- 
gate, a bomb, and a convoy of 30 tranſports, ſailed 
from St. Hellen's the 16th of april; we had a ſmall 
ſquadron at this time in the Downs, and another to 
the weſtward, cruiſing ; and admirals Weſt and Bro- 
derick had been cruiſing ſome time in the bay; but 
with little ſucceſs. The french were hard at work in 
their ports, but ſent no ſquadron to ſea. 5 

In north America our affairs had for ſome time 
wore the ſame diſmal appearance as they had done 

from the beginning of the war; but the earl of Lou- 
don, having in the latter end of the year 1756, laid 
before the miniſtty a plan for carrying on the war in 
that country, and which being approved of, his lord- 
ſhip was named by his majeſty to command there in 
chief; better ſucceſs was expected for the future, 
| | eſpecially 
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eſpecially as a large body of troops was ſent over to 
reinforce the army there. The plan his lordſhip was 
deſirous to have executed, was the conqueſt of Cape 
Breton, and after that to proceed towards bringing 
all Canada under ſubjection, by the conqueſt of Que- 
bec. To facilitate the undertaking this ſcheme, the 


tranſports with troops from England, arrived at New 


York, in january 1757. Lord Loudon finding the 


men much fatigued with the hardſhips of a long voy- 


age billetted them, by reaſon of their number, indif- 
criminately on public and private houſes ; this occaſion- 
ed a great heat between the magiſtrates and his lord- 
ſhip, who aſked them, if they thought that men who 
had ſuffered a long winter's voyage, to come to their 
defence, were to periſh in the ſtreets for want of pro- 


per accommodations; and alſo, whether they thought 


that the indians would ſtand upon rights and privi- 
leges, if theſe men were ordered back, and they were 
to come in their room. , After ſome ferment the bil- 
letting took place, as it certainly was a neceſſary mea- 
A Tb 

As foon as his lordſhip heard that the tranſports 
were arrived, he aſſembled the governors of the ſe- 
veral neighbouring colonies, to conſult with them on 
the means of protecting their frontiers, during his 
abſence on the expedition; nothing was required 
of them, but to remain on the defenſive : and ac- 
cordingly the plan was ſettled with the number of 
troops which each colony was to furniſh, and their 
deſtination fixed. Having diſmiſſed them, his ex- 
cellency left Philadelphia the 27th of march, hav- 
ing ſtayed there ten days. But before I proceed, 
it is neceſſary to take notice of a general embarga 
which lord Loudon laid on all outward bound ſhips : 
his lordſhip thought this was the moſt likely way to 


hinder the enemy from getting any intelligence of 


his deſigns ; and alſo, that the tranſports would then 
the more eaſily find men to navigate them. The em- 


bargo 
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bargo might certainly be productive of thoſe | 
conſequences z but as it was detrimental to the inte- 
reſts of many private people, particularly the mer- 
chants, it occaſioned a great clamour; for at that 
time corn was exceſſively ſcarce in England, owing 
in part to a bad crop the laſt year, and the infamous 
villainy of the farmers, many of whom kept up large 
quantities in expectation of a higher price, when the 
r were ſtarving round about them; the mer- 
chants in England wrote over to thoſe in America, to 
ſnip off large quantities for them, as there was plenty 
in the colonies, they accordingly did; but before the 
veſſels could ſail, the embargo took place: it occa- 
fioned ſo much diſguſt in England and the plantations, 
that an expreſs was afterwards ſent to put it out of 
the power of the commanders to embargo veſſels for 

Great Britain or Ireland. Although the embar 
was of ſome uſe, yet, as lord Loudon muſt know 
how preſſing the wants of England were for corn, it. 
has been thought by many, a bad ſtep, although he 

had the full authority to do it, | 

During the month of april, his lordſhip was em- 
loyed in preparirig the tranſports at Boſton, New 
Fork, and Philadelphia, thoſe for the two former 
amounting to go ſail. On the 5th of may, being all 
met at New York, they received orders to be in 
readineſs to embark the forces; and fir Charles Hardy, 
governor of the place, having received his majeſty's 
commiſſion as rear admiral of the blue, hoiſted his 
flag on board the Nightingale. It was now about 
the time, when they expected admiral Holbourn's 
fleet at Hallifax; but the commander in chief was 
very impatient that the men might embark, at laſt 
he ordered that ſervice to be performed, which was 
done between the 22d and 25th, and then failed 
down to Sandy Hook, where they came to an anchor. 
On the zth of June, his excellency embarked on 
- bord the Sutherland, but determined not to ſail with- 
c | out 
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out further intelligence, becauſe he had learned before 
he left New York, from the priſoners of ſome french 
prizes, that they were part of a french merchant fleet, 
under a convoy of five ſhips of the line, defigned for 
Louiſburg. This intelligence was confirmed by an 
expreſs from Boſton, informing, that five french men 
of war and a frigate had been ſeen cruiſing off Hali- 
fax. It was impoſſible to proceed to that port with 
the tranſports, while ſo conſiderable a force was in 
their road, and yetto remain any longer at New York, 
would be - loſing ſo much time, that the expedition 


againſt Louiſburg would become very uncertain ; his 


lordſhip therefore diſpatched two men of war to view 
the coaſt, and ſee if they could hear any thing of the 
french fleet: they ſoon after returned, but had ſeen 
nothing ; lord Loudon then finding that to wait any 
longer, would almoſt put it out of his power to do 
any thing that campaign, ventured to ſail from New 


York, with the tranſports. This was the critical 


time as it were, on which depended the fate of 
all our ſchemes, for had the french fell in with the 
tranſports, the conſequences would certainly have 
been dreadful ; ſo that all depended on admiral! Hol- 
bourn's being arrived, and by that means having the 


| coaſt clear, or elſe lord Loudon's eſcaping the ene- 


my; however, he arrived fate at Halifax the goth, 
his lordſhip would never have run ſo great a riſk, had 
had it not been for ſaving time, which became ſo ex- 
ceeding precious, on account of the fleet's not ar- 
riving from England, till ſo late in the ſeaſon. The 
forces were ſoon landed, and encamped at Halifax; 
but as the ground was rough and incumbered, they 
were employed in making a parade for exerciſes and 
reviews; and a large garden Be furniſhing vegetables 


for the ſick and wounded that might happen to be 


ſent home from the ſiege, in caſe the intended expe- 


dition ſhould take place: parties of rangers were alſo 


ſent to patrole in the woods, and ſeveral prime fail- 
. ing 
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ing veſſels were diſpatched to look into the harbour 
of Louiſburg, and to make what diſcoveries: they 
were able; in ſhort, the general took all poſſible me- 
thods in his power at this interval, to keep the 
troops properly employed, and to gain the neceſ- 
fary intelligence of the ſtrength of the enemy. At 
laſt admiral Holbourn, with the fleet and forces from 
England, arrived at Halifax in the ſecond week in 
july, having been waited for with the utmoſt impa- 
tience by lord Loudon ; and where I ſhall leave them 


for the preſent, and return to lay before the reader 
what had been tranſacting in Europe. of}. 181 


The war in America, and by ſea, was at this time of 


but little eclat; it was in Germany only, where thoſe 
great actions which ſurpriſe mankind were performed: 
at the cloſe of the preceding campaign, the king of 
Pruſſia had made the ſaxon army priſoners, and took 
up his winter quarters in the heart of Saxony. That 
monarch was threatened with the immenſe number of 
enemies which he expected would attack him this 
campaign; nor were his expectations groundleſs, for 
the queen of Hungary having found by the battle of 
Lowoſchutz, that ſhe had to deal with an enemy truly 
formidable, reſolved to have more powerful forces 
againſt him this campaign; ſhe accordingly aſſembled 
an army of 100,000 men, in Bohemia, under the 
command of prince Charles of Lorrain, aſſiſted by 


marſhal Brown; nor did the empreſs truſt entirely 


to her own preparations; during the preceding win- 
ter the proceſs in the emperor's aulic council was con- 

tinued againſt the king of Pruſſia; and alſo in the 
diet of the empire. We may eaſily conceive with 
how much impartiality and juſtice the proceedings 
in this court were carried on, when thoſe who feared 
the king of Pruſſia were glad of an opportunity to 
humble him, . and when the greateſt number of them 
were awed. by the power of the houſe of Auſtria. 
His pruſſian majeſty was condemned for his pron 
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tended obſtinacy ; and the fiſcal had orders tb ho: 
tify to him, that he was put under the ban of 
the empire, and adjudged fallen from all the digni- 
ties and poſſeſſions which he held under it. The cir: 
cles of the empire were ordered to furniſh their con, 
tingents of men and money, to put this ſentence in 
execution; but theſe were collected very flowly, 
the troops were badly compoſed, and moſt probably 
they would never have been able to act, if it had 
not been for the aſſiſtance they received from France. 
The inveteracy of her hungarian majeſty did not 

here, ſhe made requiſitions to her allies for the aſſiſt- 
ance they were obliged by treaty to furniſh her with. 
The czarina had prepared a great army of 60,006 
men, under the command of marſhal Apraxin, who 
had began their march in the winter through Lithu- 
ania, to attack ducal Pruſſia, and equipped a ſtrong 
fleet in the Baltic, to co-operate with her land forces. 
The french reſolving to convince the empreſs queen 
how advantageous to her, her connection with the 
houſe of Bourbon would be; formed two great ar- 
mies, which had been drawing together for a conſi- 
derable time; the firſt was compoſed of 80, ooo 
troops, under the command of marſhal de Eſtrees, 
which was deſigned: againſt the king of Pruſſia's 
Weſtphalian dominions, in quality of allies to the 
empreſs queen, and guardians of the liberties of 


Germany, and to no other intent, as they pretended; 


but it was really deſigned to reduce Hanover alſo. 
The other french army was commanded by the prince 
de Soubiſe, conſiſting of about 23, ooo men; and 


was deſigned to ſtrengthen the army of the empire. 


Theſe were not the only enemies of the king of 
Pruſſia: the king of Sweden, though allied both in 
blood and inclination to his pruſſian majeſty, was 
yet obliged by the ſenate to ſend troops againſt him ; 
they were inſpired with the hopes of recovering their 
ancient poſſeſſions in Germany, and what made them 
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pu uſh the deſign of making war againſt that monarch 


the more briſkly, was the ſubſidies of french 
which circulated amongſt them plentifully. The 
duke of Mecklenburg alſo declared, that he would 


join the ſwediſh army with 6000 men; for which con- 


duct he has ſince paid very ſeverely. 

This was the ſtate of the enemies of the king of 
Pruſſia, a mighty confederaey, conſiſting of five of 
the moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe; let us next 
ſee the meaſures which that monarch took to ſave 
himſelf from being cruſhed with their numerous 
forces. 

The ruſſians had brought no forage with them, 
truſting to what they fhould find in their march 
through Poland; but his pruſſian majeſty, who was 
informed of the condition of his enemy, bought 

all the corn and forage in their march towards Pruf- 
ſia, which put them to inconceivable difficulties, and 


retarded their march extremely ; it certainly was a- 


fine ſtroke of the king of Pruſſia to diſtreſs them, 
His majeſty appointed general Lehwald to command 
an army of 30,000 men againſt Apraxin. But it was 
againſt the auſtrians that the teſt efforts were to 
be made; his pruſſian majeſty commanded one army 
himſelf, in Saxony; the prince of Bevern another in 


Luſatia ; and marſhal Schwerin, a third in Sileſia, 


But before his majeſty made the grand attack upon 
Bohemia, he took the wiſeſt meaſures in Saxony, in 
caſe of bad ſucceſs in his expedition againſt the au- 
ſtrians. New works were added to the old ones at 
Dreſden, and the greateſt diligence uſed to put it in 
a reſpectable poſture of defence; all the burghers 
were diſarmed, and their arms depoſited in the arſe- 
nal. The auſtrian detachments began in april to ap- 


pear on the frontiers of Saxony, to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the pruſſians, but many of them were taken 


priſoners ; theſe trifling matters "did not take off the 


attention of the pruſſians z every thing was preparing 


with 
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with the greateſt expedition to begin the campaign, 
and troops were in motion throughout Saxony, Voigt. 
land, and Luſatia. | 

About the middle of april; three great bodies of 
his pruſſian majeſty's troops entered Bohemia by dif- 
ferent routs. Marſhal Schwerin penetrated into it 
from Sileſia, through the county of Glatz, on the 
18th, at the head of 50,000 men. His highneſs the 
duke of Bevern did the ſame, from Zittau in Luſatia 
the 2oth, entering Bohemia at Graenſtein, taking the 
rout of Reichenberg. His majeſty himſelf, at the 
head of a third army, marched towards Egra. The 
auſtrians imagined, that his pruſſian majeſty had ſome 
diſtin& plan of action, independent of his other ar- 
mies, and accordingly prince Charles detatched 20,000 
men, under the command of the duke d' Aremberg, 
to watch his motions. 

The march of the prince of Bevern ſoon brought 
on an action; in his march towards Reichenberg, he 
drove away the enemy from all their poſts. The ſame 
morning, a party of his huſſars defeated ſome hun- 
dred of auſtrians, commanded by prince Lichtenſtein, 
who were poſted before Kohlig. The 21ſt at break 
of day, the pruſſians marched in two columns by 
Habendorf, towards the auſtrian army, poſted near 
Reichenberg, 28,000 ſtrong, and commanded by 
count Konigſeg; as ſoon as the pruſſian lines were 
formed, they marched towards their enemy's cavalry, 
which was ranged in three lines, of about 30 ſqua- 
drons, their two wings were ſuſtained by the infantry, 
which was poſted among felled trees and* entrench- 
ments. The pruſſians immediately cannonaded the 
auſtrian cavalry, who received it bravely, having on 
their right a village, and on their left a wood, where 
they had entrenched themſelves with felled trees and 
pits. But the prince of Bevern having cauſed 15 
ſquadrons of dragoons of his ſecond line to advance, 
and ordered the wood on his right to be attacked by 
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ſome battalions of grenadiers, entirely routed the ene- 
my's cavalry : the generals Norman, Katt, and the 
prince of Wurtemberg ſignalizing themſelves ex- 
tremely. The pruſſian huſſars diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the warm reception they gave the auſtrian 
horſe grenadiers ; notwithſtanding their artillery took 
them in flank. Lieut, gen. Leſtewitz, at the ſame 
time attacked with the pruſſian left wing, the enemy's 
redoubts, which covered Reichenberg; though there 
were many defiles and riſing grounds to paſs, which 
were all occupied by the enemy; yet the regiment 
of Darmſtadt forced the redoubt, and pur to flight, 
and purſued the auſtrians, after ſome diſcharges 'of 
their artillery and ſmall arms, from one eminence to 
another, for the diſtance of a mile, as far as Roch- 

litz and Dorffel. In ſhort, the pruſſians gained a 
complete victory; the battle began at ſix o'clock in 
the morning, and Continued till eleven, His high- 
neſs the duke of Bevern, ſhewed great courage and 
military ſkill, The loſs of the auſtrians was conſi- 
derable; three ſtandards were taken, and all their 
cannon and ammunition waggons. 

Nor was marſhal Schwerin leſs ſucceſsful. He en- 
tered Bohemia with his troops in five columns, driv- 
ing the auſtrians before him, as he paſſed the defiles, 
marching with incredible celerity, he reached Konigſ- 
hoff on the Elbe, the 2oth. At Trautenau, two au- 
ſtrian generals, and the princes Xavier and Charles 
of Saxony narrowly eſcaped falling into his hands. 
He made, himſelf maſter of the circle of Buntlau with- 
out oppoſition, ſeizing a great magazine of corn and 
meal, belonging to the auſtrian army. He ſoon at- 
ter joined his body of troops to thoſe of the prince 
of Bevern, who, after the battle of Reichenberg, 
had advanced towards Prague, by the king's orders. 

I left his. majeſty himſelf near Egra, oppoſed by 
the duke of Aremberg, with 20,000 men ; by a 
maſterly ſtroke of generalſhip, he made a movement 
| | to 
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to the left, which cut off all communication between 
&Aremberg's detachment, and the main army of the 
auſtrians; and puſhing his advantage, he advanced 
with prodigious expedition towards Prague, where he 
Joined marſhal Schwerin, and the prince of Bevern. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain's army conſiſted of about 
95,000 men, being joined by an army from Moravia, 
the remains of that corps which was beat by the prince 
of Bevern, and by ſeveral regiments of the garriſon 
of Prague. It had taken poſt on the banks of the 
Moldau, near that city, in a camp almoſt inacceſſible, 
with his left wing inelining to the mountain of Ziſcha, 
and his right towards Sterboholi, where he waited on 
the hill the approach of the pruſſian army. But the 
king, who had paſſed the Moldau, with deſign to 
attack them, reſolved to turn the enemy's camp 
for which purpoſe, his army defiled by Potſchernitz, 
towards the left, which count Brown perceiving, de- 
filed by his right, to avoid being taken in flank, 
The pruſſians marched beyond Bichowitz, traverſing 
defiles and moraſſes, which ſeparated their infantry a 
little: this infantry. having made its attack too pre- 
cipitately, was the firſt time repulſed ; but they made 
a freſh attack, and forced the enemy on the right. 
The pruſſian cavalry on the left, after three charges 
obliged the auſtrian cavalry on the right of their army 
to fly. The pruſſian centre routed the infantry, 
and puſhed quite through the auſtrian camp. The 
left of the prufſian army then marched directly 
towards Michelly, where it was joined by the ca- 
valry and cut off the auſtrian army, whoſe right 
was running away towards Saſzawa, The right of 
the pruſſians immediately attacked the left of general 
Brown, and ſucceſſively ſeized on three batteries on 
different eminences. From every advantage of ſitua- 
tion the ardour of the pruſſians in this battle drove the 
enemy, encouraged by the preſence of their fovereign, 
and filled with a noble enthuſiaſm of bravery, which 
generally enſures ſucceſs, The ſileſian army, which 
| was 
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was lead to action by marſhal Schwerin, had a very 
rude ſhock to ſuſtain; having moraſſes to paſs, pre- 
cipices to- climb, and batteries to face, nothing but 
the preſence of the king could have animated his troops 
in general to have performed ſuch prodigies of valour. 
Some regiments of pruſſian horſe, in the beginnin 
of the action, ſuffered ſeverely. . The foot had ſtill 
greater difficulties to ſurmount than the horſe; many 
generals followed the example of the firſt field mar- 
ſhal, by diſmounting, and leading their regiments 
ſword in hand, through marſhes, oyer precipices, and 
and acroſs 1000 fires. It was here that the brave 
marſhal Schwerin was killed, at the head of his regi- 
ment, with the colonel's ſtandard in his hand: The 
loſs of ſo experienced a ſoldier, was almoſt a balance 
to a victory; yet the enemy alſo ſuffered a great loſs, 
in the death of marſhal Brown, who was wounded, 
but not mortally, had not his regret made his 
wound fatal. Never was victory more complete than 
this of Prague; 40,000 of the enemy threw them- 
ſelves into that city, and the reſt fled towards Benneſ- 
chau; a vaſt number was ſlain, and near 10,000 
taken priſoners ; the camp, military cheſt, 250 can- 
non, and all the trophies of the completeſt victory 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. This famous 
battle was fought the 6th of may. | 

His pruſſian majeſty having gained ſo deciſive a 
victory, convinced the world that he knew how to 
improve it: he inſtantly inveſted Prague, and an 
army within its walls : the king divided his forces 
into two bodies, marſhal Keith commanded one, 
which inveſted the little town on this ſide the Mol- 
dau; and the king in perſon with the other, blocked 
up the old city, on the other ſide the river. As it 
was defended by a complete army, it was impoſ- 
fible to take it by aſſault; yet the immenſe garriſon 
made it probable, that famine would oblige them to 
furrender ; but the king of Pruſſia reſolved not to 
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truſt ſolely even to this, but made great preparations 
to bombard the city; the redoubts and batteries be- 
ing in good forwardneſs by the 23d of may, the 
auſtrians made a well conducted and deſperate ſally 
with 10,000 men : they attacked a battery which 
was not finiſhed, but were repulſed ſeveral times, the 
action laſting three hours; but at day break they re- 
tired into the city, in ſome confuſion, not being able 
to make any impreſſion on the pruſſian poſts ; their 
deſign was, alſo to have burnt the bridges of com- 
munication on the Moldau. His highneſs the prince 
of Bevern commanded, during the ſiege, an army of 
20,000 men to cover it. On the 29th of may, at 
night, after a moſt dreadful ſtorm of rain and thun- 
der, on the ſignal of a rocket, four batteries, which 
diſcharged every 24 hours, 288 bombs, beſides a 
vaſt multitude of red hot cannon balls, began to 
pour deſtruction on that unfortunate city, which was 
ſoon in flames in every part; we may conceive the 
horrors that reigned in Prague, from this bombard- 
ment, when 12,000 horſes without forage were ranged 
in the ſtreets and ſquares. This terrible bombard- 
ment continued without intermiſſion : on the 10th of 
June, a red hot cannon ball ſet the city on fire near 
the Moldau, burnt five hours, and entirely conſumed 
the ſecond quarter of the new city. In the evening 


the fire broke out again, and the wind blowing hard, 


ipread very faſt, levelling every thing for ſeveral 
hundred yards. The bombardment continued incel- 
ſantly night and day, ſo that the fire was no ſooner 
quenched in one part, than it broke out in another ; 
the beſiegers often ſeeing it burning in ſeven or eight 
places at once. The principal magiſtrates, burghers, 
and clergy, ſeeing their city on the point of being 
reduced to an heap of rubbiſh, made the moſt mov- 
ing ſupplications to the commander to liſten to terms. 
But he was deaf to their prayers, and hanged up 


two of their ſenators, who were more importunate 
than 


1 

than the reſt. On the 6th of june, 12, ooo uſeleſs 
mouths were driven out of the city; and the pruſ- 
ſians forced them in again. The fury of the bom- 
bardment continued, and it was thought that the 
city could not hold out much longer. Let us here 
for a moment conſider the ſituation of the affairs of 
the empreſs queen. By gaining two battles, her 
enemy was in poſſeſſion of halt Bohemia; a whole 
army, and the capital of that kingdom was on the 
point of ſurrendering to him; to conclude all, her 
remaining troops were terrified with former de- 
feats. Such was the ſtate of her affairs, when a ge- 
neral, till then unknown, began to turn the fortune 

of the war. 
This was Leopold count Daun, who never had 
commanded in chief before. One thing remarkable 
concerning him, was, that although he was of a very 
noble family, yet his riſe in the imperial ſervice was 
owing merely to his merit, without being obliged to 
any court favour for his promotions. He had gained 
experience in various parts of Europe, under the 

greateſt generals, and in the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes of 
action. | | 
This commander, had for ' ſome time been collect- 
ing the ſcattered remains of the auſtrian army; and 
brought them within a few miles of Prague, always 
taking care to encamp on ſuch inacceſſible eminences, 
that it was impoſſible to attack him ; at the ſame 
time, he made ſeveral falſe attacks on the outward 
poſts. of the pruſſians, with his huſſars, which were 
oppoſed by detachments from the prince of Bevern's 
army. At laſt marſhal Daun drew into the important 
camp at Colin, with deſign to embarraſs the pruſſians. 
The king knowing how much that ſituation would 
accompliſh Daun's deſigns, fearing that he would cut 
off the prince of Bevern's communication with the 
army round Prague, and hearing that he was actually 
near 60,000 ſtrong, reſoived to diſlodge him; with 
. this 
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this intention, he left the camp before Prague, the 
1 3th of june, to take the command of that corps, in 
his road he was joined by ſeveral detachments, ſo that 
the whole number of his army was about 32,000 
men. On the 18th, about three in the afternoon, his 
majeſty attacked the auſtrians, ſo much ſuperior in 
numbers to- his own troops, and entrenched in one 
of. the moſt advantageous fituations that could be 
choſen, defended by an immenſe artillery. Let it be 
ſufficient to ſay, that the king of Pruſſia did every 
thing on this occaſion, that the moſt impetuous and 
beſt regulated courage, aſſiſted by that noble emula- 
tion, inſpired by the remembrance of ſo many victo- 
ries, could ſuggeſt, The pruſſians returned to the 
attack ſeven times, and never fought with greater 
bravery. Both the king's brothers were in the field, 
and did every thing that could be expected from them. 
At laſt his majeſty, at the head of his cavalry, made 
one furious and concluding charge; but all was un- 
ſucceſsful. In ſhort, his majeſty was obliged to draw 
off his troops ; having ſuffered very ſeverely in the 
action, but more ſo from deſertions, and all the ill 
conſequences of a defeat, We muſt attribute the loſs 
of this battle to the want of infantry and artillery, 
and fighting on a ground, where the foot could not 
be ſuſtained by the horſe; befides theſe, the advan- 
tageous ſituation of the enemy, ſo much more numer- 
ous than the pruſſians, their vaſt artillery, the great 
bravery they ſhewed in the action, and the courage 
and ſkill of marſhal Daun, all conſpired to render the 
great efforts of the pruſſians uſeleſs “. 


* Soon after this battle, his pruſũan majeſty wrote the following 
billet to one of his generals: 

« have no reaſon to complain of the bravery of my troops, 
« or the experience of my officers, I alone was in the fault, and I 
hape to repair it.“ This noble and candid manner 6f owning his 
faults, raiſed the king's character as an hero more than ever. 


Although 
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Although the king of Pruſſia was defeated, yet his 
troops retired in excellent order and unpurſued. His 
majeſty was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Prague di- 
rectly; marſhal Keith decamped from his fide the 
20th, and the whole army prepared with expedition 

to retire into Saxony, By the 16th of july the pruſ- 
| ſian army was encamped at Leitmaritz, and the head 
quarters of the auſtrians at Niſmes ; the pruſſian army 
were maſters of the Elbe. On the 21ſt he quitted this 
camp, croſſed the Elbe, and encamped at Lowoſitz; 
in its way to Linai; the 24th, he took poſt at Nollen- 
dorf, leaving marſhal Keith at the head-of 25,000 
men, to guard the paſſes that lead from Bohemia to 
Saxony, During the retreat of the pruſſian army, 
their rear and out parties were continually infeſted 
with the auſtrians; but ſuffered little from them. 
The 26th, the king and his brother prince Henry 
arrived with the army in the neighbourhood of Pirna, 
where they encamped, The prince of Pruſſia had 
retreated into Luſatia with another part of the army. 
The auſtrians followed him, and the latter end of 
july, laid the town of Zittau in aſhes, by a dread- 
ful bombardment ; obliging the garriſon to ſurren- 
der. The prince of Pruſſia was then in danger of 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, who were increaſ- 
ing in Luſatia every day; but to prevent this, his 
pruſſian majeſty left the camp near Pirna, the begin- 
ing of auguſt, croſſed the Elbe, and marched with 
part of his army to his aſſiſtance, leaving the remain- 
der under marſhal Keith, to guard the paſſes of the 
mountains of Bohemia. By making this forced 
march, the prince's army was relieved, and the au- 
ſtrians obliged to retire to their poſts on the right: 
here I ſhall leave his majeſty for the preſent. 

The battle of Colin was fought at a moſt critical. 
moment. The king, who before that expected to 
be maſter of Prague, and all Bohemia, in a tew days, 
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was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with laſs, and was 
driven out of that kingdom, which, a little time be- 
fore he expected to conquer. Had his majeſty only 
continued the ſiege with vigor, and let the prince of 
Bevern have watched Daun ; or, had he but taken a 


more numerous army to fight him, how different a 
face would this campaign have wore, 
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CHAP, XII. 


Motions of the French, Their army paſs the Rhine and 
Weſer. Army of obſervation marches. Battle of Ha- 
ſtenbeck. Convention of Cloſter-ſeven. Ruſſians enter 
Pruſſia. Battle of Norkitten. King of. Pruſſia marches 
into Luſatia. Offers the auſtrians battle. Marches 
into Saxony. Auſtrians attack general Winterfeldt. 
Swedes enter Pomerania. General Haddick lays Berlin 
under contribution. Ruſſians + retire. Swedes retire. 
Schweidnitz taken. Battle of Breſlau: Breſlau taken. 
Bad ſtate of the king of Pruſſia's affairs. 


T Obſerved before, that the french court had reſolved 
to ſend two armies into Germany, in quality of 
allies to the empreſs queen. The gr ar one was 
really deſigned againſt the electorate of Hanover, 
conſiſting of 80,000 of the choiceſt troops of France, 
commanded by marſhal de Eſtrees, having under 
him M. de Contades, Mr. Chevert, and the count de 
St, Germain, officers of reputation ; Munſter was 
fixed upon for the head quarters, and the army was 
in full march in the latter end of april, when it croſſed 
the Rhine. The other body of french troops was 
commanded by the prince de Soubiſe, which, as I 
before ſaid, was deſigned to ſtrengthen the army of 
the empire. But before it paſſed the Rhine, it made 
itſelf maſter of Cleves, Meurs, and Guelders, be- 
longing to the king of Pruſſia, laying the country 
under heavy contributions. In the mean time, the 
army under marſhal de Eſtrees continued its rout by 
ſlow marches towards the electorate of Hanover; and 
to oppoſe him, the army of obſervation, which his 
britannic majeſty raiſed, commanded by his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland, was aſſembled by 
the beginning of may, and conſiſted of about 40,000 
| hanoverians, 
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hanoverians, and heſſians; the part of Weſtphalia be. 


tween the Rhine and the Weſer is rough and barren, 


and very difficult to ſubſiſt an army in, eſpecially 
ſuch a one as d' Eſtrees's, which was encumbered 
with a vaſt quantity af baggage, and a multitude of 
uſeleſs mouths. The duke of Cumberland threw all 
the obſtacles in his way that was paſſible, but they were 
overcome by the abilities of the french general; who, 
by his ſuperiority of numbers, obliged the duke to 
paſs the Wefer, and paſſed it after him the beginning 
of july. D' Eſtrees was no ſooner on the other ſide 
of the Weſer, than he laid all the neighbouring ſtates 
and country under exceſſive contributions: the land- 
graviate of Hefle Caſſel was the firſt that ſuffered, 
Minden on the Weſer, and Gottingen on the Leine, 
received french garriſons, without oppoſition. The 
french general, from his camp at Stadt-Oldendorf, 
{ent to the regency of Hanover a requiſition, dated the 
21ſt of july, demanding, that deputies ſhould be ſent 
to their head quarters, to treat about contributions, 
&c. About this time, the duke of Cumberland, who 
was encamped near Hamelen, marched from thence 
by Vorenburg, and Haſtenbeck towards Halle ; and 
the better to obſerve the motions of the enemy, and 
if poſſible, to ſtop their progreſs ; his royal highneſs, 
on the 19th of july, detached lieut. general Zaſtrow, 
with 12,000 men,. to ſeize the important paſs of 
Stadt-Oldendorf ; but he came too late, the french 


being already in poſſeſſion of it: Zaſtrow. then by a 


forced march rejoined the duke's army, at Latford, on 
the Weſer. On the 2oth, d' Eſtrees advanced with 
his whole army into the fine plain at Stadt-Oldeldorf; 
and the next day encamped at Halle; on the 24th, 
the french drove the hanoverian parties from the vil- 
lage of Latford; and the duke perceiving it was the 
intention of the enemy to attack him, drew up his 
army on the height between the Weſer and the woods, 

with his right towards that river, and his left cloſe ta 


the 
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the wood, the village of Haſtenbeck- being in- his 
front. In the evening he withdrew all his out poſts, 
and the army laid on their arms all night. The 
25th in the morning, the enemy appeared, march- 
ing in columns, as it they intended to attack the 
hanoverians, and cannonaded them very ſeverely the 
whole day, with an artillery much ſuperior to the 
duke's : that night the army alſo laid on their arms. 
At five the next morning, the cannonade began again, 
with great fury, upon a hanoverian battery, ſupported 
by the heſſian infantry and cavalry, who ſtood the 
brunt of the fire with incredible bravery, and ſteadi- 
neſs. At ſeven in the evening, the firing- of ſmall 
arms began on the hanoverian left; the cannonading 
continuing for 6 hours, all the while without inter- 
miſſion. The duke had placed ſome grenadiers in 
the wood, who finding that great numbers of the 
enemies troops were marching about them, retired 
and joined the left of the army, on which the french 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the hanoverian battery on 
the lefr, without oppoſition, It was here that the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwic diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
by attacking and repulſing a ſuperior force of the 
enemy, and retaking the battery. The french being 
in poſſeſſion of a height that flanked both the duke's 
lines of infantry, he ordered the army to retreat, 
which was done in good order, to Hamelen. It was 
confidently ſaid, that his royal highneſs had won the 
battle, but did not know it; thus far is certain, that 
the french who marched into the woods of Lauen- 
ſtein, were ſeized with a pannic, ſuppoſing they were 
ready to be attacked by the hanoverians, and fired on 
one another; and if their conſternation had been 
known, and a well regulated attack had been made 
on that part of their army, it would probably have 
been defeated. It was aſſerted poſitively, that de 
Eſtrees had word brought him from all 1 that 
the enemy appeared on the right and left, and were 
e : . gong 


6 
going to flank him, which determined him to alter his 
diſpoſition. 

The duke of Cumberland, from Hamelen, retreated 
to Hoya, where he encamped; but moved to Verden, 
on the 12th of auguſt. On the 6th of that month, 
marſhal d' Eſtrees reſigned his command, to marſhal 
duke de Richelieu, who ſuperſeded him, by means 
of madam de Pompadour's intereſt with the king of 
France. Richelieu advanced faſt upon the hanoveri- 
ans; the duke of Cumberland retreated towards 
Stade : and Bremen opened 'its gates to the conque- 
ror. By the beginning of ſeptember, the duke was 
encamped under the cannon of Stade. 

By his royal highneſs's retreating after the battle of 
Haſtenbeck, into the dutchy of Bremen, he was 
cooped up without a poſſibility of eſcaping from the 
french, unleſs there had been a fleet of ſhips ready 
at Stade, to have embarked his army for England, 
where they would have done no good; but if the 
duke had retired towards Magdeburg, his army would 
have been of great ſervice to the cauſe, by joining 
the troops of the king of Pruſſia, and once more 
oppoſing the french ; for it was to be expected, that 
they would not content themſelves with the poſſeſſion 
of Hanover, but would march againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, as ſoon as poſſible. The plan which his royal 
highneſs followed, had very different confequences. 
Under the mediation of the king of Denmark, the 
remarkable convention of Cloſter-Seven was ſigned, 
the 8th of ſeptember, by which 38,000 hanoverians 
laid down their arms, and had quarters aſſigned them 
by the french general, in, and round about Stade, out 
of which they were not to move. The troops of 
Heſſe, Brunſwic *, and Saxe - Gotha, were ſent back to 
their reſpective countries, and diſpoſed of as it was 
agreed between their ſovereigns, and the king of 
France, 

* Vide appendix. 
Hiſtory, 
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_ Hiſtory, I believe, can hardly produce a caſe pa- 
fallel to this. That an army of above 40,000 ſhould, 
by a convention, and without fighting, lay down their 
arms, and become priſoners of war, (only under a 
different name) is really to me aſtoniſhing. All the 
remarks I ſhall add on this unaccountable affair are, 
that the king of Pruſſia this campaign, with 32,000 
men attacked marſhal Daun with 60,000 and fought 
that deſperate battle I have before ſpoke of : with 
25,000 the ſame monarch afterwards gained the battle 
of Roſbach, againſt 50,000 french, &c. and laſtly, 
the battle of Minden was gained by 40,000 men 
againſt 95,000 french, So much depends on the 
commander of an army ! But to quote more inſtances 
of this nature would be tedious ; his royal highneſs 
the duke's abilities have before been diſplayed in the 
plains of Fontenoy, more conſpicuouſly than it is in 
my power to paint them. | 

The french army having thus gloriouſly ended the 
campaign in Hanover. Marſhal Richelieu marched 
his troops towards the dominions of the king of 
Pruſſia, I before obſerved, that beſides this army, 
the french ſent another into Germany, under the 
prince de Soubiſe; which joined the troops of the 
empire, and were in full march to attack the king of 
Pruſſia. I ſhall leave the operations of theſe two ar- 
mies for the preſent, and turn towards another quar- 
ter, where we ſhall find new enemies advancing againſt 
his pruſſian majeſty. 

The ruſſian army of 80,000 men, had been ad- 
vancing by dilatory marches for ſome time, under 
the field marſhal Apraxin. They had got no further 
than Wilna, by the 6th of june, in their way towards 
Kowno, the general rendezvous. And at the ſame 
time, ſome ruſſian cruiſers blocked up the ports of 
Konigſberg, and Memel. However, ih the begin- 
ing of july, the ruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
Memel ; they then divided their forces, one body be- 
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ing commanded by Apraxin himſelf, and the other by 
general Fermor. Marſhal Lehwald, at the head of 
about 30,000 pruſſians, commanded in Pruſſia; the 
14th of july he quitted his camp art Inſterburg, and 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Welaw, with de- 
ſign to cover Konigſberg. The ruſſian general ſent 
numerous detachments over moſt parts of Pruſſia, 
burning and deſtroying the country with the moſt 
horrid barbarity. Lehwald finding himſelf not ſtrong 
enough to cover the country, and protect it from the 
ſavage enemy, reſolved to attack their main army, in 
its entrenchments; which he did on the zoth of au- 
guſt. The ruſſian army amounting to 80,000 regu— 
lars, was entrenched in a moſt advantageous camp, 
near Norkitten. It was compoſed of four lines, each 
of which was defended by an entrenchment, with a 
numerous artillery, and batteries placed on all the 
eminences. Lehwald's army hardly conſiſted of 30,000 
men. The attack began at 5 in the morning, and 
was carried on with ſo much vigor, that the pruſſians 


_ entirely broke the whole firſt line of the enemy, and 


forced all their batteries. The ruſſian cavalry was 
routed, and a regiment of grenadiers cut in pieces, 


But when marſhal Lehwald came up to the ſecond en- 


.trenchment, ſeeing that he could not attempt to carry 
it without expoſing his whole army, took the reſo- 
ſation to retire, which he did in excellent order, with- 
out the enemy's ever ſtirring out of their entrench- 
ments to purſue him. The loſs of the pruſſians did 
not exceed 3000 men; but it was very evident, that 
the ruſſians muſt have loſt four times as many, al- 
though conquerors ; the pruſſians loſt 11 pieces of can- 
non, Lehwald, after the battle, returned to his camp 
at Welaw ; but in afew days changed its poſition, en- 
camping at Peterſwalde. That great general, though 
defeated, was more formidable, after the battle, to the 
ruſſians, than they were to him; he maintained his 

poſts, and kept them from advancing. 
n 
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In the mean time the king of Pruſſia was very hard 
- I puthcd himſelf. I left him juſt retired inte Saxony, 
| after the unfortuaate battle of Collin. Finding that 
| the auſtrian army made the greateſt efforts towards 
Luſatia; the prince of Pruſſia, at the head of his 
army, had poſted himſelf near Walterſdorf, to covet 
the country ; but; as marſhal Daun advanced ve 
briſkly towards him, he was in danger of being ſur- 
| rounded : upon which, the king, who was near Dref- 
den with his army, croſfed the Elbe, the latter end of 
| july, and advanced to the aſſiſtance of the prince his 
brother, whoſe army, with this reinforcement, then 
amounted to 45,000 men; leaving 24,000 men under- 
marſhal Keith, at Lenai, on the other fide of the 
Elbe. The king marched to Bautzen, where he join- 
ed the prince. By his majeſty's orders, marſhal Keith 
marched from Lenai through Dreſden, with 20 bat- 
talions and 40 ſquadrons, croſſed the Elbe, and joined 
him at Bautzen, leaving prince Maurice of Anhalt 
Deſſau, with 12 battalions and 10 ſquadrons encamp- 
ed at Pirna, to check the incurſions of the auſtrian 
regulars. The king's army, after the junction with 
Keith, conſiſted of 60,000 men, he marched the 
goth of july from Bautzen, towards Gorlitz, upon 
which, the auſtrians retired from Labau, encamping 
between Gorlitz and Zittau. The king having made 
ſeveral motions, took poſt on the 15th of auguft at 
Budin. Ir was here that he had continual adviees of 
the approach of the atmy of the empire, and the 
french under Soubiſe, towards Saxony ; as they ad- 
vanced very faſt, he reſolved to leave Luſatia, and 
march his army againſt them ; but as he wanted ex- 
tremely firſt to fight the auſtrians, he endeavoured 
by all poſſible means to bring them to a battle; on 
the 16th, he drew up his army within fight of the 
auſtrians. The next day he reconnoitred their ſitua - 
tion; and, to leave nothing undone that might bring 
on an action, he ſent general Winterfeldt, with 16,000 


men, 
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men, on the other ſide of the Neiſſe, to try to take 
them in flank. Finding it impoſſible to draw them 
to a battle, he ſuddenly decamped, leaving the prince 
of Bevern, prince Ferdinand, and general Winter- 
terfeldt, with 30,000 men near Gorlitz, to obſerve 
the auſtrians. His majeſty" took the road to Dreſden, 
where he arrived the 29th, in his way towards Er- 
furth, - with deſign to fight the french and imperia- 
1 
No ſooner was his majeſty gone, but the auſtrians 
came out of their camp, and began to ſhew them- 
ſelves every where. On the 17th of ſeptember, 13, ooo 
auſtrians attacked two battalions of Winterfeldt's ar- 
my, which they cut in pieces; and, as the general 
was marching to their aſſiſtance, he received a wound 
of which he ſoon after died. The loſs of ſo brave a 
general, was the greateſt which the pruſſians ſuſtained 
on this occaſion. Indeed, the king of Pruſſia was 
at this time very hard preſſed by his enemies; in the 
beginning of this month, 22,000 ſwedes penetrated 
into pruſſian Pomerania, and laid the neighbouring 
country under contribution. Berlin itſelf was alſo in 
danger, from another quarter, General Haddick with 
a large detachment of- troops from the auſtrian army 
at Gorlitz, by forced marches pierced through Lu- 
ſatia, part of Brandenburg, and preſented himſelf be- 
fore Berlin, on the 16th of october; the next day, 
the city paid him a contribution of 200,000 crowns, 
on which he retired precipitately, on hearing that 
prince Maurice was advancing againſt him. The 
prince ſet out from Torgau the 15th, and arrived at 
Berlin on the 18th, only one day too late. 

The ruſſians, ' in the mean time, after exerciſing 
ſuch barbarities, as would ſhock humanity to relate 
them, made a moſt precipitate retreat out of Pruſſia 
they began their march the 13th of ſeptember, leav- 
ing their ſick and wounded to the amount of near 


10,000 men ; they gained three marches on 3 
6 0 
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fo that, although he diſpatched prince George of Hol- 
ſtein, with 10,000 men to purſue them, they were 
got too far. They took their rout through Lithua- 
nia, towards Ruſſia, This retreat enabled marſhal 
Lehwald to turn his arms againſt the ſwedes; he not 
only recovered that part of pruſſian Pomerania which 
the enemy had conquered ; but alſo, all ſwediſh Po- 
merania, except the town of Stralſund ; leaving their 
ally, the duke of Mecklenburg, to feel the weight of 
the pruſſian arms. This nation did nothing to make 
them worthy of their warlike anceftors, who had ſo 
often been the terror of Germany. ' 
His pruſſian majeſty's affairs wore a more melan- 
choly face in Sileſia, The king was no ſooner gone 
into Saxony, than the auſtrians poured into that pro- 
vince, from all quarters. One body of them had 
opened the trenches before Schweidnitz the 27th of 


- oftober ; and it did not capitulate before the 11th of 


november, The prince of Bevern was encamped near 
Breſlau, to watch the motions of prince Charles, with 
the main army, who was near him. On the taking 
of Schweidnitz (with a garriſon of 4000 men) the 


army which beſieged it, joined prince Charles and 


marſhal Daun, near Breſlau, when it was determined 
to attack the prince of Bevern in his intrenchments, 
under the walls of that city, which was executed the 
22d of november, with a treble ſuperiority of num- 
bers. The pruſſians ſuſtained their attack with amaz- 
ing intrepidity. The auſtrians loſt near 20,000 men, 
A great part of their army had retired from the field 
of battle, and the reſt were preparing to retire; when - 
all at once the pruſſian generals took the ſame reſo- 
lutions. A part of their army had ſuffered a great 
deal in the. engagement. They became apprehenſive 
of a total defeat, in caſe their intrenchments ſhould 
be forced in any part. Accordingly they retired be- 
hind the Oder. Soon atter the auſtrians returned, 
and with amazement ſaw themſelves maſters of rhe 
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field of battle, which they had but juſt been obliged 
to relinquiſh, There certainly was ſomething very 
ambiguous in the conduct of the pruſſian generals in 
Sileſia; the king found the want of old marſhal 
Schwerin more than ever. One thing, to appearance, 
was very remarkable, and gave riſe to a thouſand 
conjectures; the prince of Bevern, two days after the 
battle, as he was reconnoitring without eſcort, and 
attended only by a groom, was taken by an advanced 
party of croats, a ſmall body of whom had paſſed 
the Oder. The auſtrians immediately improved their 
victory; their advantage, though very dearly bought, 
was followed by many others; Breſlau capitulated 
the 24th; and here they found, as at Schweidnitz, 
vaſt quantities of proviſion, ammunition, and mo- 
ney. Almoſt all Sileſia was on the point of falling 
into their hands. Indeed, the ſituation of his pruſ- 
ſian majeſty at this time, was terrible. Part of Pruſ- 
ſia laid waſte by the brutal ferocity of the ruſſians; 
part of Pomerania by the ſwedes : all his weſtphalian 
dominions, together with Halberſtadt, and part of 
Magdeburg, in the poſſeſſion of the french, who were 
making incurſions even into Brandenburg : Berlin it- 
{elf laid under contributions ; Sileſia conquered by the 
auſtrians; and laſtly, Saxony and Luſatia partly eat 
up by the auſtrians, and the army of the empire, join- 

ed with the french. Such was the ſtate of this mo- 
narch's dominions. For the preſent we muſt leave him, 


marching to defend Saxony, againſt the prince of Sou- 
iſe, | 


\ 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Aﬀairs in E ngland. Parliamentary affairs. 7. ranſ- 
ations at ſea. Secret expedition againſt Rochfort. 
Miſcarries. Court Martial. Affairs in north Ame- 
rica. Troops embark for Louiſourg. The Ex- 
pedition laid aſide. Holbourn's fleet ſhattered in a 
ftorm, Fort William Henry taken. Affairs in Germa- 
uy. Battle of Raſbach. King of Pruſſia marches into 
Silefia. Batile of Liſſau. Breſlau taken. Schweidnitz 
blockaded. Sileſia conquered. Pruſſian and auſtrian 
armies go into winter quarters. Violent exceſſes of the 
french in Hanover. Hanoverian army reſumes its arms. 
Siege of Harbourg, They go into winter quarters. 
Recapitulation of the events of the year 1757. 


N the mean time, the engliſh were pluming them- 
l ſelves with the victories of their illuſtrious ally; 
they won none themſelves. The miniſtry was diſ- 
liked, and their adminiſtration weak and confuſed; 
in ſhort, we muſt not rank the year 1757 as glorious 
in the annals of Britain. Several fleets had been or- 
dered out to cruiſe, in expectation of meeting with 
french ſhips ; but they were generally unſucceſsful. 
Admiral Boſcawen in june, commanded one, which 
cruiſed at cape St. Vincent; admiral Townſhend ar- 
rived from Jamaica, where he had been very ſucceſsful 
againſt the ſmall craft of the french. But theſe actions 
are not of any great eclat, nor of any great conſe- 
quence in themſelves. The tranſactions in the britiſh 
parliament, were indeed, of more importance. In 
conſequence of ſeveral ſpeeches and meſſages from his 
majeſty, they had at different times, between january 
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and may, granted his majeſty, for the year 1757, up⸗ 
wards of 8,350,000 l. *. 

In the month of june, there happened an unex- 
pected change in the engliſh miniſtry, which will juſtly 
be reckoned a remarkable æra, in the engliſh hiſtory. 
A coalition of parties was hardly hoped for ; but yet 
it was brought about. Mr. Pitt was again reſtored 
to the office of ſecretary of ſtate; the duke of New- 
caſtle was placed at the head of the treaſury, and 
Mr. Fox was appointed pay-maſter of the forces. 
This arrangement gave very general ſatisfaction: the 
nation were ſanguine in their hopes of better ſucceſs 
in the war, now the violence of parties were extin- 
guiſhed, and the new miniſtry formed a ſcheme to gra- 
tify this eager deſire. It is now time to give ſome 
account of it. | 

As one captain Clerk was returning from Gibraltar, 
in his way to England, in 1754; he came along the 
weſtern coaſt of France. And by the politeneſs of 
the governor of Rochefort, was ſhewn the dock, for- 
tifications, and every thing elſe in that city. In july, 
1757, he was ordered to communicate, to fir John 
Ligonier, what obſervations he had made there ; he 
accordingly wrote him an account of the fortifications, 
repreſenting them ſo bad, that the miniſtry reſolved 
ro undertake an expedition againſt it; and were de- 


termined in this reſolution, on ſeeing an authentic 


account of the military force of France, which they 
alſo received in july, By this it appeared, that the 
french army, in the beginning of the war, conſiſted 
only of 157,347 men, including militia, In auguſt, 
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* For the navy — _ 3,503, 940 l. 
For the army _ _ 2,398,197 
For the heflians — — 300, 572 
For the hanoverians _ — 74,478 
Sundrys — _ — 2,072, 813 


3. 350, 00 | 
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1955, an augmentation was made of 29,000 foot, 
and 2500 dragoons, In december following, 5500 
horſe were further raiſed. It alſo appeared by this 
memorial, that, in july 1757, the whole french army 
(without reckoning the militia and invalids, which 
were about 67,000) was under 200,000 men. The 
iſlands of Minorca, Corſica, with America, and the 
Weſt-Indies, took up 30,000 men. Maſhal d'Eſtree's 
army, if the regiments were complete, would amount 
to 92, 00; Richelieu's to 32,000 ; a body of 6 or 
7000 in garriſon at Toulon, Marſeilles, &c. By 
which it appears, that there were 160,000 regular 
troops employed, 40,000 then remained for garriſons, 
from Sedan to the frontiers of Switzerland, without 
ſpeaking of Flanders, and the coaſt, 20,000 from St. 
Vallery to Bergue, and 10,000 more from St, Vallery 
to Bourdeaux, 

From this memorial, it appeared to the miniſtry, . 
that the particular ports on the weſtern coaſt of France 
muſt be very weakly garriſoned. A conſiderable in- 
ducement to undertake the expedition. Sir Edward 
Hawke received his orders in the beginning of au- 
guſt, and in conſequence repaired to Spithead, to col- 
le& the ſhipping together. In the ſecret inſtructions 
to him, and fir John Mordaunt, the general of the 
land forces, they were directed to make their attack 
upon Rochfort z and in caſe it ſucceeded, or failed, 
Port VOrient, or Bourdeaux were next to be conſi- 
dered, as the moſt important objects of their arms. A 
camp had been formed in the iſle of Wight, ever 
fince the beginning of auguſt, conſiſting of the old 
buffs, the king's, Kingſley's, Hume's, Hodſon's, 
Brudenel's, Loudon's, Cornwallis's, Amhurſt's, and 
Bentinck's regiments of foot, containing 700 men 
each complete, which in all was 7000, with two bat- 
talions of marines, and one troop of light horſe, 
Theſe forces were embarked on board 45 tranſports, 
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convoyed by a grand fleet“ of men of war. This 
noble armament failed the 8th of ſeptember. On the 
20th, they made the iſle of Oleron, in the bay of 
Biſcay, over againſt Rochfort. The 23d, they came 
in fight of the little iſland of Aix, which lies in the 
mouth of the river, leading up to Rochfort. Capt. 
Howe, by order of the admiral, in the Magnanime, 
attacked the fort on this iſland. Lord B—— m, 
who went a volunteer , in another ſhip of the ſqua- 
dron, has ſince told me, that although the object of 
Mr. Howe's attack was but inconſiderable, yet his con- 
duct in it was admirable. The french, when he came 
within gun-ſhot, fired ineffectually at him; he received 
their fire, and continued to bear down with the great- 
eſt compoſure, till he dropt his anchors cloſe under 
the walls of the fort, and then began ſo terrible and 
inceſſant a fire, that his ſhip ſeemed to be one conti- 
nued flame; in about an hour, the governor ſtruck 
his flag, when the ſmoak cleared up, and diſcovered 
not a fort, but a heap of rubbiſh. 

On the 25th, a council of war was called, by de- 
ſire of general Mordaunt, to conſider of the expedi- 


* Conſiſting of the following ſhips ; 


ans. Guns, 
Royal George 100 Intrepid 64 
Ramilics 90 Medway 64 
Neptune go Dunkirk | 60 
Namure 90 Achilles 60 
Princeſs Amelia 80 America 60 
Barfleur 80 6 Frigates 
Royal William 84 2 Bombketches 
Magnanime 80 2 Fire ſhips 
Torbay 74 2 Hoſpital ſhips 
Dublin 74 6 Cutters. 
Burford 


74 
+ This amiable young nobleman, has ſince attended the army 
under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, es a volunteer, in two cam- 
paigns. He was taken very ill at the latter end of the firſt, at Caſſel, 
ſo that lord Granby defired him not to riſk his health by venturing 
on a ſecond campaign; but his lordſhip's great bravery, and ea- 


ger inclination to ſerve his country, rendered him deaf to all in- 
treaties. 
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ency of landing to attack Rochfort, in which it was 

ranted by every body, that landing could be effected; 
but that the place could not be taken by eſcalade. The 

eneral then deſired another, which was held on the 
28th, and wherein it was alſo unanimouſly agreed, that 
it was adviſeable to land the troops with all poſſible 
diſpatch. Immediately the diſpoſition was made for 
the landing, under admiral Broderick, and all the 
captains z part of the troops were in the boats; when 
on the goth, the admiral received a letter from Mr, 
Broderick, importing, that the generals were come to 
a reſolution not to land that night, but to wait till 
next morning. Sir Edward Hawke then ſent to know 
of fir John Mordaunt, whether the general officers 
had any further military operations to propoſe ; that 
if they had not, he intended to proceed to England 
with the ſquadron without loſs of time : in anſwer to 
which, ſir John informed him, that having TALK ED 
IT OVER With the general officers, they all agreed in 
returning directly to England; and accordingly, this 
moſt formidable armada arrived at St, Hellen's the 
6th of october. 

Never did there appear ſo general a diſcontent, as 
ſpread throughout the nation, on the failure of this 
expedition; it was equalled by nothing, but the ar- 
dent expectations of ſucceſs before the fleet ſailed. 
One party threw all the blame on the miniſters, who 
planned the ſcheme. The other laid all the fault on 
the commanders, who ought to have executed it. 
But his majeſty, by his warrant of the 1ſt of novem- 
ber, appointed a board of general officers, to enquire 
into the cauſes of the failure of the expedition ; they 
met the 12th, and by their report, aſſigned ſeveral 
reaſons, why the expedition failed; which reaſons were 
ſo many abſolute cenſures on the conduct of the com- 
mander. The general officers were, the duke of 
Marlborough, lord George Sackville, and gen. Wald- 
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This determination of the board of enquiry, was 
far from being ſatisfactury to his majeſty; by another 
warrant, dated the 3d of december, a general court 
marſhal “ was appointed to fit upon the trial of fir 
John Mordaunt, which met the 14th, and continued 
ſitting till the 2oth ; when they all unanimouſly were 
of opinion, that fir John Mordaunt was not guilty of 
the charge exhibited againſt him, and did therefore 
acquit him, 

To determine where the fault of the expedition's 
failing, really laid, is a matter very difficult, We 
found, that a board of officers cenſured the comman- 
der, on account of his behaviour, and a court martial 
acquitted him; the greater number of the publica- 
tions, (many of them very ſtupid ones) we read on 
this affair, the more we ſhall be perplexed. Thus 
much, I think ſeems pretty plain; that the ſcheme 
of making a diverſion on France, with deſign to aſſiſt 
the king of Pruſſia, by drawing the french troops 


And conſiſted of the following members. 
Lieut. general Lord Tyrawley, preſident. 
Lieut. general Charles lord Cadogan, 
« Lieut, general John Guiſe, 
L'put. general Richard Onſlow, 
Lieut. general Henry Pulteney, 
Lieut. general fir Charles Howard, 
Lieut. general John Huſke, 
Lieut, general John lord Delawar, 
| Lieut, general James Cholmondeley. 
Major general Maurice Bockland, | 
Major general William earl of Panmure, 
Major genera] William earl of Ancram, 
Major general William earl of Harrington, 
Major general George earl of Albemarle, 
Major general Henry Holmes, 
Major general Alexander Drury, 
Major general John Moyſtyn, 
Major general Edward Carr. 
Colonel William Kingſley, 
Colonel Alexander Duroure, 
Colonel Bennet Noel. 
Charles Gould, deputy judge advocate general, 
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out of Germany, was a good one; provided there 
were not troops enough in every part of that coaſt, 
to defend itſelf. It did not appear that this was 
not the caſe at Rochfort; I ſhould alſo ſuppoſe, 
that the month of ſeptember was too late for ſuch an 
expedition, eſpecially in the boiſterous bay of Biſcay. 
In ſhort, the deſign was not planned in a perfect man- 
ner, by the miniſtry: and we muſt ſay the ſame of 
the execution; there were ſome miſtakes, which joined 
to the former, rendered it ineffectual. But the mi- 
niſtry certainly deſerved praiſe in one particular (al- 
though in ſome others, the plan might be defective) 
in forming a deſign to employ with advantage our 
naval force, in an expedition, which, had it ſucceeded, 
would have been of great conſequence, if not by aſ- 
ſiſting the king of Pruſſia, at leaſt in deſtroying the 
ſource of the naval power of France. 

The operations of the britiſh arms in north Ame- 
rica were not more brilliant. I left admiral Hol- 
bourn juſt arrived at Hallifax, in the beginning of 
july, from England with a grand fleet ®, and lord 


* Conſiſting of the following ſhips, including thoſe which were 
in north America, viz. one ſhip of the line, and 12 frigates, 


Ships. Men, Guns. Ships. Men. Guns. 
Newark 700 80 Port Mahon 1580 22 
Invincible 700 74 Nightingale 150 22 
Grafton 590 68 Kennington 150 20 

Terrible 630 74 Elphingham 150 20 
Northumberland 520 68 Ferrit ſloop 120 16 
Captain 580 68 Furnacebomb 100 16 
Orford 520 68 ditto 100 16 
Bed ford 480 G64 Vulture ſloop 100 14, 
Naſſau 480 64 Hunter 100 14 
Sunderland 400 64 Speedwell go 12 
Defiance 200 64 Hawke 100 12 
Tilbury 400 64 Gibraltar's prize 80 12 
Kingſton 400 Go Jamaica 100 14 
Windſor 359 54 Lightning fire ſhip 50 
Sutherland - 30 50 — — 
Winchelſea 160 24 10, 200 1350 
ducceſs 150 22 


Loudon 
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Loudon waiting there for him with great impatience? 
The armament conſiſted of 17 ſhips of the line, 14 
frigates and ſloops, two bombs, one fire ſhip, with 
179 tranſports, making 18,000 tons engliſh ſhips, 
and 15,016 north american ; 100 pieces of braſs 
cannon, in 10 large ſhips, horſes, ſteers, &c. in four 
others, and ſeveral more loaded with facines, gabions, 
&c. The army conſiſted of 15 regiments, 500 men 
of the train, 500 rangers, and 100 carpenters, mak- 
ing all 11,000 effective land forces. The firſt thing 
which the commander did, was to diſpatch ſome veſ- 
ſels for intelligence of the enemy's ſituation and 
ſtrength. And in the mean time, the troops were 
exerciſed in attacking a ſham fort, according to the 
rules of war, lord Loudon very rightly judging, that 
this was a proper employment for them till he failed *, 
When the veſſels returned, they brought advice of 

a fleet's being arrived at Louiſburgh; and, on the 
4th of auguſt, a french prize was brought into Hali- 
fax, by whoſe papers it appeared, that there were then 
ih the harbour, 17 fail of the line, 12 frigates, 4000 
regulars, beſides 3000 belonging to the garriſon. This 
news immediately ſuſpended the preparations which had 
been made to embark. Councils of war were held one 
after another. The reſult of the whole was that as the 


place was ſo well reinforced, the french fleet ſuperior to 


ours, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, it was moſt 
prudent to defer the enterprize till a more favourable 
opportunity. I do not fee any great reaſon to find 
fault with this determination, conſidering the circum- 
ſtances abovementioned, although it was much found 
fault with in England, Lord Loudon returned to 
New York, and the admiral ſet fail for Louiſburg, 


* It was on this account, that lord Charles Hay condemned lord 
Loudon's conduct, as“ Keeping the courage of his majeſty's ſol- 
« diers at bay, andexpending the nation's wealth, in making ſham 
« fights, and planting cabbages.” For which he was, with the ad- 

vice of a council of war, ordered under arreſt, 64.7 10 
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in hopes to bring the french fleet to a battle ; but 
with what reaſon, he ſhould ſuppoſe, that they would 
hazard one, I know nor, as their only buſineſs was 
to protect the town. The engliſh ſquadron ſtayed 
off the harbour, till the 25th of ſeptember, when 
they were ſhattered in a moſt terrible ſtorm, in which 
one of our ſhips was loſt, eleven diſmaſted, and the 
reſt returned to England in a very bad condition. 

This was the end of the expedition againſt Louiſ- 
burg; in which ſo great a force was ſo ineffectually 
uſed : we attribute the bad ſucceſs to the long delay 
of Holbourn's fleet in England, it ought certainly to 
have been ready to fail ſooner, and then ſo much 
would not have depended upon the wind and weather. 
Lord Loudon's conduct has been very much blamed, 
with what reaſon, I confeſs, I cannot ſee. 

The reader may remember, that before general 
Johnſon's victory over the french, there was built a 
fort, called William Henry, on the ſouth edge of lake 
George, in order to command that lake, and cover 
our frontiers. The fort was ſtrong at preſent, gar- 
riſoned by 2500 men; and general Webb with 4000 
men was poſted at no great diſtance. The french, 
when they were informed that lord Loudon was gone 
on the Louiſburg expedition, made great preparations 
to attack this fort ; the marquis de Montcalm brought 
againſt it 8000 regulars and indians, with a very good 
artillery to beſiege it in form. It is here neceſſary to 
enquire, whether Montcalm could do all this ſo near 
Crown Point, without general Webb's knowing it. 
If he was not informed of it, where were his ſcouts, 
ſo neceſſary in that country: if he was informed of 
it, which is the common opinion, why did he not 
collect the neighbouring militia, and put the fort in 
the beſt poſture of defence, he would have been of 
equal, perhaps ſuperior force to the french; but this 
not being done, the conſequences were, that the french 
after a ſix days ſiege, took the fort the gth of au- 
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guſt ; it ſurrendering by the advice of general Webh, 
The garriſon marched out with their arms, and en. 
gaged not to ſerve during 18 months; the french ſa- 
vages paid no regard to the capitulation; but com- 


mitted a thouſand outrageous barbarities. And all, 


was ſuffered by 2000 men, with arms in their hands, 
againſt a diſorderly crew of barbarians. The enemy 
having demoliſhed the fort, carried off every thing 
with the veſſels on the lake, departing without mak- 
ing any further attempts, There is ſach an intricate 
darkneſs in this affair, that were it cleared up, I fear 
a ſtain would ſomewhere be diſcovered, This was 
the end of our third campaign in north America, we 
had actually near 20,000 regular troops, and a navy 
of upwards of 20 ſhips of the line, and yet our forts 
were taken from us, and our indian allies left de- 
fenceleſs, to the mercy of the enemy ; and without 
our doing any one action, that could repay us for all 
this load of bad ſucceſs and diſhonour. 

It is in Germany only we muſt look for more bril- 
liant and decifive actions. I left his pruſſian majeſty 
returning from Luſatia, in his way to Saxony, with 


deſign to fight the imperialiſts and french, who were 


advancing towards Miſnia, His majeſty reached Er- 
furth, the 14th of ſeptember, by the rout of Pegau, 
Naumburg, Frankenau, Buttleſtadt; from Erfurth, 
the king detached prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick 
with ſeven battalions and ten ſquadrons, and ſome ar- 
tillery, towards Halberſtadt; to watch the motions of 
marſhal Richelieu's army. The combined army left 
Erfurth the 11th, on the approach of the pruſſians, 
and retired to Eiſenach, where they were encamped 
during the king of Pruſſia's ſtay at Erfurth; but be- 
ing reinforced conſiderably, they then advanced, and 
his majeſty retired in his turn: the reaſon of which 
was, he wanted to fight them as near Miſna, and as 
deep in the winter as he could, becauſe, if he was 


victorious, a defeat at that ſeaſon, would diſenable his 


enemy 
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enemy from acting any more, at leaſt that year; On 
the contrary, if he failed, Saxony was at hand for 
him to retire into, and which the enemy could make 
make little impreſſion on in winter. On the 28th, 
he marched back to Buttleſtadt ; on which the com- 
bined army fixed their quarters at Gotha. His pruſ- 
ſian majeſty finding that the enemy advanced with 
ſpeed, thought it time to fight them : he took that re- 
ſolution the 24th of october, when his army hap- 
pened to be divided into ſeveral corps, ſame of them 
at the diſtance of 20 leagues aſunder. Marſhal Keith 
was in Leipſick with ſeven battalions, and his ma- 
jeſty, on being informed that the enemy were march- 
ing directly towards that city, collected his whole 
army together, with ſuch expedition, that it Was 
united by the 27th, remaining at Leipſick the 28th 
and 29th; it was then imagined, that the bat- 
tle would be fought on the plains of Lutzen. On 
the 3oth, the king drew nigh that place; and paſſed 
the Sala with his army at Weiſſenfels, Merſeburg, 
and Halle, and joined again the 3d, over againſt the 
enemy. On the 5th, intelligence was brought the 
king, that the combined army was in motion ; in 
ſhort, the two armies met at the village of Roſ- 
bach. The latter was commanded by the prince of 
Saxe Hilburghauſen, and Soubiſe, and conſiſted of 
50,000 men complete. The pruſſians did not amount 
to 25,000 8. ö 


OT His 


* Juſt befote the battle began „which was to decide the fate of 
ſo many nations, the king of Pruſſia addreſſed his troops in the 
following words : 5 

«« My dear friends, the hour is come, in which all that is, and 
all that ought to be dear to us, depends upon the ſwords which 
are now drawn for the battle, Time permits me to fay but little : 
nor is there occaſion to ſay much. You know that there is no la- 
bour, no hunger, no cold, no watching, no danger, that I have 
not ſhared with you hitherto ; and you now ſee me ready to lay 
down my life with you, and for you, All I aſk is the ſame pledge 

0 


1 

His pruſſian majeſty had determined to make the 
attack with one wing only, and the diſpoſition of the 
enemy made it neceſſary, that it ſhould be the left 
wing. All the cavalry of his right, was marched tg 
his left, and formed over againſt that of the enemy, 
Upon which the pruſſian cavalry moved on immedi- 
ately, the french cavalry advanced to meet them, 
and the charge was very fierce, ſeveral regiments of 
the french coming on with great reſolution. The 
advantage however, was entirely on the fide of the 
pruſſians. The french cavalry being routed, was pur- 
ſued for a conſiderable time, with the greateſt ſpi- 
rit. But having afterwards gained an eminence, 
which gave them an opportunity of rallying, the 
pruſſian horſe fell on them afreſh, and gave them 
ſo thorough a defeat, that they betook themſelves to 
flight in the utmoſt diſorder, which happened at four 
in the afternoon, Whilſt the cavalry charged, the 
pruſſian infantry opened themſelves, enduring a very 
briſk cannonade from the enemy, which did ſome 
execution; and in about a quarter of an hour their 
fire began. The french could neither ſtand it nor 
reſiſt the valour of their enemies, who gallantly 
marched up to their batteries, which being carried 
one after another, they gave way in the greateſt 
confuſion, As the left wing of the pruſſians advanc- 
ed, the right changed its poſition, and meeting with 
a ſmall riſing ground, they planted 16 pieces of heavy 
artillery, the fire of which taking the left wing of 
the enemy in front, galled them extremely. At five 
the victory was decided, the cannon ceaſed, and the 
french fled on all ſides. The king of Pruſſia ex- 


of fidelity and affection, that I give; And let me add, not as an 
incitement to your courage, but as a teſtimony of my own grati- 
tude, that from this hour, until you go into quarters, your pay 
ſhall be double. Acquit yourſelves like men, and put your confi- 
dence in God.“ The effect this ſpeech had upon the men, amounted 
almoſt to an heroic phrenſy, a good prognoſtication of ſucceſs. 


poſed 
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oſed himſelf to the hotteſt of the fire, in leading on 
lis troops. The french left 3000 men dead on the 
field of battle; 63 pieces of cannon, a great man 
colours; eight french generals, 2 50 officers of diffe- 
rent ranks, and 6000 private men were taken. The 
darkneſs of the night, alone ſaved from total de- 
ſtruction the ſcattered remains of an army, ſo numer- 
ous and formidable in the morning. The 6th, the 
conquerors purſued the run-aways to Freyburg, and 

the 8th and gth to Erfurth. 

His pruſſian majeſty no ſooner had purſued his 
enemy as far as Erfurth, than he turned back, and 
began a march of upwards of 200 miles, with that 
very army, which had before the battle been collected 
from places above 100 miles diſtant from each 
other. The king made a rapid march through Thu- 
ringia, Miſnia, and Luſatia, in his way to fight the 
auſtrians in Sileſia, He ſet out from Leipſick the 
12th of november, with 19 battalions and 28 ſqua- 
drons. Whilſt this corps was on their march, mar- 
ſhal Keith, with another, got into Bohemia, through 
the defiles of Paſsberg ; and marched towards Prague, 
taking a conſiderable magazine at Leitmeritz. The 
two. auſtrian generals Haddick and Marſhal, who 
were poſted in Luſatia, to obſtruct his majeſty's 
march, fled before him. He arrived the 24th, at 
Naumburg, on the Queiſs, and by making forced 
marches entered Sileſia, and arrived at Parchwitz, 
near the Oder, the 28th. The prince of Bevern's 
army joined the king here; and ſoon after the garri- 
ſon of Schweidnitz, which were conducting to priſon 
by the auſtrians, being but weakly guarded, and 
hearing by accident of the victory of Roſbach, it an- 
nimated them ſo much, that they roſe upon the eſcort, 
diſperſed them, and by the greateſt chance joined the 
king's army in its march, adding a conſiderable 
ſtrength to it. The royal army having reſted a day, 
marched on the 4th to Neumarck. | _ 
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Ihe auſtrians, in the mean time, confiding in their 
numbers, on his pruſſian majeſty's approach, aban- 
doned their ſtrong camp (the ſame which the prince 
of Bevern had before occupied) and advanced to meet 
the king, with a reſolution to give him battle. The 
two armies met the 5th of december, near the vil- 
lage of Leuthen : the auſtrians were commanded by 
prince Charles of Lorrain, aſſiſted by marſhal Daun, 
the latter of whom had taken all poſſible precautions 
to throw a multitude of impediments in the way of 
his pruſſian majeſty ; the ground which they occupied, 
had all the advantage of natural ſituation, improved 
to the utmoſt with great diligence and ſkill : the 
army was drawn up on a plain, except in ſome parts 
it had ſmall eminences, which count Daun had ſur- 
rounded with artillery ; ſome hills on his right and 
left were alſo covered with batteries of cannon; in 
his front were many thickets and cauſeways; but to 
render the whole as impenetrable as poſſible, he had 
felled a vaſt number of trees, and ſcattered them in 
the way. In this formidable ſituation was poſted 
70, ooo aultrians, excellent troops, and commanded: 
by count Daun ; the only general who had ſnatched 
a victory from the pruſſian hero. 

His majeſty heſſitated not a moment; although 
his troops did not exceed 36,000 men, he reſolv- 
ed to attack the enemy, ſo much ſuperior. From 
the nature of the ground, the pruſſian horſe could 
not act; but by a moſt judicious movement of the 
king's, that diſadvantage was overcome ; general Na- 
daſti, with a corps de reſerve, was poſted on the au- 
{trian's left, with deſign to take the king in flank 
but his majeſty, in making his firſt diſpotitions, had 
foreſeen, and guarded againſt that deſign, he placed 
four battalions behind the cavalry of his right wing. 
Nadaſti, as the king expected, attacked him with 

reat fury, but received ſo ſevere a fire from thoſe 


our battalions, that he retired in the greateſt — ; 
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by which means the king's flank being well ſupported 
and covered, acted with ſo much order and vigor, 
that the enemy's right gave way. The pruſſian artil-. 
lery was excellently ſerved, and having ſilenced that 
of the auſtrians, enabled the king to maintain thoſe 
advantages, which he had gained. Never was battle 
fought with more obſtinacy; the attacks of the pruſ- 
ſians were incredible; and the auſtrians made a moſt 
llant defence during the whole battle; they drew 
up all their forces again about Leuthen, which poſt 
was defended on all ſides with redoubts and entrench- 
ments: but nothing could ſtop the impetuoſity of the 
pruſſians; they made reiterated attacks with the ut- 
moſt bravey, which their enemies ſuſtained a long 
time with great firmneſs, but at laſt the poſt was 
gained, and the auſtrians fled on all ſides, the battle 
ending in an entire rout. The king purſued them 
to Liſſa; 6000 were lain, 15,000 taken priſoners, 
200 pieces of cannon, 60 colours and ſtandards, and 
4000 waggons of ammunition and baggage were 
taken. It is remarkable, that this glorious battle was 


fought juſt a month after that of Roſbach. 


The fulneſs of the victory was ſoon ſeen in 
the greatneſs of its conſequences. The auſtrians 
were purſued the day after the battle to Breſlau; 
and that city was immediately beſieged. Schweid- 
nitz, although it was in the depth of winter, was 
blockaded : and the pruſſian parties over- ran all Si- 
leſia, recovering not only that part of it, which be- 
longed to the king, but conquered even the auſtrian 
diviſion, reducing the garriſons of Jagerndorf, Trop- 
pau and Tetſchen. In ſhort, the empreſs queen re- 


mained poſſeſſed only of the garriſon of Schweidnitz, 


in all Sileſia; the whole of which country, but a few days 
before was in the poſſeſſion of her victorious troops. 
His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, having thus gloriouſly 
ended the campaign, diſtributed his men into winter 
quarters. The auſtrians retired into Bohemia, rs 
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the ſhattered remains of their troops, where they alſo 
went into winter quarters. But it is time to turn oui 
eyes towards another proſpect equally advantageous to 

his pruſſian majeſty. | 
The french army in Hanover, from the very ſign- 
ing the convention of Clofter-ſeven, had been guilty 
w a million of unheard of exceſſes, and had violated 
the convention almoſt in every article. They ſeized 
the caſtle of Schartzfels, and pillaged it, making the 
garriſon priſoners of war, They refuſed to deliver 
up the priſoners they had made before the con- 
vention, though this was a point expreſsly ſtipulated 
between the generals that ſettled the detail, and was 
exactly fulfilled on the part of the hanoverians, by 
the releaſe of the french priſoners. They ſummoned 
the bailies of thoſe diſtrifts, into which the french 
troops were by no means to enter, under pain of mili- 
tary execution, to appear before the french commiſ- 
fary, and compelled them to deliver up the public 
revenue. They appropriated to themſelves part of 
thoſe magazines, which by exprefs agreement were to 
be left to the electoral troops. They ſeized the houſes, 
revenues, and corn belong to the King of England, 
in the city of Bremen, in ſpight the recipro- 
cal engagements entered into, to confider that 
city, as a place abſolutely free and neutral. The 
duke de Richelieu, the commander in chief, who 
came to loſe all that the ſkill of d*Eſtrees had won, 
(being promoted to the chief command merely by the 
favour of madam de Pompadour, who hated the mar- 
ſhaleſs d' Eſtrees) was the author of this. behaviour, 
ſo injurious to the honour of his country; his fortune, 
by his extravagance and vices, was very much ſhat- 
tered; and to repair it, he plundered the whole elec- 
torate of Hanover, with the moft inflexible ſeverity ; 
he levied the moſt exorbitant contributions; and even 
that did not exempt the unhappy hanoverians from 
the infolent and brutal licentiouſnefs of the french 
ſoldiery. 
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ſoldiery. The capital of the electorate, was the only 
place which eſcaped from the univerſal _ by the 
uſtice, generoſity, and moderation of 1 uke de 
Rand its governor, who kept up the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline ; and behaved with the utmoſt humanity. 
Such inſtatices as theſe, as they happen very rarely; 
ſo they ought to be tranſmitted ro poſterity to the ho- 
hour of thoſe who perform them. 
There never was a more flagrant inftance of what 
importance a regular and exact diſcipline is to the 
very being of an army, than in this under the duke 
de Richelieu. That general, intent only on plunder- 
ing the country, relaxed every kind of military diſci- 
pline; fo that the numerous army, which the conduct 
of d' Eſtrees had pteſerved in excellent order and good 
fpirits, through all the deſerts of Weſtphalia, and againſt 
an enemy's army; now it was in poſſeſſion of a plen- 
tiful country, without any enemy to oppoſe it, was 
reduced in its numbers, the ſoldiers decayed in their 
health and ſpirits, in vile order, without cloaths, and 
even without arms. Such was the condition of this 
once formidable army, when his majeſty, the king of 
Great Britain, reſolved no longer to bear the indig- 
nities which the inſolence of the enemy was every 
day increaſing. The french even went ſo far as to 
attempt taking their arms from the hanoverian and 
heſſian troops; but this was not ſuffered. I have be- 
fore ſaid, that the king of Pruſſia had detached prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick with a ſmall army, into the 
country of Halberſtadr, to watch the motions of 
marſhal Richelieu; the prince finding what order the 
french army was in, penetrated through the northern 
parts of the electorate, and joined his body of pruſ- 
ſian troops to the army of hanoverians and heſſians, 
who inſtantly reſumed their arms, and began to act 
againſt the french, under prince Ferdinand's com- 
mand. The king oubliſhed a memorial, containing 
the motives which obliged his troops to take arms, 
8 R 2 ſetting 
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ſetting forth in the cleareſt light, how palpably the 
french had firſt broke every article of the convention 
of Cloſter-ſeven. 

The prince rook the command about the middle 
of november; by which time the army was wholl 
aſſembled. On his firſt motions, marſhal Richelieu 
threatened the whole country, of which he was in 
poſſeſſion, with fire and ſword, to which no reply was 
made. However, on the prince's approach, the 
ſuburbs of Zell was ſet on fire, the bridge of the 
Aller burnt, and many houſes reduced to aſhes. His 
ſerene highneſs having repreſented to marſhal Riche- 
lien, the conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, the mar- 
ſhal alledged, that it was done my mere accident, 
The firſt operation of importance, which the hano- 
verian army undertook, was the ſiege of Harbourg, 
they became maſters of the town, the 28th of no- 
vember, but the french governor with the garriſon 
retired into the caſtle ; and defended it with the great- 
eſt bravery, till the 29th of december, when he ca- 
pitulated, Marſhal Richelieu, in the mean time, was 
collecting his troops about Zell. The 6th, the ha- 
noverian army began their march to diſlodge him, 
and arrived within a league of Zell the 13th; but find- 
ing that the french were too ſtrongly intrenched to 
be attacked, he ſtaid till the 21ſt, when he broke 
his camp, and returned towards Ultzen and Lunen- 
burg, to put his troops into winter quarters. 

The wonderful events, which diſtinguiſh in ſo re- 
markable a manner, the year 1757, are ſuch, that 
the like is hardly to be met with in hiſtory. The 
king of Pruſſia had once more the happineſs to ſee 
himſelf freed from all that imminent danger, which ſo 
lately ſurrounded him; he now felt the effects of his 
councils, and his labours ; all his enemies were driven 
out of his dominions, defeated, broken, and flying 
every where before him; himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion 
of Sileſia, and his victorious troops ready to * on 

their 
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enemies in the next campaign, with redoubled bra- 
very. Animated with the preſence of their ſove- 
reign, what labours are too great for pruſſians to per- 
form? What a wonderful reverſe of fortune did this 
monarch ſuſtain, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, as a 
ſingle campaign. Triumphant at firſt ; the auſtrians 
fly before him, totally defeated, and half a kingdom 
conquered. The loſs of one battle turns the ſcale, 
the king of Pruſſia is defeated, the affairs of the au- 
ſtrians re-eſtabliſhed, their armies victorious, and their 
enemy on the very brink of deſtruction, abandoned 
by his allies, his dominions plundered, and laid 
waſte by his enemies, and himſelf at the very edge 
of deſpair. Another battle raiſes him again, and in 
a month's time, the auſtrians, imperiliaſts, french, 
ruſſians, and ſwedes, all retire before him; his domi- 
vions are freed from all his enemies; and the force of 
one ſmall potentate baffles all the endeavours of a 
confederacy of five of the greateſt powers in the uni- 
verſe. How will poſterity be amazed to hear, that 
above half the power of Europe was united, and ex- 
erted in vain, to reduce the king of Pruſſia, unaſſiſted 
by allies! ſuch are the events that happened ; ſuch 
the actions that were performed, not in an age, but 
in a ſingle campaign. &: 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A Fairs in Englaud. Tranſactions at ſea. Sexegall taken. 
War in the Eaft-Indies. Battles betta Pococ and 
4 Ache. Fart St. David's taken by the french. Freutb 
befiege Madreſs. The ſiege raiſed. Affairs in Fraxce. 
In Germany, Convention between Great Britain and 
Pruffia, French retire eut of Hanover. Prince of 
Clermont commands the french army, Hoya and Minden 
taken, Generous behaviaur of the duke ds Randan, 
French army drove beyond the Rhine. Emiden talen 
by commodere Holmes. Schweidnitz taken, King of 
Pruſſia enters Moravia. Lays frege to Olmutx. The 
Aege raiſed. Retreats into Bohemia, Arrive at Frank: 
fork an the Oder. 


HE year 1758, opened at ſo critical 3 conjunc- 

ture, that it was very reaſonably expected, it 
would be remarkable for great and important actions, 
The belligerept powers of Europe, ſpent the winter 
in making the moſt formidable preparations, for the 
enſuing campaign, The immenſe canfederacy againſt 
the king of Pruſſia ſtil] ſubſiſted; and every one of 
the powers that formed ir, ſeemed to be emulous who 
ſhould be moſt forward to cruſh an enemy that was 
found more powerful, than they at firſt imagined, 
England was his only ally, and one whoſe aſſiſtance 
he had reaſon to hope would be very advantageous 
to him. The army which the king of England had 
under the command of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, was of infinite ſervice to his pruſſian majeſty ; 
for the french army which oppoſed it, it is very na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, had it had no antagoniſt in Hano- 
ver, would have marched againſt that monarch's do- 
minions, It was reſolved in England, to keep it 
in play, againſt the french, which gave occaſion 
r : ra 
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20 a meſſage from the king, the 18th of january, 
to the commons, importing, That having ordered 
the army, formed laſt year in his electoral dominions, 
to be put again in motion, and to act with the ut. 
moſt vi againſt the common enemy, in concert 
with his ally the king of Pruſſia; and the exhauſted 
and ruined ſtate of the electorate and its revenues, 
having rendered it impoſſible for the ſame to main- 
tain and keep together that army, until the further 
neceſſat y charge of it, &c. could be laid before the 
houſe; his majeſty found himſelf under the abſolute 
neceſſity of recommending to them, the ſpeedy con- 
ſideration of ſuch a preſent ſupply, as might enable 
nim to ſubſiſt, and keep together the ſaid army.“ In 
conſequence of this meſſage, the houſe, on the 23d, 
voted 100,000 1. for the end therein mentioned. 
In England, we find very few events that the 
compaſs of this work will admit my ſpeaking of. In 
parliament were many reſolutions, which had a mani- 
teſt connection with the war; of theſe I ſhall at dif- 
ferent times take proper notice. The only military 
preparations of great importance in this kingdom 
were naval, At Portſmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
& c. ſeveral armaments were getting ready with great 
diligence, A ſquadron eleven ſhips of the 
line, and nine frigates, had been ſome time in the 
Mediterranean, under the command of admiral Of- 
born, to block up M. de la Clue, who was in Car- 
thagena, with a french ſquadron. On the 28th of 
april, Mr, Ofborn fell in with another ſmall ſquadron 
of ftench ſhips; in their way from Toulon, to rein- 
force de la Clue's ſquadron, commanded by M. de 
Quelſne, in the Foudroyant of go guns, the Orpheus 
of 64, the Oriflamme of go, and the Pleiade of 24. 
While the chief part of the engliſh ſquadron conti - 
nued off Carthagena, to watch the french ſhips there, 
capt. Storr, in the Revenge of 64 guns, fupported by 
copt. Hughes, in the Wr of 63, and capt. 
1 * 
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in the Preſton of go, took the Orpheus, commanded 
by M. de Herville with 500 men; capt. Gardiner, 
in the Monmouth of 64, ſupported by capt. Stanhope, 
in the Swiftſure of 70, and captain Hervey, in the 
Hampton-court of 64, took the Foudroyant with 800 
men. Capt. Rowley, in the Montague of 60, and 
capt. Montague, in the Monarch of 74, ran the Ori- 
flamme on ſhore, under the caſtle of Aiglos; but was 
not deſtroyed by reaſon of the neutrality of the coaſt 
of Spain. The Pleiade got away by out-failing the 
engliſh ſhips. The greateſt loſs ſuſtained by the vic- 
tors, was in that of the brave capt. Gardiner; lieute- 
nant Carket commanded his ſhip on the captain's 
death, and fought the Foudroyant, with great con- 
duct and courage; as a reward for which, admiral 
Oſborn conferred on him the command of the ſhi 
he had conquered, and M. de Queſne, when he ſtruck, 
refuſed to give his ſword to capt. Stanhope ; but gave 
it with great politeneſs to lieutenant Carket. The 
fleet in Carthagena conſiſted of one ſhip of 84 guns, 
three of 74, two of 64, two of 50, one of 36, one of 
24, one of 16, and one of 14. 

The engliſh cruiſing ſquadrons, in the beginning of 
this year, were very ſucceſsful in taking a great num- 
ber of french merchantmen and privateers. We 
had one under vice-admiral Smith in the Downs, 
another under rear-admiral Cotes, in the Weſt-Indies, 
who had done the engliſh trade in thoſe parts great 
ſervice, by his conduct and bravery. Another ſtrong 
ſquadron, under admiral Boſcawen, ſailed from Spit- 
head, for north America, the 19th of february. The 
12th of march, ſir Edward Hawke failed with ſeven 
ſhips of the line, and three frigates, from Spithead, 
to cruiſe in the bay of Biſcay ;. the 4th of april he 
fell in, off the iſle of Aix, with a french ſquadron, 
of five ſhips of the line, ſeven frigates, and a convoy 
of 40 merchantmen, to which he gave chace; the 
men of war fled, and the merchantmen, many 


them 
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them were ran on ſhore out of the reach of the eng- 
iſh ſhips, and only two or three taken. On the 7th 
of april, the Eſſex of 64 guns, and two frigates, in 
their way to join fir Edward Hawke, fell in with 
12 ſail more of french merchant's ſhips, eſcorted by 
a frigate of 22 guns, which the Eſſex took, together 
with five or ſix of the merchantemenn. | 
In the beginning of march, a ſmall ſquadron, con- 
ſiſting of the Naſſau of 64 guns, the Harwich of 50, 
the Rye of 24, a ſloop and two buſſes, under the 
command of captain Marſh (having 'on board a body 
of marines, under major Maſon, and a detachment of 
artillery, under captain Walker) failed from Ply- 
mouth for the coaſt of Africa. On the 24th of 
april, this' ſquadron arrived off the river Senegall, 
got over the bar the 2gth; and the next day landed 
700 marines and ſeamen, with deſign to attack the 
french fort Lewis; but deputies arrived with articles 
on which they propoſed to ſurrender, and theſe being 
agreed to, the engliſh forces were put in poſſeſſion of 
this moſt important ſettlement ; where they found 
232 french officers and ſoldiers, 92 pieces of cannon ; 
with treaſure, flaves, and red to a very con- 
ſiderable value. The ſucceſs which this ſmall force 
met with, was of the greateſt importance to the eng- 
liſh nation, and of equal prejudice to the french: [ 
ſhall ſpeak more fully of it hereafter “. 

The Eaſt-Indies, ſince the beginning of the war, 
had been a theatre fruitful in events, The year 1758, 
in that country, was diſtinguiſhed by many acts of 
importance, Vice-admiral Pocock, ſince the death 


The king of the country about Senegall, was ſo deſirous of 
ſeeing the men of war, that he ſwam on board, though the di- 
fiance was upwards of an engliſh mile. The officers of the ſhip 
treated him with great civility, with which he ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed. 
At parting, he told the captain, he ſhould be extremely fond of 
ſeeing the king of England, which he thought he might do, as he 


had ſhips at his command, for if he had ſhips, he would go and 
ſee him, 


of 
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of Mr. Watſon, had commanded in chief there. Be. 
ing joined by commodore Stevens in Madraſs road, 
on the 24th of march, with reinforcements from 
England, he put to ſea with his ſquadron “ the 27th, 
with deſign to intercept a french ſquadron in thoſe 
parts, under the command of M. d' Ache. The 
zoth he came in fight of them; the french admiral 
(whoſe ſquadron conſiſted of three ſhips of 74 guns, 
two of 64, two of 60, two of go, and one of 36) on 
ſeeing Mr. Pocock's fleet, formed his line, as did the 
engliſh admiral, and bore down on the enemy; the 
engagement laſted but a very ſhort time, before M. 
d' Ache broke his line, and bore away; when Pocock 
hung out the ſignal for a general chace ; but night 
coming on, he continued the purſuit without any ef- 
fect. The firſt of may, he came to an anchor near 
Madraſs, and was informed, that one of the french 
ſhips of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged in the action, 
that its captain had ran her on ſhore, This victory 
would have been much more complete, had the cap- 
tains who commanded in the rear of the engliſh ſqua- 
dron, done their duty ; for when the admiral threw 
out the ſignal for a cloſe engagement, they kept back, 
and would not bear down, even after repeated ſignals 
had been made. In admiral Pocock's letter, he be- 
ſtows great encomiums on commodore Stevens, capt. 
Latham, and capt. Somerſet in the van ; alfo, capt. 
Kempenſelt, the commodore's captain, and capt. Har- 


* Conſiſting of the following ſhips ; 


Ships. Guns, Men. 
Yarmouth 64 500 Pocack. 
Elizabeth 64 595 Stevens. 
Cumberland 66 520 | 
Weymoth 60 420 
Tyger 60 400 
Newcaſtle 50 350 
Saliſbury 50 300 
Queenborough frigate | 
Protector ſtoreſbip, 
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Hſon, with the reſt of the officers and men on boa 
the Yarmouth. The admiral, on his arrival at Ma- 
draſs, ordered a court martial to aſſemple, to enquire 
into the conduct of thoſe caprains, whoſe behaviour 
had appeared ſo faulty, In conſequence of which, 
capt. Nicholas Vincent was ſentenced to be diſmiſſed 
from the command of the Weymouth : capt. George 
of the Newcaſtle, to be caſhiered from his 
majeſty's ſervice ; and capt. William Brereton to looſe 
one year's rank, as a poſt captain. 

Mr. Pocock having repaired the moſt material da- 
mages his ſquadron had received, put to ſea the ioth 
of may, with an intent to get up to fort St. David's, 
but was not able to effect it; be ſuſpected the french 
deſigned to attack it, and knew, that if his ſquadron 
was there, ſuch an attempt would be impracticable. 
His ſuſpicions were but too true; the french army 
under M. Lally, had beſieged it, with the aſfiſtance 
of ſome of the french ſhips, and it ſurrendered the 
2d of june, The zoth of may, Mr. Pocock was in 
ſight of Pondicherry ; and ſome days after hearing 
that fort St. David's was taken, he returned imme- 
diately to. Madraſs. He put to fea again, the 25th 
of july, in queſt of the enemy, and on the 3d of 
auguſt, by taking advantage of a ſea breeze, he got 
the weather gage, and brought on an engagement. 
In ten minutes M. d' Ache bore away, keeping a very 
irregular line, and continuing à running fire till three 
o' clock, when the - engliſh admiral made the ſignal 
for a general chace; and purſued. them till it was dark, 
when they eſcaped. by out-failing him, and got into 
Pondicherry road; where they continued till the 3d 
of ſeptember, when they ſailed for their iſlands to clean 
and refit; two of their ſhips being in a very bad con- 
dition, and others caaſiderably damaged, 

M. Lally, as ſopn as had taken tart St. David's, 
marched with 2500 men, into the king of Tanjour's 
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ney from him ; being refuſed, he plundered a trading 
town on the coaſt, and beſieged his capital, but meet. 
ing with a more reſolute defence than he expected, 
he retreated about the middle of auguſt, in great 
confuſion, to Carrical, a french ſea- port ſettlement ; 
and from thence to Pondicherry, at the end of ſep- 
tember. About the middle of december, the french 
army again moved from their quarters, and marched 
to lay ſiege to Madraſs : colonels Lawrence and Dra- 
per commanded there, and ſuſtained all the attacks 
of the french, with the greateſt conduct and bravery, 
making ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies : but a reinforcement 
arriving in the port the middle of february, 1759, 
the enemy raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, leaving behind them ſeveral bat- 
teries of cannon and mortars; having ſuffered very 
ſeverely during the ſiege. General Lally was eſteemed 
an officer of abilities, he had ſerved many times with 
reputation in Europe; and was of greater rank than 
the french court affatly ſend into this country. The 
bad ſucceſs' he met with was entirely owing to the 
miſerable troops he commanded, and the want of the 
neceſſary ſupport from Europe. The want of a 
firmneſs in the adminiſtration of the government of 
France at home, occaſioned that manifeſt weakneſs 
which ſo evidently appeared in all her colonies. There 
were ſeveral other expeditions undertaken on both 
ſides, in the beginning of 1759 ; but I ſhall give an 
account of them hereafter. The chain of affairs in 
India, during the year 1738, was ſo connected, that 
I could not avoid giving a hiſtory of the whole year 
at once. It will alſo appear more perſpicuous to the 
reader, pn 


The continent of Europe at this time, bid more 


fair for being the theatre of great events. Half Eu- 
rope, as I before mentioned, was employed in mak- 
ing preparations for the enſuing campaign, The 
french were very diligent in putting their army - 
5 the 
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the Rhine, on a better footing. It will not here be 
amiſs to take a ſlight view of the court of France ; 
for then the cauſe of the deſpicable figure, which the 
french army in Hanover made, the latter end of 
the laſt campaign, will more clearly appear. 

Madam de Pompadour, miſtreſs to the king of 
France, had governed that monarch and his kingdom 
for 15 years, with the moſt abſolute ſway. A quar- 
rel between her and the marſhaleſs d' Eſtrees was the 
occaſion of recalling the marſhal, indiſputably one of 
the greateſt generals in France, from his command 
in Hanover. The duke de Richelieu, who ſucceeded 
him, bought his promotion by an immenſe bribe to 
her. This woman ſet every thing, in the gift of the 
crown, up to ſale ; commiſſions in the army and the 
navy, were at her diſpoſal. Little artifices, and 
petty paſſions could never make great miniſters. 
Yet, ſhe aſpired ſtill higher, and aſſumed all the au- 
thority of a deſpotic miſtreſs, that gave what motion 
ſhe pleaſed to the ſtate machine. Mean ſpirited 
councils naturally enough coming from her, and not 
the leſs followed for their being ſo; miniſters diſ- 
graced, generals recalled, and appointed at her im- 
perious nod, and all of theſe for the worſt, ſignalized 
her power and her want of judgment. In the mean 
time, this ſubverſion of all order and alen threw 
a general languor into the adminiſtration of affairs. 
The ſubjects of the greateſt rank, merit, and abili- 
ties, were either driven into corners, or voluntarily 
ſhrank from the indignity of places, that could only 
be held on the ſcandalous terms of paying court to 
a woman, conſtantly jealous of not having enough 
of that reſpect ſhewn her, to which the muſt have 
been conſcious of having fo little title, and but the 
more intent on hiding that meanneſs of her's, by an 
inſolence ſo much fitter to prove and expoſe it. The 
conſequence of this muſt be, the filling the places, 
thus vacant, with petty characters; whoſe greateſt 
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merit could only be the having none, 4s no merit 
could there exiſt, but what muſt be incompatible 
with a ſubmiſſion to her, of with ſubminiſtering to 
the will and meaſures of a woman, that viſibly ſacri- 
ficed to her own private paſſions, the king who was 

verned, and the kingdom that was diſhonoured 

er *® Under ſuch an adminiſtration, could it be 
wondered at, that France made ſo pitiful a figure in 
the war ſhe carried on. But the neceſſity of the 
times called loudly for a change of miniſters and 
. meaſures, and indeed the court found themſelves 
obliged to make ſome alterations in their conduct. 
The duke de Belliſle, whoſe abilities and conduct 
had gained him fo great a character, was placed at 
the head of the military department ; in which he 
ehdea- 


The hiſt. de Pompadour, Vol. II. p. 131. 
| + On the duke's taking his place in council, ay {; of war, 
ke made the following ſenſible and animated ſpeech ; which as it 
fets the bad ſtate of the freneh army in a very clear light, I ſhall 
inſert it here : 

« I know, faid he, the ſtate of our armies. It gives me great 
grief, and no lefs indignation : for beſides the real evil of the dif 
order in itſelf, the diſgrace and infamy which it reflects on our go- 
vernment, and on the whole nation, is ſtill more to be apprehended. 
The choice of officers ought to be made with mature deliberation, 
I know but too well, to what length the want of diſcipline, pil- 
laging, and robbing have been carried on, by the officers and com- 
mon men, after the example ſet them by their generals. It morti- 
fies me to think I am a frenchman; my principles are known to 
be very different from thoſe which are now followed. I had the 
ſatisfaQtion to retain the eſteem, the friendſhip, and the conſidera- 
tion of all the princes, noblemen, and even of all the common 
poople, in all s of Germany, where I commanded the king's 
forees. ived there in the midft of abundance ; every one 


was pleafed ; it fills my ſoul with auguiſh, to find, that at preſent, | 


the french are held in execration ; that every body is diſpirited, and 
that many officers publicly ſay things that are criminal, and highly 
uniſhable. The evil is ſo-great, that it demands immediate redreſs. 
can eaſily judge by what paſſes in my own breaſt, of what our 
generals feel from the ſpeeches they muſt daily hear in Germany, 
concerning our conduct; which indeed would loſe much to be 
compared 
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endeavoured to make a thorough reformation. The 
involving the french nation in a german war, was a 
meaſure againſt which rhis miniſter had before given 
his advice: but as it had been embraced, and his 
country was engaged too far to recede, he reſolved 


to put the army in Germany on a good footing, and 
to proſecute the war with vigour. 


ndeed the ſtate of France, at this time, was trul 

deplorable; the great effort which it was reſolved to 
make in Germany, drew off the attention of the mi- 
niſtry from their marine, and conſequently from the 
due protection of their trade. The royal navy ran 
to ruin, and the trade of France, the ſinews of their 
power, was cut off by the engliſh ſhipping ; in this 
eondition, it was impoſſible to ſupport the war vi- 
gorouſly in America, and the Indies; nay, it 
was afterwards found, that even the very coaſt of 
France was far from being impenetrable. 


compared with that of our allies. I muſt particularly complain of 
the delays and irregularity of the poſts; a ſervice which 1s very 
ill provided for. Tom likewiſe difpleaſed at the _—_— of our 
2 in returning anſwers; which is a manifeſt of their 
uty. Had I commanded the army, a thouſand things which are 
done, would not have been done, and others which are neglected, 
would have been executed. I would have multiplied my commu- 
nications ; I wauld have ſtrong poſts on the right, on the leſt, 
and in the center, lined with troops. I would have had ma- 
gazines in every place. The quiet and ſatis faction of the coun- 
try ſhonld have been equal to their preſent diſaffection, at be- 
ing harrafled and plundered; and we ſhould have been as muck 
beloved, as we are at prefent abhorred. The conſequences 
are too apparent to need being mentioned. I muſt inſiſt on theſe 
things, becanſe late redreſs is better than the continuation of the 
evil.“ 
This ſpeech is a ſenſible and juſt one. But how can we recon- 
cile the expreſſions of humamity and tenderneſs for the conquered, 
and other countries in Germany, which it contains, with thoſe we 
meet with in the marſhal duke's letters, found among the papers 
of marſhal Contades, at the battle of Minden ?—lt is in his letters 
we are to look for his real ſentiments, not in his ſpeeches. | 
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The miniſtry in England reſolved to ſtrengthen 
their alliance with Pruſſia, by another treaty with his 
ruſſian majeſty. Finding that the good agreement 
tween the courts of Verſailles and Vienna was eve- 
ry day growing more firm, they wiſely regarded the 


| ſafety of that monarch, as neceſſary to preſerve the 


ballance of power in Europe. Purſuant to this plan, 
a ſecond convention was ſigned the 11th of april, be- 


tween the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia, by 


which it was agreed, that the king of Great Britain 
ſhould pay, on demand, to his pruſſian majeſty 
4,000000 german crowns, (670,000 1. ſterling :) 
which ſum, that monarch engaged to employ in aug- 
menting his forces, that were to act for the good of 
the common cauſe. The two kings alſo agreed, not 
to conclude any treaty of peace, - truce, or neutrality, 
&c. with the powers at war, but in concert, and in 
mutual agreement, wherein, both ſhould be by name 
comprehended. On the 2oth, the commons voted 
that ſum for his majeſty's ſervice. 

I left prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick with the ha- 
noverian army under his command, uſt retired into 
winter quarters, without meeting with any interrup- 
tion from the french, having gained ſeveral advan- 
tages over them. Count Clermont now commanded 
the french army, the third commander in chief it 
had obeyed within a year“. Prince Ferdinand di- 
vided his troops into two bodies, the principal one 
under himſelf, marched on the right, to the country 
of Bremen, whilſt a ſecond body, under general Za- 
ſtrow, kept on towards Gifforn. The prince made 


* Tt was ſaid, that ſoon after his arrival at Hanover, he wrote 
to his maſter, that he had found his majeſty's army divided into 
three bodies, one above ground, the other under ground, and the 
thirdin the hoſpitals. Therefore he defired his majelty's inſtructions, 
whether he ſhould endeavour to bring the firſt away, or if he ſhould 
ſtay till it had joined the other two, 

| himſelf 
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himſelf maſter of Rottenburg, Otterſberg, Verden, 
and Bremen, by the middle of february, with little. 
or no oppolition ; during, his ſtay at the latter place, 
being informed, that the french general, the count de 
Chabot, with a ſtrong detachment, was poſted at 
Hoya, upon the Weſer, a, poſt of ſuch importance, 
that the prince reſolved. to diſlodge him. He pitched 
upon the hereditary prince of Bruaſwick, his nephew, 
-to execute that ſervice, ,with four battalions, and ſome. 
light horſe. The young prince, not 20 years of age, 
full of ardour to diſtinguiſh himſelf, took the com- 
mand of thoſe troops, and in executing his uncle's 
orders, diſplayed ſo much conduct and bravery, as 
would have done honour to the maturity ot the 
moſt experienced general. Lint | 


» 
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| Before he came to Hoya, there was a deep. and 
broad river to paſs, without any means of croſling it, 
but a ſmall float of timber, and two or three ſmall 
boats, Which carried about eight men each. One 
battalion of. foot, and a ſquadron of dragoons were 
deſtined to. make a feint attack on the left ſide of 
the Weſer: the three other battalions were to paſs the 
river, and enter the back part of the town. The 
paſſing the river on a ſingle float took up ſo. much 
time, that a long while was ſpent in getting leſs than 
half the corps over; by the time the firſt half was 
over, a high. wind aroſe, which rendered the float 
unſerviceable, and ſeparated the prince fromthe greater 
part of his men, when the enemy he was, going to 
attack, were more numerous than his whale party 
were they joined. In this dilemma, (out of which 
nothing but the ſpirit and genius of the; prince coul 

have extricated. him) he took a reſolution worthy 
of Cæſar himſelf ; he. reſolved not to ſpend any more 
time, in endeavours to get over more men, but to 
march briſkly on againſt the enemy, in ſo bold à 
manner as to poſſeſs them with an opinion of his 
ſtrength, and attack them, 7 they could unde- 
N rg 8 Faye >"  ceive 
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ceive themſelves. Between four and five o'clock in 
the morning, he marched directly againſt Hoya, with 
a regiment of horſe, part of a battalion, and a haut- 
bitzer. When they got upon the cauſeway, within a 
mile and a half of the town, an unluckly accident 
happened, which might have ruined the whole enter- 
priſe, the detachment fired upon four of the enemyꝰs 
dragoons that wete patrolling. This firing was caught 
from one to another, and at laſt became general. 
This was more than ſufficient to have diſcovered them; 
but putting on à bold countenance, they continued 
their march with the greateſt diligence, and met with 
no obſtruction, till they came to the bridge of the 
town, where a very ſmart fire well ſupported enſued ; 
ut the ground before the gate not being large enough 
or the prince to bring up all his men, he judiciouſly 
formed the reſolution to turn the enemy, by attacking 
them in the rear; to execute which, he went a cit- 
cuit round the town, with part of his men, attacked 
the enemy with bayonet fixed, and having drove 
them out of the town, with a great ſlaughter, re- 
joined his other party. Chabot threw himſelf into 
the caſtle, making a ſhew of defence, but ſurrendered 
the place, with his ſtores and magazines; his troops 
being permitted to march out, as the prince had no 
heavy cannon to lay a regular ſiege to it. This piece 
of ſervice was executed the 23d of february. 
Prince Ferdinand continued to advance; and the 
french every where to retreat. The gth of march he 
laid cloſe ſiege to Minden, the only place which the 
french poſſefſed in the electorate of Hanover: and it 
ſurrendered with its garriſon of 4000 men priſoners 
of war, the 14th. The hanoverian army was every 
where ſucceſsful ; the miſerable condition of the french 
is not to be deſcribed ; the total- negle& of military 
diſcipline, the want of cloaths in ſuch a rigorous ſea- 
ſon; the loſs of all their baggage, and even their pro- 
viſions, by the hanoverian hunters, who were _—_ 
| y 
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ally harraſſing them: this concatination of misfor- 
tunes had ſb reduced their numbers, that the poor 
wretched ſoldiers were really to be pitied; had not 
they, by their barbarities, inflicted the ſame miſery 
on the inhabitants of the country which they had 
evacuated. But one exception we muſt make to this 
behaviour; the duke de Randan left Hanover with 
all the generoſity and virtue with which he had go- 
verned it. Every where elſe, the french generals 
burnt all the magazines they could not carry off; 
but this amiable nobleman, although he had time to 
do the ſame, left them all in the hands of the ma- 
giſtrates, to be gratuitoufly diſtributed amongſt * 
poor; he employed all his vigilence to prevent his 
foldiers plundering, or ufing any violence to the in- 
habitants, and was himſelf the laſt man that marched 
out of the city. For this humane and generous be- 
haviour, ptince Ferdinand and the regency of Hano- 
ver, fent him letters of thanks; and the clergy in 
their ſermons, did not fail to celebrate the action. In 
ſhort, the duke's conduct, which did ſuch honour 
to his name, and country, has made his memory for 
ever dear to the hanoverians, and drew tears of love 
and gratitude from his very enemies; which ſurely 
muſt give that general a much more durable ſatis- 
faction, than any he could have had from follow- 
ing the example of his use geh d in den 4 
brutal revenge. 

After the reduction of Minden, the REN army 
retired to Hamelen ; but on the approach of the ha- 
noverians, evacuated it, leaving their magazines and 
their ſick behind them, not ſtopping till they came 
to Paderborn, where they fixed their head quarters 
the 18th of march. But the combined army ar- 
riving the next day at Melle, the french retreat- 
ed as faſt as they could towards the Rhine, and 
in their march were joined by the troops that had 
been ar Embden, and at Caſſel, and in the land- 
| 8 2 graviate 
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graviate of Heſſe, which they evacuated the 2 iſt. 
During their whole march they were cloſely purſued 
by the pruſſian huſſars, and the hanoverian hunters, 
who killed and made priſoners numbers of their men. 
At laſt this once formidale army paſſed the Rhine, only 
leaving on the other ſide of it a ſtrong garriſon in 
Weſel, where the prince of Clermont fixed his head 
quarters. | | | 

A conſtant train of ſucceſs at this time attended 
the hanoverian arms; and every where throughout 
the whole circle of Weſtphalia, the french met with 
the ſevereſt rebuffs. Embden was in the middle of 
march recovered by commodore Holmes, with a 
ſmall ſquadron of men of war. The french garriſon 
of 4000 men, as ſoon as they diſcovered the com- 
modore's fleet, evacuated the place. As ſoon as Mr. 
Holmes perceived their deſign, he ſent his armed 
boats to purſue them, they took too or three of the 
enemy's veſſels; and in one of them was found the 
ſon of an officer of diſtinction, and a large ſum of 
money. Mr. Holmes immediately reſtored the youth 
to his father, and offered to return the money, upon 
receiving the officer's word of honour, that it was 
his private property; a conduct which does honour 
to the commodore. But we muſt leave the opera- 
tions of the armies on the Rhine, for the preſent, and 
take a view of the meaſures which his pruſſian maje- 
ſty took to diſtreſs his enemies the auſtrians. 

That monarch opened the campaign with the ſiege 
of Schweidnitz, which had been blocked up all the 
winter; and after 13 days ſiege, it ſurrendered the 
16th of april, with its garriſon, (which at the begin- 
ing of the blockade was 7000 men, but reduced by 
ſickneſs, &c. to 3000) priſoners of war. By the 
taking of this important poſt, the king of Pruſſia 
cleared all Sileſia of the auſtrians. His majeſty 
himſelf, in the mean time, marched with a part of 
his army towards Gruſſan and Friedland, and ſent a 
detachment 


3 

detachment as far as Trantenau, in Bohemia, where 
was an auſtrian garriſon, which after a warm reſiſt- 
ance, was obliged to abandon the place, and fall 
back to their grand army at Konigſgratz, where it 
had been poſted ſince the arrival of marſhal Daun, 
who ſet out from Vienna the 9th of march. By this 
the pruſſians opened themſelves a way into Bohemia, 
where they immediately poured in detachments of 
light troops, to raiſe contributions, and to harrafs the 
out- poſts of the enemy. At the ſame time, general 
Fouquet, at the head of another detachment, marched 
againſt the auſtrian general Jahnus, who was poſted 
in the county of Glatz, and obliged him to abandon 
the poſts he had occupied in that county. / 

Beſides the grand army in Sileſia, his majeſty formed 
another under his brother prince Henry, of above 
30,000 men, in Saxony, to oppoſe the army of the 
empire, which by means of the immenſe diligence 
that was uſed in collecting the troops, and by join- 
ing a body of auſtrians, was again in a condition to 
act. Count Dohna commanded another on the fide 
of Pomerania; and a conſiderable body was poſted 
between Wolau and Glogau, to cover Sileſia from any 
inroads which the ruſſians might make into it. All 
theſe armies were poſted in ſuch a maſterly manner, 
as to keep open a communication with one another ; 
and were admirably ſituated for their deſtined pur- 

ſes. 

But the king of Pruſſia's deſign was very different 
from what the auſtrians imagined; he had placed his 
army in ſuch a poſition, that his enemies thought he 
would open the campaign, by marching into Bohe- 
mia. That monarch's feint took; whilſt the auſtri- 
ans were preparing to oppoſe his march, he ſuddenly 
made a rapid march towards Moravia, which country 
he entered the 3d of may. He had ſome time be- 
fore collected his army, amounting to about go, ooo 
men, near Nets 1 in Sileſia, and marched in three days 
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to Troppau, he qiyided it into two columns; marſhal 
Keith at the head of the firſt column, ſet gut the 25th 
of april, and took the road to Jagerndorf; and the 
king himſelf with the ſecond, on the 27th. Theſe 
two bodies entered the plain of Olmutz, one by 
Sternberg, and the other by Gibau. General de la 
Ville, who commanded a body of auſtrian troops in 
Moravia, retired on the approach of the pruſſians, 
who advanced by ſwift and rapid marches; de Ville 
threw part of his corps into Olmutz. The king had 
left general Fouquet in the county of Glatz, to watch 
the motions of marſhal Daun; but finding that the 
auſtrians were beginning their march for Moravia, 
this general went to Neiſs, and took under his convoy 
the artillery and ftores that were requilite for beſieg- 
ing Olmutz, and arrived at Gibau on the 12th of 
may : the king adyanced that day as far as Ollſchau, 
and drove away a body af auſtrians, who retired from 
thence to Proſtnitz, near which place the prince of 
Wurtemburg fixed his camp of four regiments of 
dragoons, one of huſſars, and ſome battalions of fu- 
zileers. The king opened the trenches againſt Ol- 
mutz, the 27th. x 

In the mean time, marſhal Daun left his camp at 
Konigſeratz, and advanced by Skalitz, near Nachod 
in Bohemia, to Leutomyſſel, where he encamped ; 
but quitted it the 23d, entering Moravia by Billa, 
and marched to Gewicz : general Harſch commanded 
his vanguard, and pitched his camp at Allerheiligen 


oppoſite to Littau; and 5 or 6000 more of them ad- 


vanced to Proftnitz. This, ſituation of the auſtrian 
army aid honour to marſhal] Daun. The country 
from Gewicz to Littau, in which he took his poſts, 
was ſo mountainous, that it was impoſlible to attack 
him. He had the fertile coyntry of Bohemia, from 
which he eaſily and readily drew ſupplies, in his back. 
He was alſo from this poſition enabled to harraſs the 
pruſſian army before Olmurz, and to intercept the 

convoys 
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convoys which were brought to them from Sileſia. 
His pruſſian majeſty found a great difficulty in the 
ſiege, from the extent of the works round the city; 
for this obliged him to have his poſts in many places 
very weak, Marſhal Daun made the moſt of this 
advantage. In the night of the 8th of june, he at- 
tacked one of the pruſſian poſts, penetrated through 
the camp, and threw: ſuccours into the city, whoſe 
garriſon at the beginning of the ſiege conſiſted of 
6000.men, under gener? Marſhal, This advantage 
encouraged the auſtrians, ſo that ſcarce a night paſſed 
without ſome ſuch attacks. Another circumſtance 
which retarded the king's operations very much, was 
the want of forage; the auſtrians had deſtroyed all . 
there was in the king's rout to Qlmutz, ſo that his 
horſe was obliged to torage at a conſiderable diſtance : 
which harraſſed them extremely. The king of Pruſ- 
ſia endeavoured by every art in his power to provoke 
Paun to a battle; but that able general knew too 
well the advantage of the game he was playing, to 
throw it out of his hands, 1 | 
The marſhal being informed that a great pruſſian 
convoy was to leave Troppau the 25th of june, re- 
ſolved by attacking it to endeavour to force the pruſ- 
ſians to raiſe the ſiege. The forces who eſcorted this 
convoy, conſiſted of eight battalions, and near 4000 
recovered ſick. Daun detached general Jahnus, who 
was at Muglitz, towards Bahrn, and ordered a de- 
tachment to march from Prerau to Stadt-Liebe, that 
the convoy might be attacked on two ſides ; and in 
order to deceive the pruſſian army, he drew near to 
them, very near Predlitz. But the king was too ex- 
perienced a general to be deceived; he ſent out gene- 
ral Zeithen with a ſtrong corps to meet it, The 
convoy was attached on the 28th, before that gene- 
ral could come up with it; but the enemy were re- 
- pulſed, and routed. Marſhal: Daun having reinforced 
his detachments, the convoy was again attacked, on 
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the 29th, between Bantſch and Dorhſtadt. Part of 
it had ſcarce paſt the defiles of Dornſtadt, when: 
the auſtrians fell upon it with their whole force. 

The head of the convoy was cut off from the reſt : 

and though general Zeithen did on this occaſion, 


all that could be expected from the moſt experienced 


officer, yet he was obliged to abandon his waggons, 
and retire to Troppau. Only the head of the convoy 
arrived in the pruſſian camp, the reſt was taken by the 
enemy. This was a fatal ſtroke; for had it arrived 
ſaſe, the place would not have held out above a fort- 
night longer. 

The king of Pruſſia directly Wal himſelf under 
the neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege: and this neceſſity 
was augmented, by the news which he every day re- 
ceived, of the near approach of the ruſſian army to 
his dominions. Marſhal Daun had made an excellent 
movement, whereby he advanced himſelf to Poſnitz, 
in ſuch an advantageous ſituation, that he was able to 
ſupport. Olmutz in the moſt effectual manner. But 
by this movement, he left the frontiers of Bohemia 
uncovered. The king of Pruſſia in an inſtant ſaw 
this advantage, and reſolved to make his retreat into 
Bohemia: had he fallen back into Sileſia, he wiſely 
foreſaw, that he ſhould draw the whole auſtrian army 
into his own dominions. To deceive marſhal Daun, 
he kept up an exceeding briſk fire the day before the 
ſiege was raiſed : but in the night of july 1, the 
king and his whole army took the road to Bohemia, 
and gained an entire march upon the enemy, ſo that 
for all the utmoſt efforts which they made to overtake 
him, he entered Bohemia without any loſs. Marſhal 
Keith marched by Littau to Muglitz and Tribau ; the 
king's column marched by Konitz. The vanguard, 
under the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, ſeized at Leuto- 
miſſel, a conſiderable magazine. Marſhal Daun de- 
tached a large body of troops, under the generals 
Buccow, and Laudohn, to harraſs the king's march ; 
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but they did not incommode him in the leaſt. The 
pruſſian army proceeded by Zwittau to Leutomiſſel, 
where it halted a day, and from thence to Hohemauth. 
Marſhal Keith diſperſed a body of auſtrians at Holliz 
while the king marched by Leutomiſſel, and arrived 
the 11th at Konigſgratz, where general Buccow was 
with 7000. men, who were poſted behind the Elbe, 
and in the intrenchments they had thrown up all round 
the city ; but he retired in a few days with his little 
army towards Clumetz ; upon which his pruſſian maje- 
ſty immediately took poſſeſſion of that important poſt, 
and laid all the neighbouring country under contribu- 
tion: but as proviſions grew very ſcarce, and his pre- 
ſence was wanted more and more in his own domini- 
ons, he ſent lieut. general Fouquet with 16 battalions 
and 15 ſquadrons, to occupy- the poſt of Nachod : 
the king himſelf marched to Oppotſchna; and mar- 
ſhal Daun's army was encamped the 22d of july, on 
the hills of Libiſchaw. As the king had ile to 
retire into Sileſia, he left the camp of Konigſgratz, 
the 25th, and having paſſed the Mettau the 28th, en- 

camped at Jaſſina; 4 whence he diſpatched gene- 
ral Retzow, towatds the hills of Studnitz, from 
whence he drove the auſtrian general Jahnus. His 
pruſſian majeſty directed his courſe through the county 
of Glatz, and towards the northern part of Sileſia; 
he arrived the firſt of auguſt at Skalitz, and after a 
rapid march of 21 days, by Wiſoca, Politz, and 
Landſhut, encamped the 22d at Frankfort on the 
Oder; where we muſt leave him for the preſent, to 


take a view of the military operations between Great 
Britain and France. 
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* H A P. XV: 


Expedition 49 the coaſt of France, under the duke of Muri. 


borough. Stores and fhipping at St. Maloe's burnt, 
Campaign of 1758 in America. General Abercrombis 
ſucceeds lord Loudon as commander in chief. Defeat at 
Ticanderoga. Lord Howe ſlain. Eypedition againſt 
Cape Breton. Lauiſburg capilulates. Remarks on its 


importance. Fort Frontenac taken. Fort du Queſne 


abandoned. Refleflions on the ſucceſs of the campaign 
in America, Second expedition to the coaſt of France, 
under general Bligh. Cherburg taken, and its fortifica- 
cions, c. demaliſbed. Third expedition, Troops land 
at St. Lunar bay. Aion at St, Cas. Re-embark, 
Reflections. 57 | : 


IHE miniſtry in England were divided in their 
opinions, as to the manner in which it was 
beſt to proſecuts the war againſt France, Some 
were for making the great puſh in Germany, and 
improving to the utmoſt thoſe advantages which 
prince Ferdinand had already gained. Others were 
alſo for ſending ſome engliſh troops thither ; but not 


for making it the principal theatre of our military 


operations, they thought that our great navy might 
be employed to advantage, in . convoying an army 
over to the coaſt of France, and aſſiſting it in the 
attempts it ſhould make. The latter opinion pre- 
vailed, and in conſequence of it, a ftrong ſqua- 
dron of ſhips being prepared at Spithead, with a ſuffi- 


cient number of tranſports, orders were iſſued for 


aſſembling a body of troops on the iſle of Wight; 
and in the beginning of may, all the corps that 
compoſed this body were in motion. A battering 
train of artillery, and all the ordnance proper for 
ſuch an armament, had already been embarked 2 
| | the 
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hundred tranſports, 20 tenders, 
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che tower, and conveyed to Portſmouth ing tranſports. 
On the 16th, the army, e of ſixteen batta- 


lions, and three companies of artillery, was formed 
on the iſle of Wight; but nine troops of light horſe 
deſigned for this £NTERPRI1zZE, ' were left on the 
Port{mouth ſide, for the convenience of eaſier em- 
barkation. The duke of Marlborough was com- 
mander in chief; lord George Sackville was ſecond 
in command, and under theſe was another lieutenant 
general, beſides five major generals“. Lord Anſon 
and fir Edward Hawke commanded the grand fleet ; 
and commodore Howe a ſmaller, who was entruſted 
with every thing that related to landing the troops in 
the enemy's dominions : for this purpoſe, a conſider- 
able number of flat-bottomed boats, of a new in- 
vention were provided, and nothing was wanting 
that could be deemed neceſſary to forward the exe- 
cution of the enterpriſe. Lord Downe, fir James 
Lowther, ſir John Armitage, Mr. Berkeley, and Mr. 
Delaval, perſons of diſtinction, rank and fortune, 
engaged as volunteers in the ſervice. And the 


ceſs in it. | 
The fleets + ſet fail the firſt of june; that under 


whole nation formed the moſt ardent hopes of ſuc- 


Jord Anſon ſeparated from the reſt, and bore off to- 


Lieutenant general, Earl of Ancram, 

Major general Waldegrave, 

Major general Moſtyn, 

Major general Drury, _, 

Major general Boſcawen, 

Major general Elliot, | | ; 

Brigadier Elliot, commanding the light horſe. 

Lieut, Col. Hotham, adjutant general. n 

Capt. Watſon, quarter maſter general, with rank of lieut. col. 
+ Lord Anſon's conſiſted of one ſhip of 110 guns, four of go, 

two of 80, three of 64, two of 60, one of 50, three of 36, and 


two of 20, 


Commodore Howe's of one of 70, three of 50, four of 36, 
three of 20, nine of 16, one of . and ten cutters of 10. One 


ten ſtoreſhips. Lo 
wards 


. 
wards the bay of Biſcay, with deſign to ſpread the 
alarm down the whole coaſt of France; and to watch 
the motions of the ſquadron in Breſt harbour. The 
fleet under commodore Howe, with the tranſports, 
having on board the troops, amounting, as J ſaid be- 
fore, to ſixteen battalions, and nine troops of light 
horſe, was deſtined for the bay of Cancalle, in the 
neighbourhood of St. Maloe's, where they landed on 
the gth, and directly ſeized the poſts and villages, 
and the next day marked out a piece of ground for 
a camp, in order to ſecure their retreat. The com- 
mon ſoldiers and ſeamen plundered every thing that 
came in their way, and even murdered many of the 
old inhabitants in the villages, to the reproach of 
diſcipline, and diſgrace of humanity. The diſem- 
barkation being finiſhed ; on the 7th, the duke of 
Marlborough, and lord George Sackville, with the 
firſt column of the army, began their march towards 
St. Maloe's : lord Ancram with the ſecond column, 
advanced towards the ſame place, by the village of 
Doll. The next day and night a detachment of the 
army burnt above 100 fail of ſhipping, many of 
them privateers, from 20 to 30 guns, together with 
a great number of magazines, filled with naval ſtores, 
at St. Servan and Solidore, a fauxbourg to St. Maloe's, 
with a large and open harbour. The troops alſo took 
poſſeſſion-of a fort which the enemy had abandoned, 
During theſe tranſactions, there was a brigade left 
in the intrenchment at Cancalle, who continued to 
ſtrengthen it, which was very eaſily done, for there 
never was a finer ſituation for a ſmall army to make 
a ſtand againſt any ſuperior number. In the mean 
time, the light horſe and out parties ſcoured the 
country, and brought in a conſiderable number of 
priſoners ; bur the town of St. Maloe's was too ſtrong 
for them to attempt taking it. The 10th, the troops 
marched back to the landing place at Cancalle, and 
encamped within the intrenchments and | x 
nihed; 
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finiſhed ; and they were re-embarked the 11th, The 
next day the town of Granville was reconnoitred, by. 
a gentleman who had been formerly in that place. 
He perceived a camp before it, and received intelli- 
gence, that there was a conſiderable body of troops 
there under the marſhal de Harcourt, commander of 
the french troops in Normandy. The 28th, they 
directed their courſe to Cherbourg, the bay of which 
is open to the ſea, without affording any ſecurity to 
ſhipping. Here it was reſolved to land, and a diſpo- 
ſition was made accordingly. The generals deter- 
mined, that. the forts Querqueville, Hommet, and 
Gallet, ſhould be attacked in the night, by the firſt 
regiment of guards. The men were actually diſtri- 
buted in the flat bottomed boats, when a very high 
wind aroſe, and obliged them to poſtpone the attack ; 
and the weather continuing to be unfavourable, it 
was judged proper to put to ſea immediately; accord - 
ingly the fleet failed towards the iſle of Wight, and 
anchored at St. Helen's the 1ſt of july. The duke of 
Marlborough and lord George Sackville ſet out for 
London, where the king received them very graci- 
ouſly, leaving the command of the troops to the earl 
of Ancram. The 5th, orders came to diſembark 
the troops, till the tranſports ſhould be revictualled. 
They accordingly landed at Cowes, and marched into 
their old intrenchments. | 

Such was the reſult of this expedition to. the coaſt 
of France, Concerning the ſucceſs of ir, we ſhould 
obſerve, that the deſign which the engliſh miniſtry had 

In making the attempt was, to deſtroy the enemy's 
ſhipping and naval ſtores, to ſecure the navigation of 
the engliſh channel; and to alarm the king of France 
in ſuch a manner, as would oblige him to employ a 

great number of troops for the defence of his own 
coaſt ; to hamper him in the proſecution of his deſigns 
upon Germany, and to ſcreen Great Britain and lre- 
lang from the danger of any invaſion or inſult. It 
«17 : | ſhould 
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ſhould alſo be remembered, that the ſucceſs which 
attended the expedition, was obtained with little or 
no loſs. But whether we may reaſonably pronounce, 
that the good reſulting from the expedition, paid 
for the expence we were at in forming and executing 
it, is a point I will not pretend to decide. Indeed the 


french king, while an engliſh ſquadton of ſhips, and 


a ſtrong body of troops were employed in attacking 


the maritime parts of France, could not ſend fuch pow- | 


erful reinforcements to his armies in Germany, as if 
his own dominions were entirely free from ſuch inſult. 
Befides, this ſucceſs convinced all Europe of the real 
fuperiority of the enghſh naval power, which attacked 
the coaſts of France, while other ſquadrons blocked 


dp their ſhips in their on harbours. 


In America it was reafonable to expect better ſucceſs 
than our arms had hitherto met with, for the force 
which was employed was very formidable. Three 
grand expeditions were undertaken z one againſt Lou- 
Iburg, another againft Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and the third againſt fort du Queſne. Ge- 


neral Abercrombie ſucceeded lord Loudon in the 


chief command, his lordſhip being tecalled in the 
winter; and he reſolved to command the expedition 
againft Ticonderoga, himſelf. Having collected the 


troops together, he embarked them to the number of 
6ooo regulars,” and gooo provincials, with a good 


train of artillery, in goo batteaus and 150 whale 
boats on the lake George, the 5th of july; and 
landed at the deſtined place the 6th ; the general 


formed his troops into four columns, and marched 


againſt Ticonderoga. The enemy's advanced guard 
fled on his approach, deſerting a logged camp, after 
burning their tents, &c. The country was all a 


wood, thzough which the engliſh army continued 


their march; but found it impaſſible with any re- 


gularity for ſuch a body of men, and the guides 
were unſkilful, the troops were bewildered, and the 
ENT columns 
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colatnns broke, falling in upon one another. Lord 
Howe, at the head of the right center column, be- 


ing ſomewhat advanced, felt in wich a party of french 
regulars, of about 400 men, who had likewife loſt 
thernſelves in their retreat, from theif advanced guard: 
a ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the french party were de- 
feared, with ſome loſs. This advantage colt the eng- 
eliſh very dear, their loſs was inconfiderable in num 
bers, but great in conſequence. The. gallant lord 
Howe was the firſt man that fell. This brave young 
nobleman was an honour to his country: his genius; 
courage and judgment difplayed themſelves in all his 
actions. His regiment was one of the beft in Ame - 


tica, owing entirely to the care which his lordfhip 


took of their difcipline z and his inſtructing them 
particularly in the nature of the ſerviee, in that w 
country. His death ſpread the greateſt grief and con- 
ſternation throughout the whole army, as he was de- 
ſervedly and univerſally beloved and treſpected in it. 
Commodore Howe ſucceeded' him in his title and in 
his virtues *. n N | 
General A ie had taken ſeveral prifoners, 
who were unanimous in their reports, that the french 
had about 6000 men encamped before their fort at 
Ticonderoga, who were intrenching themſelves, and 


* There is ſomething ſo roble and pathetic in the following ad 
vertiſement, that any apology for inferting it is peedleſs, It ap- 
peared in the pablic papers ſoon after lord Howe's death. 

% To the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders and burgeſſes of the 
town, and county of the town of Nottingham 

As lord Howe is now abſent upon the public ſerviee, and lieut. 
colonel Howe is with his regiment: at Louiſborg, it reſts upon me 
to beg the favour of your votes and intereſts, that lieut, colonel 
Howe may ſupply the place of his late brother, as your repreſen - 


. 


tative in parliament. | 
Permit me therefore, to implete the protection of every one of 
you, as the mother of him, whoſe life has been loſt in the ſervice 
of his country. 2 

Albemarle-ſtreet, 


Sept, 14, y % 


5 ©y * 
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throwing up a breaſt- work; and that they expected a 
reinforcement of 3000 canadians, beſides indians : on 
this intelligence, he thought it molt adviſeable to loſe 
no time, but attack them directly. Accordingly, on 
the 8th, he ſent Mr. Clerk the engineer, a- croſs the 
river, oppoſite to the fort, in order to reconnoitre the 
enemy's intrenchments; on his return, he reported, 
that an attack was practicable, if made before the in- 
trenchments, &c. were finiſhed : the general then de- 
termined to ſtorm it that very day, without waiting 
for the artillery, which was not yet come up. The 
rangers, light infantry, and the right wing of the 
provincials, were poſted in a line out of cannon ſhot 
of the intrenchments, in order that the regular troops 
deſtined for the attack of the intrenchments might 
form in their rear. The picquets were to begin the 


attack, ſuſtained by the grenadiers, and they by the 


battalions: the whole were ordered to march up briſkly, 
ruſh upon the enemy's fire, and not to give their's till 
they were within the enemy's breaſt- work. 

Theſe orders being iſſued, the whole army, except 
thoſe left at the landing place, for the defence of the 
batteaus, &c. were put into motion, and advanced 
againſt the fort, which the french had made as ſtrong 
as poſſible. Ir is ſituated on a tongue of land between 


lake George, and a narrow gut, which communicates 


with the lake Champlain. On three ſides, it is ſur- 
rounded with water; and for a good part of the 
fourth, it has a dangerous moraſs in the front; where 
that failed, the french had made a very ſtrong line 
near eight feet high, defended by cannon, and ſe- 
cured by 4 or 5000 men. They had alſo felled a 
great many trees for about an hundred yards, with 
their branches outward. Such was the poſt which 
the engineer had reported to be ſo weak, that it was 
practicable to attack it without cannon. 
The engliſh army advanced boldly towards it. 
When they came up, they not only perceived, Py 
| | i mu 
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much ſtronger the enemy's intrenchments were, than 
they had imagined, but alſo felt it very ſeverely. 
The troops behaved with the utmoſt ſpirit and gal- 
lantry; but found themſelves ſo entangled amongſt 
the felled trees, and ſo uncovered for want of artil- 
lery, that they ſuffered moſt terribly in their approaches; 
and made ſo little impreſſion on the intrenchments, 
that the generals, ſeeing their reiterated and obſtinate 
efforts fail of ſucceſs, and the troops having been 
upwards of four hours expoſed to a moſt terrible 
fire, thought it neceſſary to order a retreat, to ſave the 
broken remains of their army. Near 2000 men were 
killed or wounded in this precipitate and bad con- 
ducted attack. General Abercrombie ſhewed that he 
could retreat as faſt as he could advance ; for after 
a moſt ſpeedy flight, the army arrived the gth at 
their former camp, to the ſouthward of lake George, 
which was the evening after the action. 

In all military expeditions ; but particularly thoſe 
in ſuch a country as north America, the greateſt cau- 
tion, prudence, and circumſpection, are abſolutely 
neceſſary in the conducting them. What muſt that 
general feel, who accepts employments without abi- 
lities to execute them; who receives the public mo- 
ney in his pay, and in return makes a ſacrifice of the 
death of thouſands of his fellow ſubjects, by his blun- 
ders in the field. 

But the moſt important enterprize in north America, 
was the attack on Louiſburg ; it bad been concerted 
by the miniſtry in England very early in the year; 
the fleet was preparing at Portſmouth ſome time, and 
conſiſted of 21 ſhips of theline, and 20 frigates *. Ad- 


miral 
* Ships. © Guns. Ships. Guns. 
Namure 90 Terrible 74 
Royal William 86% Northumberland 70 
Princeſs Amelia 80 Vanguard 70 


Dubli 0 Orford 70 
a - 70 7 f Burford 


* 
(WJ 
Admiral Boſcawen was commander in chief by ſea, 
having under him, fir Charles Hardy, rear-admiral, 
and Philip Durel, eſq. commodore. Major general 
Amherſt was commander in chief of the land forces, 


and under him, brigadier generals Whitmore, Law. 


rence, and Wolfe. Colonel Baſtide, chief engineer, 
col. Williamſon, commander of the train of artillery. 
Admiral Boſcawen ſailed from England, with part of 
the above fleet, the 19th of february, and having 
Joined the north american forces, at Hallifax in Nova 


Scotia, failed from thence the 28th of may. The 


land forces aboard the fleet (which conſiſted of 15 
ſail) amounted to 14,000 men. The fleet ancho 
in Gabarus bay, in the iſland of Cape Breton, the 
2d of june, That evening the general, with briga- 
diers Lawrence and Wolfe, reconnoitered the ſhore 
as near as he could, and made a diſpoſition for land- 
ing in three places. The enemy had made entrench- 
ments along the ſhore, mounted with cannon, and 
lined with a numerous infantry, where-ever there was 
any likelihood of the engliſh attempting to land. It 
was the eighth before they could land their troops, the 
ſurff on ſhore had been ſo great, that no boat could 
poſſibly live. During the intermediate time, the 


Ships. | Guns, Frigates. 
Burford 70 1 
Somerſet 70 iana 
Lancaſter 70 Boreas 
Devonſhire 66 Faent 
Bedford 64 Grammont 
Captain 64 Shannon 
Prince Frederick 64 Hind 
Pembroke 60 Portmahon 
Kingſton 60 Nightengale 
Ly au ; 60 Kennington 
rince of Orange 60 uirrel 
Defiance 60 — 
Nottingham 6 NUN 
Centurian 54 Scarborough, Hawke, Etna, 
Sutherland 50 Lightning, Tyloc. 


french 
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french had been making their entrenchments as ſtrong 
as poſſible, they had cannonaded and threw ſhells, 
though ineffectually, at the ſhips. But on the 8th, 
the admiral finding that the ſurff was ſomewhat 
abated, the troops were aſſembled in the boats be- 
fore break of day, in three diviſions. The Ken- 
nington frigate was ſtationed on the lefr, and began 
the fire upon the enemy, followed by the Grammont, 
Diana, and Shannon frigates in the center, and the 
Sutherland and Squirrel upon the right : when this 
fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, the 
boats upon the left, rowed into ſhore, under the com- 
mand of brigadier general Wolfe. The diviſion on 
the right, under the command of brigadier general 
Whitmore, rowed towards the White Point; as if 
intending to force a landing there. The center di- 
viſion, under brigadier general Lawrence, made at 
the ſame time a ſhew of landing, at the freſh water 
cove. Theſe two laſt diviſions, which were only in- 
tended as feints, drew the enemy's attention to every 
part, and prevented their troops, poſted along the 
coaſt, from joining thoſe on the right, where the 
real landing was to be made. 

The enemy, in the mean time, were not idle; as 
they had for ſome time expected ſuch a viſit, they 
were fully prepared to reſiſt it, They had thrown up 
breaſt-works, at every probable place of landing, for- 
tified at proper diſtances with cannon ; beſides an im- 
menſe number of ſwivels of an extraordinary calibre, 
mounted on very ſtrong perpendicular ſtocks of wood 
driven into the ground: they had alſo prepared for 
flanking, by erecting redans, mounted with cannon, 
in the moſt advantageous ſituations. Nothing of 
the kind was ever ſeen perhaps more complete, con- 
ſidering the number of men employed on them, than 
theſe fortifications. Beſides, all the approaches to 
the front lines were rendered extremely difficult, by 
the trees they had laid very thick upon the ſhore, 
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round all the cove, with their branches lying towards 
the ſea, for the diſtance of 20 or 30 yards. Nor 
could this ſtratagem be ſuſpected at any great diſtance, 
as the place had the appearance of one continued 
green of little ſcattered branches of fir: and but 
very few of the guns on their lines were to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed out of the reach of their metal ; the reſt 
were artificially concealed from view, with fpruce ' 
branches. 

The french acted very wiſely, did not throw away 
a ſhot, till the boats were near in ſhore, and then un- 
maſking the latent deſtruction, by the removal of the 
ſpruce branches, they directed the whole fire of their 
cannon and muſketry upon them. The ſurff was fo 
great, that a place could hardly be found to get a 
boat on ſhore. But notwithſtanding the fire of the 
enemy, and the violence of the ſurff, brigadier Wolfe 
purſued his point, and landed juſt at their left of the 
cove, took poſt, attacked the enemy, and forced 
them to retreat, Many boats overſet, ſeveral broke 
to pieces, and all the men jumped into the water 
to get on ſhore, among the firſt of whom was gene- 
ral Wolfe. As ſoon as the left diviſion was debarked, 
the center rowed to the left, and landed. After that 
brigadier Whitmore with the diviſion of the right 
wing, gained the ſhore amidſt a continual diſcharge 
of ſhot and ſhells from the enemy's lines. And laſt 
of all landed the commander in chief, major general 
Amherſt, in the rear, full of the higheſt JatisfaQtion, 
from ſeeing the reſolution, bravery, and ſucceſs of 
the troops, in ſurmounting difficulties and deſpiſing 
dangers. A noble ſpecimen of the ſpirit he had to 
depend on in the remaining part of the enterprize. 
The moment the troops were landed, they attacked 
a ſtrong battery near them in flank, with ſo much 
vigor, as ſoon forced the enemy to abandon it. And 
they fled on all ſides ; they were purſued till they got 
within cannon ſhot of the town. In a few days 25 
the 


6 
the landing was effected, the garriſon took the ſea- 
ſonable precaution of ſetting fire to the barracks, and 
deſtroying in one general conflagration all their out- 
buildings; and left nothing ſtanding within two miles 
of the town walls. | 
General Amherſt having traced out a camp, ſent 
brigadier Wolfe with a ſtrong detachment, round the 
north-eaſt harbour, to a point of land; five or ſix 
ſhips of the line, and as many frigates, which were 
in the harbour, could bring all their guns to bear 
upon the approaches of the engliſh, beſides a battery 
on the iſland in the harbour, which did the ſame : to 
ſilence theſe, general Wolfe was detached to the light 
houſe point; where, on the 12th, he took poſſeſſion 
of all the enemy's poſts, and by his fire, he ſilenced 
the enemy's ifland battery on the 25th ; but the ſhips 
{till continued to bear upon him. y 
Ir was with infinite difficulty and labour, that a road 
was made from a proper landing place, for the bring- 
ing up the artillery to the camp, when landed. The 
ruzgedneſs of the ground was ſuch, that it was near 
a month before it was finiſhed. The 21ſt of july, 
one of the ſhips that had continued firing on general 
Wolfe's batteries, took fire, and blew up, and the 
flames communicating to the ſails of rwo others, they 
were alſo burnt to the water's edge. This was a fad ac- 
cident to the enemy, as it was not to be repaired. The 
ſiege, during the firſt part, went on very ſlowly 5 
but by the middle of july, the great abilities of the 
generals Amherſt and Wolfe, had got the better of 
innumerable difficulties, and by a well concerted and 
continual fire, great part of the town was reduced to 
aſhes. The admiral was alſo extremely attentive to 
employ his ſhips to the beſt advantage, and gave all 
the aſſiſtance in his power on every occaſion, to the 
land forces : he had the 24th of july acquainted the 
general, that he intended ſending 600 failors in boats, 
into the harbour, to deſtroy, or bring away two french 
b | 1 3 5 men 
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men of war, that yet remained. The 25th, he ac- 


cordingly ſent them in, under the command of the 
captains Laforey and Balfour; they put off about 12 
o'clock at night, and by the advantage of the foggy 
darkneſs, and the inviolable ſilence of the people, 
addled into the harbour of Louiſburg unperceived, 
t had been before concerted, that there ſhould be a 
prodigious briſk fire kept up from the trenches all 
night, to draw the enemy's attention from the har- 
bour, which had a good effect. In their ſeeming ſe- 
curity, after the boats had puſhed almoſt as far as the 
grand battery, leſt the ſhips ſhould be too much 
alarmed by their oats, they took a ſweep from thence 
towards that part of the harbour, where they knew 


the ſhips were, and preſently diſcovered them. Each 


diviſion of the boats was no ſooner within fight 
of the two ſhips, captain Laforey's of le Prudent, 


and captain Balfour's of le Bienfaiſant, than the 


centinels hailed them in vain, and began to fire 


on them; and the two captains ordered their boats 


to give way along ſide their reſpective ſhips, and to 
board them immediately. In ſhort, the men gave 
three cheers as they pulled up along the ſides, boarded 
them with the greateſt bravery and took them; 
le Prudent being on ground, they burnt her, and 
towed off the Bienfaiſant in the midſt- of a moſt for- 


midable fire from the mortified enemy. One of the 


braveſt and beſt concerted attempts that ever was 
undertaken; and does equal honour to the admiral 
who planned it, and the captains and common men, 
who executed it. my 
The 26th, the admiral came on ſhore, and ac- 


quainted general Amherſt, that he deſigned ſending 


fix of his men of war into the harbour the next day, 
to batter the fortifications on the ſea fide, He was 
but juſt come on ſhore, when Mr. Amherſt received 


à letter from the governor, offering to capitulate, 


much on the ſame terms as were granted to the gar- 
| ; | | riſon 
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rin of Minotca ; but, in anſwer to it, admiral Boſ- 
cawen and. general Amherſt returned the following 
anſwer: 


« In anſwer to the propoſal I have juſt now had 
the honour to receive from your excellency, by the 
fieur Loppinot, I have only to tell your excellency, 
that it hath been determined by his excellency admi- 
ral Boſcawen. and me, that his ſhips ſhall go in to- 
motrow, to make a general attack upon the town. 
Your excellency knows very well the ſituation of the 
army and fleet; and as his excellency the admiral, as 
well as I, is very deſirous to prevent the effuſion of 
blood, we give Jour excellency one hour, after re- 
ceiving this, to determine, either to capitulate as pri- 
ſoners of war, or. to take upon you all the bad con- 
ſequences of a defence, againſt this fleet and army, 

Bos cAwWEN, 
JErr. Au ERST.“ 


To which letter, the governor returned the follow- 
ing reſolution: me 


« To anſwer your excellencies in as few words 
as poſſible, I ſhalt have the honour to repeat to you, 
that my reſolution is ſtill the ſame; and that I will 
ſuffer the conſequences, and ſuſtain the attack you 


4 Le chevalier de DRucoux.“ 


However, M. de Drucour changed his opinion ; 
for as ſoon as Meſſrs. Boſcawen and Amherſt's letter 
was received into Louiſburg, M. Prevot, commiſſary 
general, and intendant of the colony, brought him 
a petition from the traders and inhabitants; which 
determined him to ſend back the officer, who had 
carried his former letter to make his ſubmiſſion to 
the law of force : and accordingly the articles of ca- 
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pitulation * were agreed on, whereby the garriſon be- 


came priſoners of war, tl 

On tl 

\ 

| * I, The garriſon of Louiſburg, ſhall be priſoners of war, and 2 


ſhall be carried to England, in the ſhips of his britannic majeſty. 

II. All the artillery, ammunition, proviſions, as well as the arms 
of any kind whatſoever, which are at preſent in the town of Louiſ.- 
burg, the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, with their appur- 
tenances, ſhall be delivered, without the leaſt damage, to ſuch 
commiſſaries, as ſhall be appointed to receive them, for the uſe of 
his britannic majeſty. 

III. The governor ſhall give his orders, that the troops which 
are in the Hand of St, John, and its appurtenances, ſhall go on 
board ſuch ſhips of war, as the admiral ſhall ſend to receive 
them. | 
IV. The gate called Porte Dauphine, ſhall be given up to the 
troops of his britannic majeſty, to-morrow at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and the garriſon, including all thoſe that carried arms, 
drawn up at noon on the eſplanade, where they ſhall lay down their 
arms, colours, implements, and ornaments of war. And the gar- 
Tiſon ſhall go on board, in order to be carried to England in a con- 
venient time. | 

V. The ſame care ſhall be taken of the fick and wounded, that 
are in the hoſpitals, as of thoſe belonging to his britannic ma- 
jeſty. | | 
: VI. The merchants and their clerks, that have not carried arms 
ſhall be ſent to France, in ſuch manner as the admiral ſhall think 
proper, 12 Re * 

Louiſburg, july 26, 1758, 
1 5 Le chevalier de Dxycovs. 
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An account of the guns, mortars, ſhot, ſhells, &c. found in 


: Louiſburg. Number. 
36 pounders 38 
24 97 
Iron ordnance mounted | 18 -- 23. 
on ſtanding carriages4 12. | 19 
with beds and coins, | 8 10 
6 28 
4 6 
Mortars, braſs with ö 12 inches | 2 
beds, wy SA | | | 
121 inches 6 
| Mortars, iron with beds. 3 11 | 3 
| * Wo 
| 9 Muſkets 
: 


16 


On the 27th, three companies of grenadiers, under 


Muſkets with accoutrements, 
Powder, whole barrels, 
Muſket cartridges, 

Ditto balls, — tons, 


36 
24 
Round ſhot, * 
6 
36 
Grape ſhot, : 1 
6 
Caſe ſhot 24 
Double-headed ſhot, | 2 
13 inches, 
Shells, — 4 
6 
Lead pig, 
Ditto ſheet, ones 
Iron of ſorts, tons 
Wheelbarrows, 
Shovels, wood 
Ditto, iron 
Pick-axes, | 
Iron crows, Tr 
Iron wedges, 
Hand mauls, 
Pin mauls, 
Maſon's trowels, 
Hammers, 
Axes, 


State of the garriſon, 


the command of major Farquhar, took poſſeſſion of 
the weſt-gate ; and general Amherſt ſent in brigadier -- 
Whitmore, to ſee the garriſon lay down their arms, 
and poſt the neceſſary guards in the town, on the 


Number. 


Number of officers, 214. Of ſoldiers fit for duty, 2374. Of 


fick and wounded, 443. Of the ſea officers, 135. Of private 
men and marines fit for duty, 1124. Sick and wounded belonging 
tothe ſhips, 1357. Total taken priſoners, 5637. 


ſtores, 


Gs Im 
ſtores, magazines, &c. All the french men of war 
that were in the harbour, were taken or deſtroyed. 
The Prudent, 74 guns, was burnt by the boats of 
the fleet : Entreprennant, 74 guns, blown up and 
burnt ; Capricieux, Celebre, of 64 guns each, burnt 
by the Entreprannant ; Bienfaiſant, 64 guns, taken by 
the boats; Apollo go, Chevre, Biche, and Fidelle 
frigates, funk by the enemy acroſs the harbour's 
mouth. Diana 36, taken by the Boreas. Eccho 
26, taken by the Juno. 

In this advantageous and glorious manner ended 
one of the moſt important enterprizes of the whole 
war; and with fo trifling a loſs on the fide of the 
engliſh, as about 400 men. The britiſh miniſtry 
diſplayed their judgment in planning this attempt, 
The genius, conduct, and bravery of the commanders 
who executed it, was equalled by nothing, but the 
noble emulation and arduous perſeverance, and the 
deſperate courage of the troops they commanded ; 
in particular, admiral Boſcawen, and the generals 
Amherſt and Wolfe, gained immortal honour : the 
former received the thanks of the houſe of commons, 

The conqueſt of this valuable ifland was of the 

reateſt advantage to the north american colonies : 
Lodiburg, by its ſituation, was a conſtant repoſitory 
for the french privateers, who came out from thence 
in great numbers, and continually infeſted the coaſts 


of the engliſh ſettlements. But its importance to 


Britain in general, is ſtill clearer ; it was the only 
lace at which the french could cure, or from whence 

they could catch their cod, the fiſh which is taken 
in ſuch great abundance in thoſe ſeas. This fiſhery 
has many times been computed to bring France in 
upwards of 1,000000 l. ſterling yearly; beſides 
maintaining near 20,000 ſeamen in conſtant em- 
ployment, This article alone ſufficiently ſpeaks 
its real importance. Loviſburg was alſo the key 
to their ſettlements, on the continent of north 
: America; 
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America; all the ſhips that went from France to Ca- 
nada touched here ; before they ventured into the ri- 
ver St. Laurence; the french ſoon found how great 
this part of their loſs. proved, it being very calf for 
the poſſeſſors of Cape Breton and Newfoundland to 
intercept moſt of the ſhips that go from Europe to 
Canada. 

In the mean time general Abercrombie, to repair 
the misfortune he met with at Ticonderoga, diſ- 
patched lieutenant colonel Bradſtreet, with 3000 
troops to make an attack upon fort Frontenac; a for- 
treſs which the french had built on lake Ontario. 
Mr. Bradſtreet, after a difficult, but well conducted 
march to Oſwego, embarked his troops there, and 
landed them within a mile of fort Frontenac, the 
25th of auguſt ; the garriſon made little oppoſition, 
ſurrendering priſoners of war the 27th. It was a 
ſquare fort of 100 yards, having 60 cannon, but 
only half of them were mounted, and 16 ſmall mor- 
tars, Lieutenant colonel Bradſtreet found in it 120 
men, beſides ſome indians, and women and children, 
There was an immenſe quantity of proviſions and 
goods, deſigned for their troops on the Ohio, and 
their weſtern garriſons, which the. french valued at 
800,000 livres. The lieutenant colonel alſo took 9 
veſſels, from eight to eighteen guns, which were all 
the french had upon the lake, two of them (one rich- 
ly laden) were brought to Oſwego, and the reſt, with 
all the magazines, he burnt and deſtroyed ; together 
with the fort, artillery, ſtores, &c. agreeable to the 
inſtructions the lieutenant colonel received from ge- 
neral Abercrombie, finiſhing his expedition with equal 
honour to himſelf, and advantage to his country. 

But I muſt here make a few remarks on the gene- 
ral's ordering Mr. Bradſtreet to deitroy fort Frontenac. 
That poſt is ſo ſtrong by nature, that had he ordered 
it to be fortified, a garriſon of 3 or 400 men to be 
left in it, and the veſſels to be preſerved and kept 

cruiſing 
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cruiſing on the lake, it has been very juſtly thought 


that the french would have ſuffered much more ſe- 
verely. It could then have reſiſted any force they 
could have brought againſt it ; and, by its ſituation, 
would have cut off the communication between Ca- 
nada and all their ſettlements on the Ohio and adja- 
cent country, which would ſoon have proved a fatal 
ſtroke to the french empire in thoſe parts. 

The ſucceſs which lieutenant colonel Bradſtreet met 
with at fort Frontenac, was of great aſſiſtance to the 
expedition which had been undertaken againſt fort du 
* N under brigadier general Forbes. That gallant 
officer, with about 6000 men, after having taken the 
greateſt pains to collect them at Philadelphia, marched 
from thence, the latter end of june, by Carliſle, Rayſ- 
town, and fort Cumberland. It is inconceivable what 
difficulties he met with in this tedious march of ſome 
months, through an unknown woody country, con- 
tinually harraſſed by the enemy's indians ; nothing 
but the moſt prudent circumſpection in the general 
could have conducted the army ſafe, through ſuch an 
almoſt impracticable rout. The 14th of ſeptember, 
major Grant, with an advanced guard of 800 men, 
came in ſight of fort du Queſne, having marched fo 
forward with an unaccountable deſign of taking the 
fort by a coup de main; and the party being very 
badly conducted, was defeated by the enemy, who 
ſallied out of the fort, and attacked him, killing a 
great many, and diſperſing the reſt, However, the 
trench found the-indians wavered in their obedience, 
in proportion as the engliſh army advanced, for ge- 
neral Forbes had previouſly engaged them to act a 
neutral part, after thoroughly convincing them in 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, that all their attempts upon his 


advanced poſts, were vain : this determined the french 


to abandon the fort, which they did : having deſtroy- 
ed all the works, they fell down the Ohio the 24th of 
november, towards their more northern ſetrlements, 
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66 ; 
to the number of 4 or 500 men; and the next day 
general Forbes erected the engliſh flag on fort du 
© 


Queſne, which he named Pittſburg. directly ſet 
about re-fortifying it, as well as circumſtances would 
permit, and left it too ſtrong to be attacked by any 
force-which the french had in thoſe parts. The gene- 
ral's health was ſo extremely bad, as would permit 
him only to give the neceſſary orders, and laſted juſt 
long enough for him to ſee the effects of his conduct 
and courage. He died on his return to Philadelphia, 
beloved by his friends and regreted by his enemies. 
In this manner we became maſters of that impor- 
tant fortreſs, which was the occaſion of a deſtructive 
war being kindled, and ſpread from one end of the 
world to the other. The loſs of it was a terrible 
ſtroke to the french in north America; the whole 
country bordering on the Ohio, and its branches was 
directly reduced to the obedience of the engliſh, 
as the indians, as ſoon as ever the french abandoned 
the fort, came and made their ſubmiſſion to the ge- 
neral. This conqueſt, in a manner divided their 2 
tlements of Canada and Louiſiana &. On 


It is not conſiſtent with the ſhortneſs of the plan of this work, 
to give an account of all the brave actions performed at ſea by our 
privateers and ſingle ſhips of war; but there is ſomething ſo ex- 
traordinary in what captain Forreſt, of his majeſty's ſhip Auguſta, 
of 60 guns, effected, that it would be unpardonable to omit it; 


that gentleman, with the above ſingle ſhip, attacked and took the 
following fleet : 


Ships names. Tonnage, Guns. Men. 
Le Mars, 500 -” "BB 108 
Le Theodore, 650 18 70 
Le Solide 350 12 44 
Le Margarite, 350 12 51 
St. Pierre, 300 14 40 
Maurice le Grand, 300 12 36 
La Flore, 300 12 35 
La Brilliant, 200 10 20 
La Mannette, 1820 O 12 

Total 3070 112 426 
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On the whole, although general Abercrombie failed 
in his attempt on Ticonderoga, yet this campaign 
in north America was extremely glorious. That 
moſt valuable and important fortreſs of Louiſburg, 
with the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John conquered ; 
fort du Queſne abandoned; and fort Frontenac de- 
ſtroyed: theſe are events which will adorn the annals 
of Britain to the lateſt poſterity. No ſucceſſes were 
ever more highly advantageous to Great Britain, than 


theſe; they were entirely national, and tended to ſe- 


cure our american ſettlements, in the greateſt degree, 
thoſe natural ſources of our naval ſtrength and power, 
The french felt the weight of the engliſh power in 

every part of the world. It was now directed and 

t in motion by miniſters of capacity and genius, 
The coaſt of France itſelf had been inſulted; and it 
was reſolved in the britiſh cabinet to continue thoſe 
expeditions. Accordingly, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
commodore Howe, with his fleet and tranſports, ſet 
fail from St. Hellen's, having on board the little army, 
which had before been under the command of the 
duke of Marlborough, but was commanded now by 
lieut. general Bligh ; with his royal highneſs prince 
Edward, who came down from London, to be pre- 
ſent at this expedition, in quality of midſhipman, 
and whoſe preſence diffuſed an univerſal joy amongſt 
the fleet and army. In a few days they came before 


Cherbourg, the object of the expedition; and perceived 


that the french had entrenched themſelves by a line 
running from Ecceundeville, that ſtands about two miles 
from Cherbourg, along the coaſt for four or five miles; 


This is ſo very amazing, that one would think it impoſſible for 
one ſingle ſhip, without a friend in view, to take ſo many ; but how 
much more ſurprifing is it, when we know that this was performed 
within three leagues of one of their principal harbours, Pitit Guave 
in St, Domingo. This brave captain had before, in the ſame ſta- 
tion with three men of war, attacked eight french ones, and got 
the victory, though not with the ſame advantage as is diſplayed 

above. 
with 
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with ſeveral batteries, at proper diſtances, Behind 
theſe intrenchments the french troops appeared, both 
horſe and foot; they did not advance to the open 
beach, as their defences did not reach ſo far. The 
bomb-ketches lying in ſhore, played upon their in- 
trenchments, not only in the uſual way, but alſo 
with ball mortars, which threw a great quantity of 
balls; theſe were well directed, and ſeemed greatly 
to diſconcert the french cavalry. On the adjoining 
fields was a great number of peaſants, reaping the 
corn; and, in a meadow directly oppoſite to the for- 
ces, there was one man employed in making hay 
with great compoſure, as if the landing was —— 
his notice. Prince Edward went on board the Pallas, 
one of the ſhips intended for battering the forts; 
afterwards viſited the bomb- ketches, that he might 
ſee the manner of working the mortars. 

On the 6th, the landing was effected; the flat-bot- 
tomed boats rowing towards the ſhore, with more 
regularity than appeared in the former diſembarkation 
in the bay of Cancalle. Commodore Howe had 
placed the ketches and men of war ſo judicioufly, that 
they covered the landing in ſuch an effectual manner, 
that the enemy durſt not advance beyond their in- 
trenchments. The troops leaped into the water, and 
were ſoon formed on the beach, with a natural breaſt- 
work before them. Never did an enemy behave in a 
more daſtardly manner; they retired with only firi 
a few ſhot, and left the engliſh to finiſh their land- 
ing in the utmoſt ſecurity. As ſoon as the greateſt 
part of the troops were landed, it was expected that 
they would have marched to the village of Querque- 
ville; but the general thought proper to remain at 
Erville, near the place where they landed. The 
troops were there encamped at night, in a very irregu- 
lar manner, on a ſpot of ground, not more in extent 
than 400 paces; ſo that had the enemy attacked 
= 
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them in the front and on the left, they would have 
been obliged to fight with infinite diſadvantage. This 
ſtrange conduct was quite contrary to the maxim in 
war, never to occupy any ground, but where you can 
exert your whole force to the beſt advantage; and no 
good apology can be made, for hampering an army by 
a confined ſituation, in the face of a retiring enemy *. 

The next day after landing, the forces entered 
Cherbourg without oppoſition, the town being open 
towards the land, they proceeded to deſtroy the forti- 
fications, baſon, mole, &c. all which had been built 
with excellent materials, and at a vaſt expence. But 
this ſervice was not performed in the moſt regular 
manner ; the diſcipline of the troops was much vio- 
lated, and the inhabitants of Cherbourg, with reaſon 
complained very much of the ſoldiers marauding ; 
they were courteouſly heard, but received no relief. 
Unfortunately the troops had diſcovered ſome maga- 
Zines of wine, which occaſioned much delay in the 
demolition of the works, by the drunkenneſs of the 
ſoldiers. But in this ſcene of diſſolute behaviour, the 
foot guards exhibited a laudable example to the 
reſt 4 the troops, by the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline. 
All the ſhips in the harbour were burnt; and the 
town and country round it laid under contribution, 
and hoſtages taken for 18,000 l. of it. All the can- 
non Þ were put on board a daniſh ſhip in the harbour, 
and ſent under convoy to England. As ſoon as theſe 
ſeveral operations were executed, the troops re-em- 
barked the 16th, with great expedition and equal 
ſafety. 

Although this expedition to Cherbourg did the 
french ſo much damage, and was conſequently ſo ad- 


* Vide general Elliot's campaign on the coaſt of France, p. 77. 

+ About 150 pieces. Above 6000 cannon ſhot were found in 
Cherbourg, 50,000 1b, of gunpowder, beſides a large quantity of 
ſhells cartridges, ſmall ſhot, flints, &c. &c. &c. 
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vantageous to us; ſtill the MANNER in which it was 
conducted, reflected no great honour on the nation. 
Diſcipline, the very ſoul of armies, and more eſpeci- 
ally ſmall ones, was very much neglected. Many 
very falſe ſteps were committed; one I have inſtanced : 
another was, the creating. a delay for the fake of 
marching towards Cherbourg in one body, when 
there was no enemy to fear. The tedious manner 
in which - the works were demoliſhed, owing to the 
neglect of diſcipline, is ſo well known, that I need 
not repeat it. The ſucceſs. which attended the expe- 
dition, was much more owing to bad conduct, and 
cowardly behaviour of our enemies, than to any me- 
rit that can be diſcovered in the conducting it *. But 
I ſhould here, in juſtice to the commodore and ſea 
officers, obſerve, that they gained great honour, by 
their ſkill in embarking and diſ-embarking the troops. 
After having been two days in the harbour without 
ſeeing an enemy, the fleet ſer fail the 18th, and the 
23d arrived in Wey mouth road; being driven there 
by contrary winds, 


* One inſtance of miſmanagement I muſt be allowed to quote : 
« Ihe general, attended by ſome of the commanding officers, go- 
ing out to reconnoitre with a detachment of grenadiers, and a 
party of light horſe, ſome of the french cavalry appeared at a di- . 
ſtance. Captain Lindſey, of the light horſe was immediately or- 
dered to attack them; at the requeſt (as it is ſaid) of ſome young 
gentlemen, who were defirous of ſceing the horſe engage: he ac- 
cordingly advanced at a briſk pace, without 'detaching from his 
front and flanks ; and falling in with a body of infantry, poſted 
behind a hedge, received à ſevere fire, which obliged the light 
horſe to wheel about, and retire, Captain Lindſey was mortally 
wounded by a muſket ſhot, and died, univerſally regretted, as a wor- 
thy young man, and one of the moſt n active, and in- 
duſtrious officers in the ſervice. What pity ſo much merit ſhould 
have been unneceſſarily thrown away, to gratify the raſh imperti- 
nent curioſity of thoſe, who had no right to dictate on ſuch an oc« 
eahon,” Elliot's campaign, p. 82. 
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It was his majeſty's inſtruftions, that this arma- 
ment, ſhould proceed in their attempts on. the coaſt 
of France; when they ſet fail from Cherbourg, their 
deſign was to proceed on the coaſt of St. Maloes 
but the contrary winds detained them fome time : 
on the 25th of auguſt they made the french ſhore ; 
and two days after anchored in the bay of St. Lu- 
nar, about two leagues to the weſtward of St. Ma- 
loes, and there landed without oppoſition. As ſoon 
as that was effected, a party of grenadiers was de- 
tached, who burned 14 or 15 veſſels in the harbour 
of St. Briac. The 27th, 28th, and 29th were ſpent 
in reconnoitring and deliberating on what could be 
done. In one of theſe excurſions, prince Edward 
advanced ſo near St. Maloes, as to expoſe his perſon 
to ſome ſhot from the town. A ball grazing, en 
ricochet, near the place where he ſtood, a ſerjeant 
ſprung before him, to defend his royal highneſs with 
his body; the prince was ſo pleaſed with this un- 
common mark of courage and attachment, that, 
he rewarded the man with a handſome gratifica- 
tion. | 

Nothing could give greater ſurpriſe, than the choice 
that was made of St. Lunar bay to land in; by its 
ſituation, it was very plain that St. Maloes was the 
object of the expedition; and it was very remarkable, 
that now their force was weaker than when under the 
duke of Marlborough, they ſhould think of attack- 
ing that town, which before was too ſtrong for more 
numerous forces; but there was ſomething fo ex- 
tremely abſurd and unaccountable in the whole ma- 
nagement of this affair, that I cannot pretend to form 
any judgment on the deſigns of the commander. 

The army was landed but a few days, when an 
attack on St. Maloes was found utterly impractica- 
ble; it was therefore reſolved to penetrate further 
into the country; moving however, in ſuch a manner 

as 
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. 


as to be near the fleet, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary 


to re-embark, What the troops were to march into 
the country for, was very difficult at that time, or 
even at this, to know; for there was no other object 
of importance enough to be attacked, in the neigh- 


bourhood beſides, St. Maloes. The march was begun 


the 8th of ſeptember ; and the commodore finding 
the bay of St. Lunar extremely danyerous for the 
ſhips to ride in, moved up to the bay of St. Cas, about 
three leagues to the weſtward. The roth, the troops 


had reached the village of Malignon, being continu- 


ally engaged in ſkirmiſhing with parties of the ene- 
my, and with ſome loſs, For by this time the duke 
dAguillon, who commanded the french troops in 
Britanny, with an army of 12 battalions and ſix ſqua- 
drons of regulars, and two regiments of militia, with 
a train of artillery, was advanced within ſix miles of 
the engliſh army : and, although the enemy was fo 
near, ſtill the engliſh encamped with as much ſecu- 
rity and as little precaution, as if the enemy had been 
at the diſtance of 20 leagues ; and although the de- 
_— had aſſured the general of their being ſo near 
im. 
The bay of St.-Cas, being diſtant about three miles, 


was reconnoitred for re-embarkation. The Coldftream 


regiment of guards had already poſſeſſed the ground 
to the right of the village of St. Cas, by the wind- 
mill. The bay was covered by an intrenchment, 
which the french had made to prevent the engliſh 
landing; it was propoſed that this ſhould be turned 
againſt the enemy, and ſome progreſs was made in 


that work; but it was interrupted for want of tools. 


In ſhort, the bay was found a very improper place 
for embarking troops ; and a propoſal was made, that 
it ſhould be performed from an open fair beach on 
the left, between St. Cas and St. Guildo. This advice 
was moſt unfortunately negle&ed ; and the ill conſe- 
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quences ſoon appeared. It was determined on the 
roth, in a council of war, that they ſhould re- em- 
bark with all expedition. 
Early in the morning on the 11th, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of every mortal, the GENERAL was beat; the 
ASSEMBLY following as uſual ; this conduct actually 


ſeemed as if the greateſt pains was taken to inform the 


french of their departure. Had the troops decamped 
in the night without noiſe, they would in all proba- 
bility have arrived at the beach before the french had 
known of their motions. The engliſh were imme- 


diately in motion; yet, though the diſtance did not 


exceed three miles, the halts and interruptions were ſo 
frequent that the army did not arrive at St. Cas, be- 
fore nine o'clock. The enemy did not appear till 
they had reached the ſhore : the-embarkation of the 
troops was immediately begun ; but by ſome miſtake 
in orders, they were rowed too far in queſt of their 
reſpective ſhips ; ſo that an unneceſſary ſpace of time 
was loſt; and when they did return, they were moſt 
infamouſly employed in carrying away horſes and 
cows, inſtead of men; notwithſtanding all the at- 
tention and care of the $EA-OFFICERS, who behaved 
extremely well. The french firſt appeared by a wind- 
mill to the left; and played on the troops embark- 
ing, from a battery of ten guns, and eight mortars. 
They ſoon after marched down a hollow way, to at- 
tack the engliſh ; but as ſoon as they were on the 
beach, the ſhips of the fleet played on them ſo ſevere- 
ly, as to put them into great confuſion ; but they 
formed in a long line againſt the engliſh, as they 
came down from the hollow way. All the grena- 
diers of the army, and one half of the firſt regiment 
of guards, remained on ſhore, under the command 


of major general Dury ; who was adviſed to attack 


the enemy with bayonets fixed, before a conſiderable 
number of them had arrived on the beach ; but this 
i advice 
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advice was neglected, and the opportunity loſt. The 
engagement * with an irregular fire from right 
to left; and after a ſhort, but unequal conteſt, the 
ammunition of the engliſh ſoldiers, which was far 
from being complete, failed ; the-men were then ſeized 
with a pannic, they were ſoon broke and fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion. Sir John Armitage was ſhot thro” 
the head at the beginning of the action; many of 
the officers fell; and a great number of men were 
ſlain. It ſoon became a dreadful carnage : ſome ran 
into the ſea, and endeavoured to fave their lives, by 


ſwimming towards the boats, which were ordered to 


give them all poſſible aſſiſtance. Some officers ſwam 
near two miles before they were taken up ; general 
Dury periſhed in the ſea, The men were butchered 
both on the ſhore and in the water; many in ſwim- 
ming were killed by the ſhot and ſhells from the 
french cannon and mortars. Several of the fri- 
ates continued; during this time, to fire on the 

Resch army, and great part of the carnage was owing 
to that; for they being ſilenced by a ſignal from 
the commodore, the french officers and ſoldiers be- 
haved inſtantly with the greateſt generoſity and mo- 
deration, in giving immediate quarter and protec- 
tion to the conquered; ſuch a noble behaviour as the 
engliſn had very little reaſon to expect, in return for 
their marauding, pillaging, burning, and other ex- 
ceſſes. We had a thouſand choice troops killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, and conſidering the 
ſhot rom the frigates, which made lanes through 
the enemy, their loſs could not be much leſs. One 
inſtance of heroic bravery, I muſt be allowed to quote. 
Commodore lord Howe, perceiving that the ſailors 
in the boats were a little ſtaggered by the enemy's 
fire, exhibited a remarkable inſtance of intrepidity, 
by ordering himſelf to be rowed in his awn boat 
WU . through 
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through the thickeſt of the fire, and bringing off 
many men as it would carry. 432 : | 

Such was the unfortunate end of this expedition 
to the coaſt of France. The Joſs was but trifling; 
but then it caſt a diſreputation on our arms; and 
diſpirited the people, as much as it exulted thoſe of 
France. It might have been more ſucceſsful ; nay, 
we may almoſt ſay it would have been ſo; had the 
army been conducted in a different manner; but ne- 
ver was ſuch weakneſs diſcovered in any military ex- 
pedition. What could the genera] continue his ope- 
rations for after the deſign upon St. Maloes was laid 
aſide? Why did he not re-imbark immediately, and 
proceed to a more proper place for making an at- 
tempt ? What reaſon can be given for neglecting 
every piece of intelligence that was received of the 
enemy's force and motions; for communicating to them 
all thoſe midnight motions by beat of drum, when 
all poſſible care ought to have been taken to prevent 
them from procuring that knowledge ? For what 
reaſon did the troops loiter away ſeven hours in a 
march only of- three miles! And why were they re- 
imbarked at a place where no meaſures had been 
taken for their cover or defence? Theſe queries, I 1 
believe, will be very difficult to anſwer, In ſhort, 
ſuch folly and indiſcretion appeared throughout this 
expedition, that it is with concern, I am obliged to 
confeſs, neither Britain nor her general gained any 
great honour by it. Such military enterprizes, in 
a country intirely unknown; and in the face of a ſu- 
perior enemy, will never be attended with either ho- 
nour or advantage to the nation, unleſs conducted 
by a commander of approved valour, conduct, and 
experience. In theſe expeditions every moment is 
critical; and the whole army ought on ſuch occaſions 
to go through all their manceuvres with the ſame 
alertneſs and circumſpection as if an enemy wy * 
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fight. It ſhould be remembered, that oftentimes 
every peaſant in the country proves a.dangerous one z 
and that nothing will ballance all the diſadvan- 
tages, which an invading army lies under; but the 

| greateſt caution, the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and the ne- 
ver omitting to catch the deciſive moment, in which 
every movement and action can only with propriety 
be made. ft Pe 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Campaign on the Rhine. Army under duke Ferdinand 
paſſes that river. Battle of Crevelt. Battle of San- 


derhauſen. Battle of Meer. General Inhoff joins 


the engliſh forces under the duke of Marlborough. 
Hanoverian army repaſſes the Rhine. Occupies the 
pojts on the Lippe. Battle of Lanwerenhagen, The 
two armies go into winter quarters. Remarks on the 
campaign. 


HE war this campaign contained many great 
actions, in every part of the world ; but par- 
ticularly in Germany. I left duke Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick at the head of the hanoverians driving the 
french army, under the marſhal prince de Clermont, 
before him, which had already paſſed the Rhine. 
The duke prepared with all expedition to pals it after 
them: and to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe he ef- 


tected it in the face of a ſuperior army, and without 
loſs. 


was encamped at Notteln; they marched from thence 
to Coeſveld, and the head quarters were fixed at Dul- 


men, the 27th. A detachment of ſeveral battalions 


and ſquadrons, under major general Wangenheim, 
aſſembled the 26th at Dorſten, with orders to ad- 
vance himſelf to the gates of Duſſeldorp; and to 
cauſe a corps under general Scheither to paſs the 
Rhine at Duyſbourg. This paſſage was executed in 
the night, between the 29th and zoth, with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that Scheither having attacked with bayonets, 
three battalions of french who oppoſed him, entirely 
defeated them. On the 29th, the grand army W 

| early 


The 25th of may, the greateſt part of his army 


a 


„ 

early in the morning from Dulmen towards Dorſten, 
and encamped at Limbeke, from whence lieutenant 
general Wutgenau was detached towards Weſſel, with 
a body of infantry and cavalry, he advanced by Ra- 
eſveld and encamped at Ringenburg. In the mean 
time, his ſerene highneſs the duke himſelf, went to 
Boecholt ; and the advanced guard of the army 
marched on the goth to Emmerick, being followed 
by the reſt of the army, which was encamped at 
Vraſſelt; and in the evening of the giſt, the whole 
army was in motion to pals the Rhine. The duke's 
deſign was to crols it at Lobit, but an unforeſeen ac- 
cident prevented him : however, in the night of the 
1ſt of june, the paſſage was ſucceſsfully effected near 
Herven. LY | 18 

The main army having thus paſſed, the prince 
ordered the bridge to be carried up the river to Rees, 
and there laid on the 6th, whilſt a corps under ge- 
neral Durchtlechen croſſed the river in boats; as 
ſoon as the bridge was finiſhed at Rees, the detach- 
ment under general Wutgenau alſo paſſed the river; 
and next day, another under general Sporken croſſed. 
On the 7th, the whole army marched from Goch, 

and encamped at Wees, The next day it proceeded 
to Uden, and marched to attack the enemy, who, as 
ſoon as the duke hag paſſed the Rhine, retired into 
a very ſtrong camp on the eminences at Zanten; and 
on the 10th, the two armies were in ſight of each 
other; the next day the prince reconnoitred the 
french camp, and found it acceſſible only on the 
left, towards Guilders; by a maſterly motion, he 
obliged the prince of Clermont to quit this advanta- 
geous camp at Rheinburg, and to retire towards 
Meurs, in the night of the 12th. The duke then 
gave a new poſſeſſion to his army, by occupying 
ſome heights, commonly called St. Anthony's moun- 
tains, having the town of Meurs in his front, at two 


leagues diſtance, and the right towards the village of 
| | St. 


ſquadrons, to croſs the Rhine 
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St. Jannigſberg ; by the 14th of june, this poſition 
was effected ; and the next day the duke was informed 
that the french army was advancing in four. columns 
on his right; on which intelligence, the whole hano- 
verian army was immediately drawn up in order of 


battle. His highneſs went himſelf to reconnoitre, 


and diſtinctly ſaw a large body of french coming over 
the plain of Hulſte, and marching towards Crevelt; 
but not knowing whether it was the whole army, or 
only a detachment, he halted till towards the even- 


ing, when he received certain information, thar the 


french army had marched towards Nuys, and that 


the troops which he ſaw was a detachment ſent to 


take poſſeſſion of the poſt of Crevelt. 

His ſerene highneſs was ſurpriſed to find that the 
prince of Clermont ſhould fend this detachment at ſo 
great a diſtance from his grand army ; he wanted to 
penetrate into the deſigns of the french general, whe- 
ther the prince would advance towards Crevelt, or 


whether the detachment there would fall back on the 


prince of Clermont, His highneſs, that he might 
be perfectly acquainted with the deſigns of that ge- 
neral; ordered the prince of Holſtein, with three 
battalions and fifteen ſquadrons, to march early in 
the morning of the 18th, towards Hulſte; and ge- 
neral Wangenheim, with fougpattalions and four 
Duyſbourg, and 
advance towards Meurs; he alſo detached the heredi- 
tary prince of Brunſwick, with 12 battalions and 12 


ſquadrons, the 19th, towards Kempen, whilſt the 


prince of Holſtein advanced towards Hulſte. The 
hereditary prince was alſo ordered, that in caſe he 
perceived no change in the diſpoſition of the enemy's 
army or detachment, he ſhould march the next day 
directly towards Ruremond, and endeavour to poſſeſs 


himſelf of a magazine there. Duke Ferdinand him- 


ſelf then reconnoitered the enemy at Kempen the 


next day; and perceived ſome movements in the 
camp 
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camp of M. St. Germain, who commanded the de- 


tachment at Crevelt, which inclined him to believe, 


that general intended to march againſt the prince of 


Holſtein at Hulfte ; and was ſoon after informed, 
that the whole french army had quitted Nuys, and 
were advanced to Crevelt; this motion of the enemy 
was made in conſequence of the duke's detachments ; 
and he inſtantly took ſuch meaſures, as the plan he 
had formed required, All the troops he could diſpoſe 

of were united the 20th in camp, the right of which 
extended towards Kempen, and the left towards 
Hulſte, On the 21ſt, M. de St. Germain's corps de- 
camped, and marched towards Aurad, where it joined 
their grand army. In making this motion, they 
abandoned the town of Crevelt, which the duke im- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of. The 22d he reconnoi- 
tered the enemy on the ſide of St. Anthony, and re- 
ſolved to march the next day to attack them in their 
camp. His ſerene highneſs gave the command of 
his left wing, conſiſting of 18 battalions and 28 
ſquadrons, to lieutenant general Sporken : The right 
wing, conſiſting of 24 ſquadrons and 16 battalions, 
he entruſted to the prince of Holſtein and general 
Wangenheim, and the infantry was commanded by 


the hereditary prince. 


The french army was ſtrongly ſituated, their right 
wing extended towards a very thick wood, having in 
its front the village of Ravenſgaet, and the town of 
Crevelt; its left bordered on another thick wood, 
near the town of Anrad, having before the front of 
the whole army a ſtrong retrenchment, with a foſſe; 
behind which was placed their cannon. 

The 23d, at four in the morning, the hanoverian 
army began to move; its right advanced in two co- 
lumns; one by the village of St. Anthony, and the 
other croſſed the wood, and took the rout of Such- 
velen. Its left advanced in one column, a little to 
the right of Crevelt. The ſtrength of the 3 

ront, 


ET 

front, determined the duke to make his attack at 
the village of Anrad ; but to riſe doubts in the ene- 
my, he ordered general Sporcken, who commanded 
the left of his line of battle; and general Oberg, 
who commanded the center, (as ſoon as his highneſs 
himſelf began the attack at Anrad) to attack the front 
of the enemy, and do their utmoſt to penetrate it ; 
recommending to them to make good uſe of their 
heavy artillery, in order to oblige the french to em- 
ploy their attention as much on their right wing and 
center, as on their left, and to engage and divide 
their attention equally in three different places, which 
would prevent them from ſending any reinforcement 
to the real attack, for fear of weakening themſelves, 
in ſome part or other, where he might make im- 

reſſion. 


Theſe diſpoſitions being made, his ſerene highneſs 


put himſelf at the head of the grenadiers of the right 
wing; and having arrived at Anrad, drew the whole 
wing up in order of battle, in the plain before that 
village. It was one o'clock at noon before the enemy 
began to act. The duke's artillery being greatly ſu- 
perior to that of the french, facilitated the means of 
his infantry's forming themſelves in greater ſecurity ; 
but this was not effected till after a cannonade, as vio- 
lent as it was well ſupported, and the enemy's reſiſt- 
ance was very brave: but the duke found that he 
muſt uſe ſmall arms, to drive the enemy entirely from 
their intrenchments; wherefore the hereditary prince 
put himſelf at the head of the firſt line, and advanced 
with the whole front directly towards them; the fire 
then became extremely hot on each ſide, and neither 
diſcontinued, or in any degree diminiſhed for two 
hours and an half; and about five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, the prince aſſiſted by the generals Kilman- 
ſegge and Wangenheim, forced two ditches in the 
front of the enemy, that were in a wood; and the 
other regiments of infantry. did the ſame, all along 

their 


[ 
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their front; upon which, that part of the enemy's 
infantry retired in the greateſt confuſion z but was 
covered by their horſe, although the hanoverian ar- 
tillery kept a terrible fire on them all the while. Dur- 
ing the whole affair, the artillery of the left and cen- 
ter, under generals Sporcken and Oberg, had done 
great execution; but as the diſtance they were from 
the duke himſelf, made them uncertain what turn 
affairs had taken with him, they never ventured to 
attack the enemy's front oppoſite to them; ſo that 
the enemy's right wing and center retired in the greateſt 
order towards Nueys, which was the rout of the reſt 
of their army in the flight. | 

Seven thouſand of the beſt troops of France were 
either killed, wounded, or taken priſoners in this 
battle: and to the great concern both of the french, 
and even of their enemies, the count de Giſors, only 
ſon of the marſhal duke de Belliſle, not above 25 years 
of age, newly married to the heireſs of an illuſtrious 
houſe, himſelf the laſt hope of a moſt noble family, 
was mortally wounded at the head of his regiment, 
which followed his heroic example, in making incre- 
dible efforts. This amiable young nobleman, who 
fell in his firſt campaign, was one of the beſt and 
moſt accompliſhed men that did honour to his country 
in the preſent age * 

One capital miſtake in the diſpoſition of the prince 
de Clermont, and which we have reaſon to believe, 
in great part, occaſioned his defeat, was his not poſt- 
ing a ſtrong corps at the entrance into the wood, on 
the left of Anrad. Had the flank of his left been 
as ſtrong as his whole line of front, duke Ferdinand 
would never have dared to attack him. 

The manceuvres of that commander, preceding 
the battle, were excellent; and his conduct in it, 
ſuch as did the greateſt Honour to his military capa; 
city, and the bravery of his troops : bur ſtill the 
oer though great, was far from being either 


entire 
* Vide appendixe 
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entire or deciſive : the french army being near their 
own frontiers, were very ſoon ſtrongly reinforced , 
ſo that they were enabled ſoon to oppoſe the hano- 
verian army again, in a defenſive manner ; and even 
ſent a conſiderable reinforcement to their army under 
the prince de Soubiſe, on the other ſide of the Rhine, 
which was ravaging the landgraviate of Heſſe. . 

In the mean time, duke Ferdinand followed his 
blow ; and having paſſed the Rhine with a large 
detachment, appeared, on the 28th of June, before 
Duſſeldorp, a city of great importance, fituated on 
that river. The garriſon of 2000 men, marched 
out on honourable terms, the 8th of July, after 
ſuſtaining a very ſevere bombardment. * The prince 
left a garriſon in it, and threw a bridge of boats over 
the river; which he knew would be of great ſervice 
to him, in caſe of being obliged to repaſs it. The 
army of France, with its reinforcements, received 
a new commander ; the prince of Clermont was re- 
ters and marſhal Contades appointed, commander 
in chief. | 


Duke Ferdinand was in hopes that the prince of 


Yſenburg, who commanded the heſſian troops againſt 
the prince de Soubiſe, would find him employment 
for ſome time. He reſolved therefore to transfer 
the ſeat of war, from the Rhine to the Maes, think- 


Extract from a letter of the duke de Belleiſle's to marſhal Con- 
tades, july 15, 1758. 

« You tell me, that you cannot bring yourſelf to imagine, that 
a town, ſuch as Duſſeldorp, ſhould ſurrender without being beſieged. 
We are ſtill more ſurpriſed, that the count Clermont ſuffered it, 
having it abſolutely in his power to have prevented it, by making 
uſe of the means which he had at hand; (and it will till be the 
more grievous, if, what I am afraid of, we have left our artillery 
and military ſtores of all kinds there) the enemy having no troops 
on the right ſide of the river, while we had always a free commu- 
nication with that city. The conſequences of the loſs, or keeping 
of Duſſeldorp, were ſo eſſential and deciſive, that they could not 
eſcape the general, or even private men. It was eaſy to foreſee 
the embarraſs it would occaſion. 7 2 


ing, 


. 

ing, that by carrying the war into the enemies coun- 
try, he might draw the french from the Rhine, and 
oblige the prince de Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance 
of the main army, under the marſhal Contades. To 
execute this plan, the duke marched towards Rure- 
mond, the latter end of july ; -but the long and 
heavy rains, which had fell for ſome time paſt, re- 
tarded his motions extremely ; and in the mean time 
an unfortunate piece of news arrived, which obliged 
him to change his plan of operations. 

The duke de Broglio had been ſent by marſhal 
Contades, with a ſtrong detachment, to reinforce 
the prince of Soubiſe in Heſſe. Prince Ylenburg - 
commanded 7000 Hefſſians againſt him. The french, 
amounting to 12000 men, attacked the prince on 
the 23d of july, and after a moſt obſtinate fight, 
gained a victory. This affair was attended with very 
bad conſequences ; for it gave the french the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Weſer, and opened them a road into 
Weſtphalia ; where they might attack the reinforce- 
ment of engliſh troops, under the command of the 
duke of Marlborough, which was marching to join 
prince Ferdinand. In this ſituation, the prince had 
no other option, but a victory over the french, or to 
repaſs the Rhine. The former was extremely diffi- 
cult to attempt, for Contades declined coming to an 
engagement, 'in the moſt careful manner; and it 
was dangerous to remain long in a poſition, where 
he had the french army on one wing, and the fortreſs 
of Guelders on the other, beſides ſeveral poſts, 
within reach of obſtructing the convoys and ſub- 
ſiſtence of his army. His highneſs determined to 
march back to the Rhine. En 

In the mean time, general Inhoff had been ſome 
time poſted on the right of the Rhine, in a ſtrong 
camp near Meer ; with a deſign to cover the bridge 
at Rees; to ſecure a conſiderable magazine; and to 
keep open a communication between the engliſh re- 

| inforcements, 
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inforcements, and the duke's army; his corps did 
not amount to quite ſix battalions, and four ſquadrons, 
together about 3000 men. M. de Chevert, one of 
the greateſt generals at that time, in the french army, 
had alſo ſome time before, paſſed the Rhine, with an 
intention of making himſelf maſter of Duſſeldorp ; 
but the heavy rains, and ſome other croſs accidents, 
having fruſtrated his ſcheme, he inſtantly formed 
another, of more importance. It was to drive ge- 
neral Inhoff from his ſtrong poſt; to burn the 
bridge at Rees; to make himſelf maſter of the ma- 
gazine; and to cut off the communication of the 
engliſh troops from the duke's army. A moſt noble 
and judicious project, and worthy of the general 
who formed it. He collected ſome ſtraggling de- 
tachments, and his whole corps amounted to 12000 

men. | 
Duke Ferdinand would have reinforced Inhoff, 
had it been practicable ; but his army was too 
much fatigued, to begin ſuch a march, as would 
have been neceſſary; and the extraordinary over- 
flowings of the Rhine, which rendered the bridge 
at Rees impaſſable, was an additional difficulty 
ſo that the general had no reſource, but in his 
own good conduct, and the great bravery of his 
troops. On the 4th of auguſt, he received in- 
telligence that the enemy was to paſs the Lippe, 
and would march to Rees directly. As he knew 
they might get thither by turning his camp; he 
reſolved to decamp, to cover that place; which 
he accordingly did; but hearing nothing farther of 
the enemy, and believing his former advices falſe, 
he returned to his old camp at Meer; where he had 
no ſooner placed his advanced guards, but they 
found themſelves engaged with the enemy, who had 

advanced from Weſel. 

Inhoff's front was covered with coppices and 
ditches; with a riſing ground on his right, 5 
a Whence 


| n 
whence he perceived that the french were marching | 
into that difficult ground; he reſolved to attack them | 
as ſoon as they entered it, well knowing the great dif- 
ference there is in attacking and being attacked. He | 
accordingly placed a regiment upon his right, in a | 
coppice, in order to fall upon the left of the enemy [ 
when quite uncovered ; and gave orders to the other | 
| 


regiments to march, with drums beating up to the 
Enemy, and to attack them with bayonets, as ſoon as 
they ſhould hear the fire of that in the coppice on the 
right. Theſe judicious orders being executed by the 
whole corps, with the utmoſt ſpirit, had ſo great an 
effect, that after a reſiſtance of about half an hour, 
the enemy left the field of battle, eleven pieces of 
cannon, many priſoners, and moſt of their ammuni- 
tion and baggage, to the hanoverians, who drove 
them under the cannon of Weſel. General Inhoff 
delayed not a moment purſuing this victory, ſo glo- 
riouſly won over ſo great a ſuperiority. He directly 
took proper care to ſecure his magazines, and then 
quitted his poſt at Meer, and marched with the ut- 
moſt diligence, towards the rout of the engliſh forces, 
and joined them ſafely ; an event, which had hitherto 
been attended with ſo much difficulty, 

During this interim, prince Ferdinand marched his 
army ſtill nearer the Maeſe, and encamped between 
Ruremond and Schwalm, the latter end of july; the 
enemy continuing in their camp at Dalem. The 
beginning of augult, he marched towards Dulcken, 
and finding it neceſſary to attack the poſt of Watch- 
tendonck, the hereditary prince prepared to execute 
that piece of ſervice, This place is an iſland, ſur- 
rounded by the Niers, of a very difficult approach, 
although withour fortifications. That gallant young 
prince; not being able immediately to get down the 

bridge, the enemy had drawn up, without giving 
them time to recollect themſelves ; threw himſelf into 
the river, and paſſed it with ſome companies of gre- 
X nadiers, 
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nadiers, who followed his example, and drove the 


french away with their bayonets ; and in the evening 
the army paſſed the bridges there, On the 4th, it 
marched to Rhynberg, and in two days it reached 
Santen. Prince Ferdinand intended to have paſſed the 
Rhine at Rhynberg, but the prodigious flood in the 
river, occaſioned by continual rains, rendered it imprac- 
ticable z and the ſame reaſon made it impoſlible to uſe 
the bridge at Rees. It was therefore found neceſſary 
ro march further down; and in the night between 
the 8th and gth, a bridge was laid over the river at 
Griethuyſen. The french foreſeeing the duke's de- 
ſign, had prepared ſome boats, of a particular inven- 
tion, to demoliſh it, which they ſent down the river 
from Weſel; but they were all deſtroyed by ſome 
armed barks, before they could put their deſign in 
execution, In ſhort, prince Ferdinand paſſed this fa- 
mous river the 1oth, without the leaſt oppoſition 
from the french ; ſo admirably had he laid his plan. 
The prince, as ſoon as he was on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, withdrew his garriſon from Duſſel- 
dorp; of which place the french took immediate 
poſſeſſion. Marſhal Contades alſo paſſed the Rhine, 
at Weſel, the 12th and 13th. The prince took 
poſſeſſion of all the poſts on the Lippe, and was able 
to keep the french army from attempting to pene- 
trate any further on that ſide. Contades was encamped 
for ſome time between Recklinghauſen and Dortmund; 
and the prince between Coesfeld and Dulmen. The 
other diviſion of the french forces, under the prince 
de Soubiſe, had made but little progreſs in Heſſe 
Caſſel, where the prince of Yſenburg ſtill kept him 
at bay; but, on the 10th and 11th of ſeptember Sou- 
biſe took poſſeſſion of Gottingen, and advanced as tar 
as Eimbeck, near which place, the prince of Ylenburg 
was encamped. This general's buſineſs was to pro- 


te& the courſe of the Weſer, and to cover the electo- 
| rate 
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rate of Hanover. It was here that the hanoverian 
poſts were weakeſt, The french had no hopes of pe- 
netrating into Hanover by the Lippe, which prince 
Ferdinand guarded himſelf ; but it appeared more 
practicable to drive the prince of Yſenburg from his 
poſts. To accompliſh this, marſhal C ontades ſent a 
{ſtrong detachment to the prince de Soubiſe, which 
augmented his army to 30,000 men. Prince Ferdi- 
nand aware of the enemy's deſign, detached general 
Oberg, with a ſtrong reinforcement to join prince 
Ylſenburg ; but notwithſtanding this, the whole force 
of the allies in Heſſe did not exceed 15,000 men. 
Soon after Oberg's arrival near Caſſel, he encamped 
near Lanwerenhagen, behind Lutternberg ; and find- 
ing that the french were preparing to attack him, he 
drew up his troops in order of battle ; with his right 
to the Fulde, and his left to a thicket upon an emi- 
nence : In this ſituation he was attacked on the 3oth 
of ſeptember, by the whole french army, and after 
a vigorous reſiſtance was obliged to retire, with the 
loſs of 1500 men to Munden ; but in ſuch good or- 
der that his defeat was far from being total. 

Had any but the moſt ſkilful general commanded 
the allied army ; this unfortunate affair would, in 
all probability, have been of fatal conſequence : bur 
prince Ferdinand, by having eſtabliſhed the moſt ready 
communications all along the Lippe, deprived the 
french of an opportunity of making uſe of their ad- 
vantage: He marched with the utmoſt expedition to- 
wards Rheda, and prince Y ſenburg falling back, joined 
him with his troops, and by this junction covered 
the Weſer, without loſing any thing on the fide of 
the Rhine. The prince well knew, that theſe move- 
ments rather uncovered the electorate of Hanover: 
but he alſo foreſaw, that the french would not be 
able to make any eſtabliſhment in it; they only in- 


feſted the country with their light troops, who were 
X 2 ſent 
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ſent by the marſhal Contades “, to carry off and de- 
ſtroy all the proviſions and forage in that country, 
as well as all Weſtphalia, This conduct of the 
french general was in conſequence of a plan formed 


between him and the duke de Belleifle, to reduce all 


The marſhal duke de Belleifle, ſecretary at war to the french 
king, in a letter to marſhal Contades, of the 26th of ſeptember, 
writes, 

« You muſt, at any rate, conſume all ſort of ſubſiſtance on the 
higher Lippe, in the neighbourhood of Paderborn, and in the 
country which lies between the Lippe, Paderborn, and Warſbourg ; 
this will be ſo much ſubſiſtance taken from the enemy, from this 
day to the end of october. You mult deſtroy every thing that you 
cannot conſume, ſo as to make a deſert of all Weſtphalia, from 
Lipſtadt and Munſter, as far as the Rhine, on one hand, and on 
the other, from the higher Lippe and Paderborn, as far as. Caſſel; 
that the enemy may find it quite impracticable to direct their march 
to the Rhine, or the lower Roer; and this with regard to your 
army; and with regard to the army under M. de Soubiſe, that they 
may not have it in their power to take poſſeſſion of Caſſel, and 
much leſs to march to Marpurg, or to the quarters which he 
will have along the Lohn, or to thoſe which you will occupy, 
from the lower part of the left ſide of the Roer, and on the right 
fide of the Rhine, as far as Duſſeldorp, and at Cologne.“ 


On the zoth of october, he again writes: 

60 Firſt, Vou are acquainted with all our political views. 
Secondly, Vou know the preſent ſituation of all our allies. Thirdly, 
you know the neceſſity of conſuming, or deſtroying, as far as is 
poſſible, all the ſubſiſtence, eſpecially the forage, betwixt the 
Weſer and the Rhine, on the one hand; and on the other, be- 
twixt the Lippe, the biſhopric of Paderborn, the Dymel, the Fulda, 
and the Nerra ; and ſo to make a deſert of Weſtphalia and Heſſe,” 
that the enemy may not be able by any means, to march, with any 
conſiderable force, either towards the Rhine or the Lohn; and 
that our troops may paſs the winter quietly in their quarters: for, 
as it is now unqueſtionable, that we cannot make any advances 
into Germany this year, our principal object muſt be to refreſh our 
troops, as ſoon as poſſible, that we may be able to make war the 
following year with more vigor, and take the field very.early : it 
will be no ſmall matter, if we ſball be able, with a great deal of 
pains, conſtant care, and ceconomy, to find the means of ſupport- 
ing all our horſe of every kind, until the month of june.” For 
ſeveral other extras from theſe notable letters, Vide the 


appendix, 
Weſtphalia, 
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Weſtphalia, Heſſe, and the neighbouring countries 
to a deſert, in order to prevent prince Ferdinand from 
marching in the beginning of the next campaign to 
the Rhine, or the Lohn, and to keep their own quar- 
ters undiſturbed in the winter. But this infamous 
ſcheme was in a great part defeated by the vigilance 
good conduct of that gallant young prince. 

In this ſucceſsful manner ended the campaign on 
the Rhine. I have not interrupted my narrative of 
it, to make way for the other military tranſactions in 
Germany, in their chronological order, as that would 
have rendered it more obſcure, the operations of - 
which, I have given an account, being ſo blended 
together, that they could not with propricty be ſe- 
perated. Seldom has the conduct of any general ap- 
peared more conſpicuouſly great, in a defenſive cam 
Paign, than that of prince Ferdinand in this. Thoſe 
admirable movements, which enabled him to pats the 
Rhine without loſs, in the face of a ſuperior army; 
to gain a ſignal victory over it; to maintain his ground 
againſt it, when reinforced, and rendered ſtill more 
ſuperior ; to repaſs the Rhine with the utmoſt ſafety 
and laſtly, to chuſe his poſts in ſo judicious a manner 
on the Lippe, as to prevent the enemy from pene- 
trating further than that river, and this even after 
they had gained a victory over a large detachment of 
his army, In ſhort, theſe ſeveral actions, with a 
thouſand ſkilful manceuvres that muſt in conſequence - 
attend them, are together juſtly reckoned a perfect 
model of a defenſive campaign. : 


* 
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CHAP. XVIL 


King of Pruſſa marches againſt the ruſſians. Condutt of 
marſhal Daun. Battle of Zorndorff. King of Pruſſia 
marches inio Saxony. Battle of Hochkirchen. Fine 
march of his pruſſian majeſty to relieve Sileſia. Raiſes 
the fieges of Neis and Coſel. Motions of marſhal 
Daun. Creſſes the Elbe. Marches towards Dreſden. 
Invaſis that city. Leipfick and Torgau befieged. 
Brave conduct of count Schmettau. Suburbs of Dre 
den burnt. King of Pruſſia marches into Saxony. 
Raiſes the ſieges of Dreſden, Leipſict, and Torgau. 
Auſtrians and imperialiſts retire out of Saxony. Ruf- 
fians and Swedes retire into winter quarters. . Reflec- 
tions. Affairs in England. Goree taken. Reflections 

on the events of the year 1758. 


HE. affairs of the king of Pruſſia were now 
greatly changed. At the beginning of the 
campaign, he acted offenſively, in the utmoſt extent 
of the word; but now he found himſelf obliged to 
act on the defenſive: every moment was to him cri- 
tical. The ruſfians, who had been tor ſeveral months 
marching through Poland and Pruſſia, bent their 
courſe at laſt, as if they deſigned to enter Sileſia; but 
they ſuddenly turned towards Brandenburg, and laid 
ſiege to Cuſtrin, a little town on the Elbe, almoſt 
wichout fortifications; but which, an army of near 
90,000 ruſſians were not able in ſome weeks to re- 
duce. We may compare their operations at this ſiege, 
with thoſe under Peter the Great at Narva. The ruſ- 
ſians at this day, are little better than barbarians, in 
int of military ſkill, except ſeveral general officers, 


many of them foreigners bur as men they are worle. 
Be - 
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Theſe wretches, whoſe actions are a diſgrace to human 
nature, had marked their road through Pruſſia and 
Brandenburg, by the moſt horrible barbarities; to 
make up for their want of ſkill in ſieges, they had 
brought all their formidable train of artillery to bat- 
ter this little town, They threw ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of bombs and red hot balls into it, that it 
was ſoon on fire in every quarter; they fell like hail 
in the ſtreets, and the miſerable inhabitants, every 
where meeting danger, but no where ſafety, left their 
ruinous habitations, and fled many of them naked out 
of the town, on that ſide which was not inveſted. 
But the brave governor, with the greateſt courage and 
fidelity, defended the ruins of the place, with the 
utmoſt firmneſs. The pruſſian general, count Dohna 
was poſted at Francfort ; but all he could do, againſt 
a force ſo much ſuperior ta his own, was only to ob- 
ſerve their motions. 

Never were the affairs of his pruſſian majeſty more 
critical, An army of go, ooo ruſſians, was within 
three days march of Berlin: in Pomerania, the ſwedes 
were greatly ſuperior to the generals Weedel and Man- 
teufel, who commanded the pruſſian troops in that 
province: the army of the empire, which had been 
reinforced with a great body of the auſtrians, under 
general Haddick, had advanced into Saxony, and 
every day approached nearer to prince Henry; who, 
was ſtrongly intrenched at Dippolſwalde, with 20,000 
men to cover Dreſden, and commanded the courſe of 
the Elbe. Marſhal Daun, foreſecing many difficul- 
ties in purſuing the king of Pruſſia, reſolved to march 
into Saxony, and in conjunction with the army of the 
empire, under the duke of Deux Ponts, and endea- 
vour to drive prince Henry from his ſtrong poſt, 
and get poſſeſſion of Dreſden ;z and by that means 
drive the king of Pruſſia entirely out of Saxony, 
which would be depriving him of the only reſource 
for carrying on the war. Theſe reaſons determined 
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him. He left a large body of troops under the ge- 
nerals Harſch and de Ville, in the ſouthern part of 
Sileſia, to draw the attention of the pruſſians that 
way, and marched himſelf towards Saxony, through 
Luſatia, by Zittau, Gorlitz, and Bautzen; however, 
he was not able to make prince Henry change his ad- 
vantageous poſition. | 

In the mean time, the pruſſian monarch being ar- 
rived at Frankfort, loſt not a moment's time to march 
againſt the ruſſians. On the 23d of auguſt he paſſed 
the Oder, at Gataviſe ; and after their prodigious 
march, reſted his army the 24th, and in the even- 
ing advanced to Dirmitzel, where he encamped, and 
made his diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy the next 
day; early in the morning, he broke up his camp, 
and marched forward, in order to wind round the 
enemy's left flank ; in its way, the army paſſed the 
ſmall river Mitzel : afterwards it filed off by the fo- 
reſt of Maſſin, and the village of Bazels into the 
plain, where both infantry and cavalry ſpreading 
themſelves on the left flank, till they arrived at Zorn- 
dorff; the king then thought that he was come on 
the back of the enemy, and gave orders for the at- 
tack. 

The ruſſian generals foreſeeing his deſign, had 
broke up the ſiege of Cuſtrin, and marched towards 
the villages of Zwicker and Zorndorff, where the 
ground not admitting them to extend in front, they 
had drawn up their army very judiciouſly in four lines, 
forming a front on every ſide, and ſurrounded by 
cannon and chevaux de frize : the village of Zwicker 
covered their right flanks, beyond which their ca- 
valry reached. Prince Maurice of Anhalt Deſſau 
commanded the firſt line of the pruſſians, under the 
king; lieutenant general Manteufel, the left wing of 
infantry ; and general Seydlitz conducted the cavalry 
of that wing. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were the poſitions of the two armies, when 
the king gave the word for the attack. The ruſſians 
were an enemy he had never perſonally engaged be- 
fore; but his troops ſaw every where ſucn horrid 
marks of their cruelty, as ſpurred them on with the 
moſt animated ardor to engage, and be revenged 
on thoſe barbarians. Every thing that was dear to 
the king of Pruſſia depended on this day; if he loſt 
it, the conſequences muſt be fatal, conſidering the 
vaſt ſuperiority of his enemies in Saxony. In ſhort, 
all his dominions were at ſtake. | 

The battle began on the 25th of auguſt, at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The pruſſian infantry began 
to attack the village under cover of an uninterrupted 


and terrible fire of cannon and mortars, which rained 


on the right wing of the ruſſians for two hours with- 
out the leaſt intermiſſion. Never was there a more 

dreadful cannonade ; the ruſſian foot, which although 
raw and unexperienced, ſuſtaned a moſt ſhocking 
ſlaughter ; whole ranks fell, and their places were in- 


ſtantly ſupplied by new regiments. Their firſt line 


continued immoveable, till they had fired away all 
their charges, and then ruſhed forward on the pruſſian 
infantry ; which ſuddenly, and with an unaccountable 
pannic gave way, in the preſence of their ſovereign, 
before the broken battalions of the Muſcovites, and 
after their own cannonade had in a manner already 
gained the victory. This was now the critical mo- 
ment, on which every thing depended; the battle was 
in ſuſpence, and the pruſſian infantry retreating. The 
event of that great day depended on an inſtant; it 
was neglected by the ruſſian general; but the king of 
Pruſſia improved it: Had general Fermor directly 
brought on his horſe, to diſperſe the retiring batta- 
lions of his enemy, this day had been fatal to the 
pruſſian greatneſs; but the king, by a maſterly and 
rapid motion, brought all the cavalry of his right 
wing to the center, which, with general *. at 
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their head, made a moſt furious attack upon the Muf. 
covite foot, uncovered by their horſe, and drove them 
back with a moſt miſerable ſlaughter : this gave the 
repulſed infantry time to recolle& and form them- 
ſelves ; returning to the charge with a rage, exaſpe- 
rated by their late diſgrace, they very ſoon changed 
the fortune of the day. The ruſſians being thrown 
into the moſt terrible confuſion, plundered their own 
baggage, which was between the lines, and intoxi- 
cated themſelves with brandy, they no longer diſtin- 
guiſhed friends from foes, but fired upon each other; 
and being crammed together in a narrow ſpace, a 
horrible and undiſtinguiſhing carnage enſued, as well 
by ſword and bayonet, as by the pruſſian artillery, 
charged with cartridge ſhot, which fired continually 
on them, at not 20 yards diſtance. Still they obſti- 
nately perſiſted in not quitting the ground; but one 
of their generals towards the evening, with a choſen 
corps made a judicious attack on the right wing of 
the pruſſians; that officer loſt moſt of his men, but 
by drawing the king's attention that way, the broken 
remains of their infantry had leiſure to withdraw to a 
new poſt in the night for rallying the reſt of their 
army. 

The loſs of the pruſſians did not exceed 2000 men, 
killed, wounded, and priſoners; but that of the ruſ- 
ſians amounted to 10,000 dead on the ſpot ; 10,000 
wounded, moſt of them mortally ; and about 2000 
priſoners : of two particular regiments, which before 
the battle conſiſted of 4600 men, only 1500 were . 
left. Their loſs in this dreadful day, amounted in 
the whole to upwards of 22,000 men. 

The next day, the king of pruſſia renewed the at- 
rack, by a very briſk cannonade ; but the ruſſians find- 
ing no ſafety in any thing but a retreat, marched to 
Landſperg on the frontiers of Poland. Never was 
victory more complete. An immenſe train of artil- 
lery, 37 colours, five ſtandards, and ſeveral kettle- 

drums, 
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drums, and their military cheſt, containing 200,000 l. 
ſterl. were taken. Yer, the auſtrians warmly aſſerted, 
that the ruſſians gained the victory; but nothing ſpoke 
ſo plainly on whoſe fide it fell, as its conſequences ; 
the king cleared that part of his dominions from his 
enemies, and was enabled to march to the aſſiſtance 
of the other ; general Fermor's aſking leave * to bury 

- his 


As ſoon as the battle was over, general Fermor wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to count Dohna. 

« As this day's battle hath left many dead to be buried, and ma- 
ny wounded men to be dreſſed on both fides, I have thought proper 
to aſk your excellency, whether it would not be fit to conclude a 
ſuſpenſion of arms for two or three days? General Brown, who is 
extremely weak by reaſon of his wounds, having need of a room 
and other conveniences, which are neceſſary in his preſent ſituation, 
moſt humbly entreats his majeſty to ſend a paſſport for him and his 


attendants, that he may remove $0 a proper place. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. | ; 


Camp, avg. 14, " 
(25 N. S. 1758.) Count FRRMoR.“ 


Count Donna's anſwer. 

J have the honour to anſwer the letter which your excellency 

was pleaſed to write to me yeſterday ; and in conſequence of it to 
inform you, that the king, my maſter, having gained the battle, 
and remained maſter of the field, his majeſty will not fail to give 
the neceſſary orders for burying the dead, and taking care of the 
wounded on both fides. His majeſty thinks that a ſuſpenſion of 
arms is uſual in the caſe of a ſiege, but not after a battle. His ex- 
cellency general Brown, if ſtill alive, ſhall have the paſſports he 
aſks moſt readily ; and all poſſible relief ſhall be given to the other 
generals who are priſoners. 
+ The cruel burning of all the villages, which is not yet diſconti- 
nued, ſhews an intention not to ſpare the king's eſtates in any ſhape : 
but I ſhall not now enter into repetitions, on a ſubje& I have fo 
often mentioned. I ſhall only deſire your excellency to conſider, 
what conſequences ſuch cruelties may have, if a ſtop be not put to 
them. I have the honour to be, &c, 


Camp, aug. 26, Count Douna.” 
. | 
Concerning what's mentioned in this letter of the cruelties of the 
ruſſians, the following extract from the Berlin Gazette will ſet it in 
a true light. 
| | « The 
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his dead; the number of priſoners of rank that 
were taken; all concur, in ſufficiently ſpeaking who 
was victor in this bloody engagement. Among the 
priſoners of rank, were the generals de Soltikoff, 
de Chermicheaux, Manteuffel, Tieremhauſen, Chievres, 
&c. . N | 

In the mean time, marſhal Daun, to put his deſign 
in execution of doing his utmoſt to drive prince Henry 
from his advantageous poſt at Dippoldſwalde, en- 


camped his army at Stolpen, to the eaſtward of the 


Elbe; he choſe this poſition to cut off all communi- 
cation between Bautzen and Dreſden ; it alſo favoured 


« The Konigſberg gazette denies the cruelties with which the 
ruſſians are charged, and pretends to juſtify thoſe which are too 
notorious not to be acknowledged, by ſaying, that the pruſſians 
themſelves have ſet fire to the villages to cover their march. But 
a reaſon of war ought to be diſtinguiſhed from an unneceſſary cruel- 
ty. The former obliged the pruſſians to burn the ſingle village of 
Schaumbourg ; but what colour can the ruſſians give to their burn- 
ing the villages of Zorndorff, Zicher, Wilkerſdorff, Blumberg, 
Kutzdorff, Quartſchen and Birckenbuſch, all which were in flames 
at the ſame time, and of which, the greateſt part of the inhabitants 
were ſome killed, and others thrown into the flames. The public 
hath already been informed, of the cruelties committed laſt june, by 
general Demikow, in Pomerania, and the New Marche. Above 
an hundred towns or villages were pillaged, and many women car- 
ried off and raviſned. The ruſſians alſo ſet fire to the village of 
Furſtgnau, and killed the farmer's wife : Vorbruch, and the ſuburbs 


of Drieſen, were likewiſe reduced to aſhes. In the beginning of 


july, they pillaged the town of Friedeburgh, burnt the mill of Al- 
tenflies, and wounded the gardener of the bailiwic of Drieſen. 
On the approach of the pruſſians, they turned the environs of Cu- 
ſtrin into a deſert, burnt the ſeven villages abovementioned, killed 
the farmer of Tamſel, and at Blumberg and Camin maſſacred ma- 
ny peaſants, and even infants with their mothers, whoſe mutilated 
bodies were found in the houſes and barns, The churches have 
not been ſpared ; they opened even graves and vaults, to ſtrip the 
dead ; which they did particularly at Camin and Birckholtz, where 
they ſtripped the bodies of general Schlaberndorf, and general 
Ruitz, who were buried there. It will not be thought ſtrange, 


that the name of barbarians ſhould be given to perſons capable of 
; ſuch cruelties.“ ; 


the 
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the operations of the army under general Laudohn on 
the confines of Brandenburgh ; and of generals Harſch 
and de Ville, in the ſouthern parts of Sileſia; as he 
drew the attention of the pruſſian forces to the northern 
parts of that duchy. 

To defeat all theſe excellent ſchemes, his pruſſian 
majeſty had no ſooner fought the battle of Zorndorf, 
than he began a rapid march to ſuccour prince Henry: 
never did general make ſuch long and flying marches 
in ſo ſmall a ſpace of time; the king moved with fo 
much celerity, that he reached Grollen Eayn on the 
gth of ſeptember, and Dreſden the 11th. As his 
majeſty advanced, the auſtrians withdrew from the 
frontiers of Brandenburgh, and even of Luſatia; and 
general Laudohn, who had employed himſelf in pil- 
laging the circle of Cotbus, with the utmoſt licenti- 
ouſnels, precipitately abandoned all the lower Luſatia, 
and even the fortreſs of Peitz. Marſhal Daun him- 
ſelf retired from the neighbourhood of Dreſden, and 
fell back as far as Littau. Indeed the duke of Deux 
Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire, 
poſſeſſed the ſtrong poſt of Pirna, and kept his ground ; 
on the gth of ſeptember, the ſtrong fortreſs of Son- 
nenſtein ſurrendered to him moſt unaccountably, after 
a cannonade of only one day ; but this army under- 
took nothing further againſt the king. . 

As ſoon as that monarch was abſent, with the 
greateſt part of his army, the ruſſian general made 
a halt at Lanſberg, where he entrenched his army, 
in an inacceſſible camp. Count Dohna commanded 
the pruſſian troops, which the king left to act againſt 
the ruſſians; his head quarters were fixed at Blum- 
berg, two leagues beyond Cuſtrin. But on the 2 1ſt 
of ſeptember, general Fermor quitted this advan- 
tageous camp, and marching by Soldin and Peritz, 
arrived on the 26th at Stargard in Pomerania, leaving 
wherever it paſſed, the uſual and diſmal marks of its 
preſence. Dohna followed them directly; he ad- 

vanced 
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vanced by Necidamin, and arrived the 29th at Soldin. 


General Fermor left a garriſon in Landſberg, but it 
evacuated the town on the approach of à detachment 
from the pruſſian army. da, 
The ſwedes no ſooner found that the king of 
Pruſſia was marching to defend Saxony. againſt the 
auſtrians, and the army of the empire, than they 
thought it a proper opportunity to puſh the war with 
vigor. They began to advance very briſkly, into 
the pruſſian territories. Count Hamilton who com- 
manded their army, took up his head quarters at 
Fehrbellin, ſo that ſome of their advanced parties 
came within 25 miles of Berlin. But the king, being 
informed of their motions, immediately detached 
general Wedel, with a body of troops from Dreſden, 
which, when augmented by ſome troops that joined 
him on the road, amounted to 11,000 men ; he arrived 
at Berlin the 2oth of ſeptember, and in two days left 
that city, to march againſt the enemy: Upon the 
approach of theſe troops, the ſwediſh army retreated; 
without defending any place ; they left in Fehrbellin, 
a garriſon of 1400 men, who were driven out after 
ſome reſiſtance, the 28th. The prince of Bevern 
(who had been exchanged for an auſtrian general 
taken by his pruſſian majeſty) governor of Stetin, 
defended that town againſt them; and general Wedel 

continued to advance againſt them. 
The pruſſian monarch himſelf, in the mean time, 
was proſecuting the war, in perſon, with his uſual 
activity. Marſhal Daun continued in his camp at 
Stolpen, from whence he had a communication with 
the army of the empire; the great deſign of this 
general, was to prevent the king from ſuccouring 
Sileſia, where the auſtrian generals were making 
great progreſs, and had formed the ſiege of Neiſs. 
The king marched his army from the neighbour- 
hood of Dreſden, to Bautzen, a poſt equally ad- 
vantageous for preſerving a communication with 
prince 
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prince Henry's army, for covering Brandenburg, 
and for throwing ſuccours into Sileſia, Marſhal Daun 
moved to the right, and encamped among the moun- 
tains of Wilten; and ſoon after occupied the camp 
of  Ritlitz. The king's army marched to Hoch- 
kirchen, from whence he diſlodged the auſtrians, 
and poſted himſelf upon the eminences, which lie 
between Hochkirchen and Gorlitz. And during all 
theſe different motions, the two armies kept the moſt 
watchful eye on each other. It was by this time 
found, that nothing but a deciſive engagement would 
anſwer marſhal Daun's projects; he ſoon perceived, 
that if the king kept poſſeſſion of his preſent advan- 
tageous ſituation, he ſhould be obliged to retreat into 
Bohemia. 

The neceſſity of a battle was ſo urgent, that Daun 
reſolved to attack his pruſſian majeſty. He communi- 
cated his deſign to the prince Deux Ponts, and having 
ſettled meaſures with him, marched in the dead of a ve- 
ry dark night, in three columns, towards the right of 
the king of Pruſſia's camp. Nothing could be better 
contrived than this enterprize, of marſhal Daun; 
and it was executed with equal vigor and prudence. 
So wiſely, that, notwithſtanding the great numbers 
of the auſtrians, the badneſs of the roads, thro? 
which they marched; and the darkneſs of the night; 
yet the three columns at the ſame time arrived at the 
pruſſian camp, without being diſcovered, and without 
confuſion. | 

At five o'clock in the morning, of october the 4th, 
they began the attack, with the utmoſt ardour and 
reſolution. The pruſſians had not time to ſtrike their 
tents, before the enemy was in the midſt of their 
camp, and had began a furious attack. The ſur- 
priſed troops ran half naked to their arms; and in 
the beginning of the engagement, marſhal Keith was 
killed by two muſket balls; and prince Francis of 
Brunſwick had his head ſhot off by a cannon ball, as 

he 
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he was mounting his horſe. The loſs of two ſuch 
able officers was irreparable to the king of Pruſſia, 
who now had every thing on his own hands, at the 
moment when he moſt wanted aſſiſtance. But even 
in the dreadful confuſion which muſt unavoidably 
have enſued in his army on ſuch an occaſion, his 
great preſence of mind, his activity, and valour, an- 
nimated his troops. Every where preſent, and in 
the hotteſt of the fire, he, in ſome meaſure remedied 
the unfortunate blow he was likely to receive. Find- 
ing himſelf very hard preſſed, he ordered a large de- 
tachment from his left to reinforce his right wing; 
but at that inſtant, general Retzow, who commanded 
the left, was himſelf vigorouſly attacked by the au- 
ſtrians : ſo that little or no aſſiſtance could be afforded 
to the king, who was obliged to bear the brunt with 
his right alone, of the grand attack of the auſtrians 
where maſhal Daun himſelf was preſent. 

That general had entruſted the attack of the vil- 
lage of Hochkerchen, and its eminences, to general 
Laudohn, who attacked them with he greateſt fury. 
As it was a poſt of ſuch importance, that the fate of 
the day depended on it; the diſpute was hotteſt there, 
Laudohn ſucceeded ; but he, no ſooner was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, than he was attacked with the utmoſt 
fury by the pruſſians; he repulſed them; a ſecond 
attack was made with equal bravery ; and a third, 
but both were alſo unſucceſsful ; the fourth attack, 
after a moſt blogdy diſpute they carried it; but mar- 
ſhal Daun determine 1 to make every poſſible effort, 
by continually pouring freſh troops on that poſt, 
drove the pruſſians out of it, after reiterated attacks, 
and a prodigious ſlaughter. His majeſty then de- 
ſpairing of the victory, ordered a retreat, which, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all, who knew not the excellency 
of the pruſſian diſcipline, was performed in good or- 
der, under the cover of a great fire of artillery placed, 
in the center of his camp. They loſt about 7000 

men 
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men in this bloody battle, killed, wounded and pri- 
ſoriers. The auſtrians, by their own confeſſion, 5000 3 
who took a great number of cannon, ſome colours, 


and a large quantity of baggage. 


It was very juſtly a matter of wonder, that his pruſ- 
ſian majeſty, who had ſuch a numberof excellent gene- 
rals under him, ſhould beſurpriſed in ſuch a fatal man- 
ner; and that his out guardsſhould not have diſcovered 
the enemy time enough to have prevented the diſmal 
conſequences that followed, As fatal as the firſt part 
of the day proved, it ought in the eye of the world, 
to be retrieved from diſhonour, by the excellent re- 
treat, which the pruſſian army made. Hiſtory, I be- 
lieve, can produce but few inſtances of an inferior 
army being ſurpriſed in their ſleep ; running half 
naked to their arms; recovering their order; aghting 
deſperately for five hours ; and at laſt making ſuc 
an orderly retreat, without their enemies daring to pur- 
ſue them. Nor did the greatneſs of the king's gene- 
ralſhip ever appear more conſpicuous z and he ne- 
ver found ſuch great want of it as in this action; 
to have a wing of his army at a diſtance from his 
own quarters, attacked ; the two commanders of it 
ſlain, in the firſt onſet; the principal generals of it 
wounded ; and the whole wing on the point of flight: 
to come himſelf in this critical moment, from the 
other wing, to reſtore his confuſed troops to order ; 
twice to repulſe the enemy; four times to attack 
them; and at laſt to make ſo orderly a retreat, over- 
born only by numbers and fatigue : theſe, I ſay, 
are actions which diſcover ſuch a greatneſs of genius, 
ſuch an admirable preſence of mind ; as was hardly 
ever equalled by any general. 


His pruſſian majeſty, after the action, fell back with 
his right wing to Weiſſenbourg ; his left ſtill con- 
tinued at Bautzen; and the head quarters were at 
Doberſchutz. He had been in this poſition but 
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a ſhort time, before he perceived, that marſhal Daun's 
view, was to prevent his marching into Sileſia ; 
and that, that general had laid aſide his deſigns on 
Saxony; this determined him to ſend for a large 
detachment from prince Henry's army ; (which the 
prince brought up himſelf) and to march into Sile- 
ſia, to raiſe the ſiege of Neiſs, which the generals 
Harſch and de Ville were proſecuting with the ut- 
moſt vigor. N 

His majeſty found many difficulties in putting 
this ſcheme in execution. Marſhal Daun lay with a 
ſuperior army juſt in his road, whoſe only buſineſs 
was to obſtruct his march. Saxony, would be left 
uncovered, and prince Henry, whoſe army was re- 
duced by the late detachments, could make but in- 
effectual efforts againſt the united arms of the auſtri- 
ans and imperialiſts, if marſhal Daun ſhould turn his 
arms that way. On the contrary, if the king was 
to remain in his preſent ſituation, and neglect to re- 
{cue Sileſia, that province would be greatly over-run by 
the auſtrians, whereby his affairs would ſuffer equally, 
with uncovering Saxony. It is for great genius's only 
not to be diſconcerted by ſuch dilemma's as theſe ; in- 
ſtead of rendering him inactive, the king of Pruſſia's 
ſerved only to quicken the ſpeed of his refolution, and 
the vigor with which he executed it. He determined 
to march into Sileſia. 

On the 24th of october, he broke up his camp, at 
Doberſchutz; and fetching a great compaſs, arrived 
on the 26th in the plain of Gorlitz: marſhal Daun 
had endeavoured to ſeize this poſt before the king; 
but could get no further than Landſcron; their 
granadiers and carabineers, drew up oppoſite to the 
pruſſian van- guard, but were defeated with the loſs 
of 800 men. By this admirable march, Daun at once 
loſt all the advantages which he had before gained, 
from the victory at Hochkirchen, and from his ad- 

vantageous 
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vantageous poſts; an open road lay before the king 
into Sileſia, and all he could now do was to harraſs his 
rear. His majeſty purſued his march with the great- 
eſt rapidity; general Laudohn, with 24, ooo men fol- 
lowed him with little ſucceſs. 

On the 28th, his majeſty marched to Lauban; and 
in two days after entered Sileſia. The 6th of novem- 
ber he arrived at Noſſen. The ſiege of Neiſs was 
carrying on with the utmoſt vigor; and defended with 
the greateſt bravery; it commenced the 4th of auguſt, 
and was completely inveſted the 3d of october. The 
pruſſian army arrived in ſight of Neiſs the 7th of no- 
vember, general Harſh having raiſed the fiege, and 
repaſſed the Neiſs, leaving a conſiderable quantity of 
ammunition and ſtores behind him; general Treſkow, 
the brave governor, ſallied out upon them, and cut in 
pieces a body of 7 or 800 pandours. The king's 

preſence every where relieved the whole province; a 
large body of auſtrians, who had been ſome time em- 
ployed in the blockade of Coſel, raiſed it on the gth z 
the auſtrian general fell back on the army of general 
Harſch, and the united corps retreated into Bohemia 
and auſtrian Sileſia, with great precipitation. 7 

Never did any general plan his ſchemes and exe- 
cute them with greater reſolution, vigor, and celerity, 
than his pruſſian majeſty; this rapid march from Sax- 
ony, by which he entirely drove the auſtrians out of 
Sileſia, is a remarkable inſtance ; the pruſſian ſoldiers, 
with reaſon, expected that this would be their laſt 
operation for that campaign ; but their ſovereign was 
of a different opinion; Saxony was in danger, and it 
muſt be reſcued. . 

Marſhal Daun, ſoon after he had gained the ad- 
vantage at Hochkirchen, determined that his greateſt 
efforts during the remainder of the campaign, ſhould 
be on the fide of Sileſia ; and conſequently his firſt 
point was, to prevent the king from marching into 
it: but as his majeſty had entirely defeated his whole 
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project, by this rapid, mareh, he thought it proper 
to change his plan of operations, and take advantage 
of the king's abſence to fall on Saxony. His defign 
was to make himſelf maſter of the three cities. of Dreſ- 
den, Leipſick, and Torgau: for this purpoſe he fol- 
lowed the king no further'than Gorlitzz and when he 
had detached general Laudohn to harraſs his rear, 
he marched himſelf with all expedition towards Dreſ- 
den, having paſſed the Elbe at Pirna, the 6th of 
november. Prince Henry's army, weakened conſi- 
derably, by the large detachments which he had car- 
ried to the grand army, after the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, was obliged to retire from its advantageous 
poſt before Dreſden, to the weſtward of that city 
Daun endeavoured to cut off his communication with 
it; but the prince threw himſelf into Dreſden, and re- 
tired on the other ſide the Elbe. The duke of Deux 
Ponts then marched, and inveſted Leipſick; whilſt 
marſhal Daun did the ſame to Dreſden, with 60,000 
men. That city was but meanly fortified, of very great 
extent, and defended only by 12,000 men, which was 
a very poor garriſon for ſo large a place, commanded 
by the count de Schmettau. The auſtrian general 
appeared in fight of the city, the 6th of november; 
by a mation on the 7th, the governor was convinced 
that his deſign was againſt the capital. 
The ſuburbs of Dreſden were ſo extremely weak, 
that Schmettau found it would be impoſſible for him 
to prevent; the enemy's poſſeſſing himſelf of them by 
a coup de main. An enterprize of this nature, would 
have been the more eaſy, as moſt of the houſes of 
the ſuburbs, from the gate of Pirna to that of Will- 
druff, abſolutely commanded the body of the town, 
both by their prodigious height, being ſix or ſeven 
ſtories high, and by their proximity to the ramparts. 
This laid count Schmettau under the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſicy of burning them, for that end he filled the 
higheit houſes with combuſtibles, and alſo thoſe next 
to the amparts, that his orders might be the more 
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ſpeedily executed, whenever the reaſons of war obliged 
him to iſſue them in his own defence: the governor 
made a declaration to this effect, to M. de Boſe, chief 
cup bearer to the court of Dreſden, adding, that as 
ſoon as the enemy ſhould make a ſhow of attackin 


the city, he ſhould be obliged to ſet fire to the ſuburbs. 


The ſuburbs of Dreſden compoſe one of the fineſt 
cities in Europe, much ſuperior to the part within the 
walls ; where the moſt conſiderable of the inhabitants 
reſide, and is alſo the ſeat of thoſe curious manufac- 
tures, for which that city is ſo famous. Marſhal 
Daun well knowing the neceſſity the governor would 
find himſelf under, endeavoured to intimidate him 
from this meaſure, by threatening to make him per- 
ſonally anſwerable for the ſteps he ſhould take. Schmet- 
tau, with all the firmneſs of the braveſt ſoldier, re- 
plied, that he would anſwer whatſoever he ſhould do, 
and would not only burn the ſuburbs, in caſe marſhal 
Daun advanced, but would likewiſe defend the city 
itſelf ſtreet by ſtreet, and at laſt even the caſtle, which 
was the royal reſidence, if he ſhould be driven to it. 
The magiſtrates of the city no ſooner were acquainted 
with this reſolution, but they fell at the feet of count 
Schmettau, imploring him to change his mind; the 
part of the royal family that remained in Dreſden, 
Joined in theſe ſupplications, praying him to ſpare that 
laſt refuge of diſtreſſed royalty, and at leaſt to allow 
a ſecure reſidence to thoſe who had been deprived of 
every thing elſe. But the governor continued firm in 
his reſolution ; he anſwered, that their ſafety depended 
on marſhal Daun, that if he attacked them, the ne- 
ceſſity of war would oblige him to act quite contrary 
to the lenity of his diſpoſition. 

Schmettau had thrown up ſome ſmall redoubts to 
cover the ſuburbs; theſe the auſtrians ſoon forced, 
and penetrated a good way into them ; during which 


attack, their artillery played into the town. General 
Meyer, who was poſted in the ſuburbs, gave notice 
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to the governor the next day, that the auſtrians were 
erecting batteries, and making other preparations to 
attack the city. Whereupon, it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary no longer to delay deſtroying the ſuburbs. 

At three o'clock in the morning, of the 1oth of 
november, general Meyer gave the ſignal, and, im- 
mediately, a place, fo lately the ſeat of pleaſure, arts, 
and trade, was all in flames. Dreadful as this con- 
flagration was, yet the good order of the pruſſian 
troops, and the care of the governor, prevented it 
from being more ſhocking than was neceſſary ; very 
few loſt their lives. General Meyer retired into the 
city; and the gates were directly barricaded “. 

The Saxon and auſtrian miniſters + made the moſt 
aggravated complaints all Europe over, of the bar- 

barities 


* Vide Schmettau's memorial concerning the burning the ſuburbs 
of Dreſden. | | 

+ Vide M. Ponickau the Saxon reſident's memorial to the diet of 
the empire. x 6-429 

By the violence of the flames, which was kept up by red hot 
balls, fired into the houſes and along the ſtrects, the whole was 
inſtantly on fire.” —* A ſhoe-maker, who was running away with 
his infant on a pillow, to ſave it from being burnt to death, was 
met by a volunteer, who ſnatched the pillow away from him, and 
threw the babe into the flames.” — One man had got his things 
into a waggon; the pruffians ſtopt it, covered it over with pitch, and 
ſet it on fire.” —* By this means a multitude of people of all ages, 
who inhabited thoſe populous ſuburbs, periſhed amidſt the flames. 
The number of thoſe who were killed in the fingle inn, called the 
Golden Hart, amounted to go.” —*« The auſtrian army beheld theſe 
horrible acts, filled with indignation and rage. Its generals melt- 
ing with compaſſion, tried every method to remedy them. 'They 
ſent zoo carpenters into the ſuburbs, to endeavour to extinguiſh the 
flames.“ All theſe falſities are abundantly confuted in the follow- 
ing authentic papers. 


Letter from M. de Boſe, chief cup-bearer to the court of Dreſden, 
to count Schmettau. 

J have the honour to acquaint your excellency, in anſwer to what 
you wrote me this day, I muſt own, that ever ſince you had the 
government of Dreſden, I informed you of all that his royal _ 

neſs 
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| barities exerciſed by the pruſſians in this affair, Never 
were there ſuch infamous falſities trumped up, as 


/ 


they 


neſs charged me to tell you in his name, and I have likewiſe re- 
ported to his highneſs, your excellency's anſwers. 

As to the firſt point, I alſo remember very well, that your ex- 
cellency charged me, in the month of july, to repreſent to his 
royal highneſs, that if marſhal Daun ſhould attack the city, you 
mult ſet fire to the ſuburbs, particularly the houſes that adjoined to 
the ditch; into which houſes, your excellency immediately ordered 
combuſtibles to be put. I alſo remember, that upon the ſollicita- 
tions, which his royal highneſs made, by me, to your excellency, 
you ordered them to be removed when marſhal Daun retired ; and 
of this I alſo made an humble report. 

It is alſo true, that when marſhal Daun was at Lockowitz, on 
the 18th of november laſt, your excellency charged me to ac- 

uaint his royal highneſs, in your name, that, 1157 marſhal Daun 
Gould approach near the town, and attack it, you ſhould be obliged 
to burn the ſuburbs, and the houſes adjoining the town ditch. Al- 
though I made ſeveral remonſtrances to your excellency from the 
court, you declared, that you was ordered by the king your ma- 
ſter, to defend yourſelf to the laſt extremity, and that you could not 
change your meaſures, unleſs marſhal Daun ſhould be prevailed 
with not to attack the town. To which I anſwered, in his royal 
highneſs's name, that he knew nothing of marſhal Daun's deſigns ; 
that he could not intermeddle in the operations of war, and would 
conſequently be obliged to endure what he could not hinder. 

Laſtly, it is well known, that your excellency, during the'fire, took 
every poſſible meaſure in the town, to prevent theſe exceſſes and 
diſorders, which might have been apprehended ; and his royal 
highneſs charged me to return you his thanks for it. I have the 
honour to be, &c. N 


Dec. 4, 1758. Joachu FreveRICK de Bos. 


Certificate of the magiſtrates of Dreſden. 


In conſequence of orders received from his excelleney count 
Schmettau, lieutenant general and governor, we certify what we 
know concerning the burning of the ſuburbs. Two perſons were 
barnt to death, two killed, three hurt, by the fire, and two wounded 
by the ſoldiers. 

We never heard, in any ſhape, of a waggon full of goods, 
which they were endeavouring to ſave, and which it was pretended 
was covered with combuſtibles, and ſo ſet on fire; nor of ninety 
perſons ſaid to have periſhed at the Hart, nor of the auſtrian troops, 
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r 
they ſpread about in their memorials, They made ns 
ſcruple to invent and alter facts in ſuch a manner, as 
to move the greateſt pity towards the ſufferers, and 
equal indignation againſt his pruſſian majeſty. But all 
theſe vile falſities were fully removed, by the authentic 
certificates .of the magiſtrates, &c. of Dreſden, who 
were perfectly acquainted with the tranſaction ; and all 
the heap of inventions that had been palmed upon all 
Europe for truths, were inſtantly overthrown. 


who, it is pretended, aſſiſted in extinguiſhing the flames. Dreſden, 
dec. 4, 1758. 


Certificate of the judges of the ſuburb of Dreſden. 
We the judges of the ſuburb of Dreſden, certify, and atteſt, 


that at the time of the.calamity that hath juſt happened, things 


paſſed in this manner. The combuſtibles were replaced on the 7th 
of november ; and the magiſtrates ordered all the judges to attend 
them : accordingly, Simon Stelzner, judge; John Chriſtian, alder- 
man z John Michael Faber, and John Chriſtian Kretſchmar, judges, 
attended, and were told, (being enjoined at the ſame time, to ac- 
acquaint the other judges with it} to provide the houſes with water, 
to give notice to the landlords, and keep the pumps ready, and en- 
deavour to aſſiſt one another; becauſe, if any misfortune ſhould 
happen, the people of the town could not come to our aſſiſtance, 
por could we go to theirs: and of this, we informed all the 
burghers. 

Gn the 8th and gth the auſtrian army approached the town ; and 
on the gth, the auſtrian buflars forced their way to the ſuburb of 
Pirna, and to Zinzendorf houſe. ; 

On tbe 10th, at two in the morning, fire was ſet tothe quarters 
of Pirna, Ram, and Wilſdorf, which conſumed 266 houſes in all. 

There have been therefore in all, two perſons burnt, a man and 
a woman greatly advanced in years, and u hom it was impoſſible 
to ſave ; two killed, and two wounded. 
| What has been faid of a waggon is falſe ; and it is equally 
falſe that ninety perſons periſhed at the Hart; only four perſons in 
all having loſt their lives, as we have juſt mentioned. Laſtly, it 
is falſe, that the auſtrian carpenters afliſted us in extinguiſhing the 
tire. We yever {aw one of them. * 

We certify, that all the above is ſtrictly conformable to truth. 
Dee. 4, e Signed by the ten judges 

1758. of Dreſden. | 


Marſhal 


(L. S.) The magiſtrates of Dreſden. | 
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Marſhal Daun now found that it was impoſſible to 
take Dreſden by a coup de main; and beſides the 
king of Pruſſia was marching back from Sileſia, with 
great ſpeed to ſuccour it, he continued the ſiege flowly 
for about a week ; but as regular operations took up 
too much time, he raiſed it the 17th. 

I before mentioned, that his plan was to attack Leip- 
ſick and Torgau at the ſame time that he himſelf 
beſieged Dreſden. The duke of Deux Ponts com- 
manded before Leipſick; and general Haddick, with 
10,000 men before Torgau. No ſooner had the kin 
of Pruſſia notice of the ſcheme, which marſhal Daun 
had formed, to poſſeſs himſelf of thoſe cities, than 
he ordered count Dohna, who commanded againſt 
the ruſſians, to march with 12,000 men, to the re- 
lief of Torgau; general Wedel, who, with a ſmall 
army obſerved the motions of the ſwedes, received 
the ſame orders. The latter general threw himſelf 
into Torgau, before Haddick arrived there, and when 
he made his attack, he repulſed him with loſs; and 
count Dohna being come up ſoon after, the two ge- 
nerals having joined their forces, purſued the auſtri- 
ans to Eulenburg. The enemy, terrified at the ap- 
proach of the pruſſian armies, alſo raiſed the ſiege of 
Leipſick. | | 

In the mean time, his pruſſian majeſty was march- 
ing with the greateſt ſpeed from Silefia ; fo, that by 
the 15th of november, he arrived at Lauban; and 
having afterwards joined his army to the corps under 
the generals Dohna and Wedel, he arrived trium- 
phantly at Dreſden, the 2oth. The auſtrian armies, 
commanded by marſhal Daun, and that of the em- 
pire, fell back on the king's near approach, into Bo- 
hemia, without attempting any thing further. The 
marſhal placed his troops into quarters of canton - 
ment, in ſuch fituations as to form an immenſe chain 
of troops all along the frontiers of Sileſia, and Saxony; 
| where the imperial army joined, and continued it 


through 


1 
through Thuringia and Franconia, where it was united 
to the quarters of the prince de Soubize, extendin 
weſtward, along the courſe of the Main and Lahn, 
to meet thoſe of marſhal de Contades, which ſtretched 
to the Rhine, and continued the chain along it quite 
to the Maeſe, ſo as to command the whole courſe of 
of the Rhine, on both ſides, both upward and down- 
ward. | 

I left the ruſſian army retreating after the battle of 
Zorndorf, to Stargard in Pomerania. General Fer- 
mer foreſaw that he ſhould be unable to keep his 
ground in that province during the winter, unleſs he 
could ſecure ſome ſea port, by which means he might 
receive the neceſſary reinforcements from Ruſſia by 
ſea. In purſuance to this plan, he reſolved to attack 
the little town of Colberg on the Baltick; expecting 
it would be an eaſy conqueſt, as it was but meanly 
fortified. On the 3d of october, 13, ooo ruſſians 
formed the ſiege; but what with their incapacity in 
that part of the art of war, and the brave defence 
made by major Heydon, the governor, this little town, 
ſo poorly fortified, and ſo weakly garriſoned, held 
out againſt them 26 days, and then obliged them to 
raiſe the ſiege, the 29th of october: and this with- 
out receiving any ſuccours whatſoever from without. 
The ruſſians, without enterpriſing any thing elſe, re- 
tired in ſo diſgraceful a manner out of Pomerania, 
without having been able to maſter one place of 
ſtrength, in either Brandenburg or Pomerania. But 
they deſtroyed all the country as they paſſed, with the 
moſt ſavage fierceneſs. Nor were the ruſſians the 
only enemy which carried on an inglorious war againſt 
his pruſſian majeſty ; the ſwedes were driven back into 
- their own territories, with great loſs ; and ſeveral of 
their important poſts taken, before they went into 
quarters of cantonment. About the time that the 
auſtrians retired into winter quarters, the french did 
the ſame, without any moleſtation from prince F . 

nand; 
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nand; his army was too weak for offenſive operations, 
and the ſeaſon too far advanced: ſo that the britiſh 
troops were not employed in this campaign; but 
they loſt their leader, the duke of Marlborough, who 
died of a fever at Munſter, the 2oth of october, 
contraſted by the fatigues of the campaign. The 
prince diſpoſed his troops in the moſt advantageous 
manner, in the biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, 
and Hildeſheim, and in the landgraviate of Heſſe. 

Before I diſmiſs the affairs of his pruſſian majeſty, 
for this campaign, I muſt take notice of the cha 
which that monarch made in his conduct, towards the 
unfortunate electorate of Saxony, When firſt he en- 
tered that country, at the beginning of the war, he 
declared, that he had no deſign to make a conqueſt 
of it, but only to hold it as a depoſit in his hands for 
the ſecurity of his own dominions, until he could 
compel his enemies to agree to reaſonable terms of 
peace; but upon his return to Dreſden, after having 
forced marſhal Daun once more to quit Saxony, he 
altered his reſolution : he ordered his directory at war 
to ſend a decree to the deputies of the eſtates of the 
electorate, which, at the ſame time that it enjoined 
them to deliver a certain quantity of flower and for- 
age, ſignified in expreſs terms ; © That though the 
king of Pruſſia had hitherto treated the electorate of 
Saxony as a country he had taken under his ſpecial 
protection ; the face of affairs. was now changed in 
ſuch a manner, that his majeſty would conſider it 
for the future, only as a conquered country, out of 
which he had driven his enemies, by force of arms.“ 
This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, than the 
revenues of all the ſaxon miniſters of conſequence 
were ſequeſtered ; and as the ruſſians had ſeized in 
Pruſſia, all the rents of the eſtates in that country, 


belonging to pruſſian' officers, the ſame was done by 


the king in Saxony, in regard to the eſtates of ſaxon 
officers in the ruſſian ſervice. His majeſty * or- 
| ered 
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ordered ſeals to be put on the papers of 20 perſons 
of conſequence belonging to the court of Dreſden, 
who were, at the ſame time enjoined to ſet out for 
Warſaw, in 24 hours; in ſhort, the adminiſtration 
of the government was thrown entirely into the hands 
of pruſſians. It has been very juſtly remarked on 
this; that as ſoon as the king of Pruſſia had declared, 
that he conſidered Saxony as a conquered country, 
the people had from that time a right to expect to be 
governed in ſuch a manner as became a juſt prince; 
more eſpecially when the conqueror's affairs are not 
in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, as to require a very ri- 
gorous behaviour. When we conſider the uſe which 
this monarch made of his conqueſt ; we are no longer 
dazzled by the heroic qualities of his mind. He 
continued to exact the moſt ſevere contributions of 


the inhabitants; and in a manner very little becom- 


ing a lawful ſovereign. He not only ſurrounded the 
exchange with ſoldiers, but confined the merchants 
to narrow lodgings, on ſtraw beds, and by the ex- 
tremity of their ſufferings obliged them to draw bills 
on their foreign correſpondents for very large ſums. 
Dreſden had been quire exhauſted by former contri- 
butions, and had even ſuffered military execution long 
before: ſo that but little excuſe can be made for 
theſe unjuſt and violent proceedings. What could 
be more unreaſonable, more odious, or more cruel, 
than to retaliate on the unhappy ſaxons, ſome part of 
the exceſſes committed by the ruſſians on his domi- 
nions. Such a proceeding is not conſiſtent with that 
greatneſs of ſoul which one would think ſhould at- 
tend ſuch vaſt abilities, as are poſſeſſed by his pruſſian 
majeſty. But let us review his actions this campaign, 
we ſhall there ſee his brighteſt ſide. 

In the laſt campaign, he gained the moſt reſplendent 
victories ; but in this he formed and executed the 
moſt uſeful deſigns. The retreating out of Moravia 
in the face of a ſuperior army, in that maſterly man- 

ner, 
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ner, in which it was executed ; his rapid march to 
drive the ruſſians from his dominions ; his gaining the 
battle of Zorndorf, merely by his own preſence of 
mind; his marching from thence to relieve Saxony, 
when in the mean time, the auſtrians over-run Sile- 
ſia; defeated at Hochkirchen, and yet acting as if he 
had been victorious; marſhal Daun's whole plan being to 
prevent his entering Sileſia; he takes a great compaſs 
round all his forces, and marching unpurſued, in the 
ſwifteſt manner, raiſes the ſiege of Neiſs, and clears 
all Sileſia of his enemies; from one corner of his 
dominions, he flies to the other; Saxony is again in 
danger; above an hundred thouſand of his enemies 
beſieging three great cities in it; they no ſooner 
invade, than he reſolves to reſcue; from the extre- 
mity of Sileſia, he makes forced marches into Saxony, 
raiſes the ſieges of its capital, Leipſick and Torgau, 
drives the two armies of the auſtrians and the empire 
entirely out of the electorate, and arrives triumphantly 
at Dreſden ; four armies, containing above two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men, endeavour to over- 
whelm his dominions, they are defeated, and drove 
back with diſgrace ; his territories are cleared, and he 
keeps poſſeſſion of Saxony itſelf. In ſhort, whether 
we conſider the rapid and vigorous marches, the art- 
ful movements, and judicious choice of poſts, in par- 
ticular, or the great management, the deep laid ſchemes, 
or the ſtudied and refined conduct in general; we 
muſt certainly allow this campaign to diſplay on the 
part of that monarch, very great abilities, and gene- 
ralſhip ; greater than ever he had ſhewn before. 

The ſingular ſituation of England guarded it from 
thoſe terrible ravages of war, which laid waſte the 
reſt of Europe, conſequently we can find but little 
for the ſubje& of a military hiſtory there. Several 
{quadrons had been equipped, and failed in the win- 
ter, but their operations were too minute to be com- 
prehended in the narrow plan of this work. In par- 
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hament, every thing went ſmoothly; the voice of 
the miniſter was that of the nation; the houſe of 
commons had granted his majeſty, for the war 'and 
other uſes, upwards of eleven millions ſterling, in the 
courſe of the year *. Nothing could have enabled the 
kingdom to raiſe ſuch immenſe ſums, but the flour- 
iſhing and extenſive commerce it enjoyed. This re- 
ceived a great addition by the ſucceſs which commo- 
dore Keppel's ſquadron met with on the coaſt of 
Africa. | 

Mr. Keppel, having been ſent out from England, 


with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, to attack Goree, - 


came in ſight of that place the 28th of December. 
The Dunkirk, the Naſſau, the Torbay, and the Fou- 
geaux anchored againſt ſeveral batteries, on the iſland 
of Goree, and at the ſame time covered two bomb- 
ketches by their fire. The action began with a ſmart 
cannonade from the iſland on the ſhips, as they bore 
down, which was not returned, till they came ex- 
tremely near, and then began a moſt dreadful fire, 
which in a few hours filenced the french batteries ; 
and made ſuch a terrible havock among their garriſon, 
that M. de St. Jean ſurrendered the fortreſs and iſland, 
with his garriſon, priſoners of war; in it was found 
110 pieces of cannon and mortars. 

The iſland of Goree conſiſts of a low narrow piece 
of land, near cape Verd in Africa, Weſt long. 17. 
40. lat. 15, in the river Senegal, about half a mile 
long, but very narrow. Though it is in the torrid 
Zone, yet it enjoys a cool and temperate air almoſt 
the year round ; which is owing to the equality of the 
days and nights; and its being continually refreſhed 
by alternate breezes from the land and fea, M. de 
St. Jean had embelliſhed it with ſeveral fine buildings 
and added ſome fortifications to it. X 

The conqueſt of theſe ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, were of infinite importance to the britiſh nation, 
and of near as much advantage to its commerce, as 

| an 
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any of the numerous acquiſitions we have made this 
war. France, by means of them, brought her ſu- 
gar iſlands to that high pitch, which they arrived at 
before the war. The ſugar trade, and that to the 
coaſt of Africa, are ſo blended together, that the for- 
mer cannot ſubſiſt without the latter, on account of 
the negroes brought from thence ; the french, by 
means of their ſettlements of Senegal and Goree, 
raiſed the price of negroes upon the engliſh, on many 

rts of the coaſt, from 6 and 7 l. per head to 20 and 
301. And, although this great riſe in their price af- 
fected the engliſh Weſt-indian trade ſo very ſenſibly, 
yet their own ſuffered not the leaſt by-it, by reaſon 
of their extraordinary bounties, privileges and im- 
munities, which the french government allows for 
the encouragement of their african commerce. The 

um Senegal is another article of great conſequence, 
which falls into the hands of the engliſh, by this im- 
portant conqueſt. The african gum is exceeding uſe- 
ful, in ſeveral french manufactures; ſuch as their ſilks, 
and other fabricks, which require a gloſſy luſtre to 
recommend them to foreign nations; and this gum 
is no leſs uſeful in ſeveral engliſh manufactures. So 
advantageous is it, that Mr. Poſtlethwait “ informs us, 
that we have a recent inſtance of two merchants in 
the city of London, who gained above 10, ooo l. by a 
loading of gum from Senegal, which they obtained 
in the year 1757, on this coaſt ; the firſt coſt of which 
cargo, on the outſet, did not amount to oo J. There 
are alſo ſeveral other very material articles of trade, 
which muſt be chiefly in the hands of the poſſeſſors 
of theſe important ſettlements. Gold duſt, ivory, 
&c. are very beneficial trades ; but the vaſt advantage 
of the negroe trade is unbounded ; the whole Weſt- 
indies mult depend greatly on thoſe, for negroes, who 
poſſeſs Senegal and Goree. 


C Importance of the african expedition conſidered, p. 0 IN. 
| ever 
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Never was any year more glorious to Great Britain 
than 1758. We have many times triumphed over 
France, perhaps with greater eclat; but never with 
ſuch real advantage to the nation. Thoſe conqueſts 
which promote our trade, and conſequently our naval 
power, are the moſt beneficial to us. The poſſeſſion 
of Louiſburg threw into eur hands the whole cod- 
fiſhery, by which France maintained yearly in time 
of peace, near 20,000 ſeamen, and the profits to that 
nation were calculated at upwards of a million ſterl- 
ing; fuch an article, I think, to engliſhmen, can want 
no heightening. It is juſtly agreed, that our navy 
depends in great meaſure on our north american com- 
merce; had the french been able to put thoſe deep 
laid ſchemes in execution, (which I have before treated 
of more fully) and which depended in a great mea- 
ſure, on the poſſeſſion of the forts Frontenac and du 
Queſne; our colonies would have been in the utmoſt 
danger. The conqueſt of thoſe forts broke the chain, 
with which they had confined us, within ſuch very 
narrow bounds, and threw a great part of the furr 
trade into our hands. The conqueſt of Senegal and 
Goree, as I have juſt mentioned, deprived the french 
of thoſe valuable branches of commerce, the negroes 
gum, gold duſt, and ivory. The expedition to the 
coaſt of France convinced all Europe that that kingdom 
was vulnerable, even at home; and the miſchief it 
did to their trade was very conſiderable. Laſtly, if 
we add the advantages gained in the Eaſt-indies, by 
admiral Pocock, and the vaſt ſucceſs our ſhipping met 
with, in deſtroying the french commerce, by,the cap- 
ture of their merchant ſhips and men of war, we may 
juſtly conclude, that there never was a year, wherein 
the forces of Britain were exerted in a more glorious 
or advantageous manner, than that of 1758. 

To what can we attribute this vaſt ſucceſs, but to 
that union and harmony which ſubſiſted in our coun- 
cils > Did ever any former miniſtry in England carry 

on 
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on ſuch an extenſive war as the preſent, without hav- 
ing a ſtrong oppoſition in parliament to ſtruggle with 
at the ſame time? The coalition of parties was the 
original cauſe of our ſucceſs ; had one miniſtry been 
in power for a few months ; and then another, whoſe 
maxims were entirely oppoſite to thoſe of the former, 
in what a confuſed manner muſt the war have been 
carried on ? But the two parties united have triumphed 
over faction, perhaps more dangerous than the ene- 
my; they have employed the forces of their country 
to the beſt advantage; the navy, that glory of Great 
Britain, has been exerted in the moſt formidable man- 
ner; and; what is unuſual, we have at the ſame time, 
been equally victorious at land. They ſent a britiſh 
army to Germany, and at the ſame time another to 
to the coaſt of France, without in the leaſt neglecting 
the marine. In ſhort, Britain, this year found herſelf 
alike victorious in every quarter of the world. 
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Situation of the belligerent powers at the opening of the 
year 1759. State of the affairs. of his pruſſian ma- 

Jeſty. Of the empreſs queen. Of the empreſs of Ruſ- 
fia. Of the republic of Holland. Caſe of the dutch 
ſhips conſidered. Affairs in England. In France. 
Expedition to the Weſt-indies, under Hopſon and Moore. 
Unſucceſsful attack on Martinico. Baſſe Terre in Gua- 
daloupe deſtroyed. The forces land. Baſſe Terre taken. 
General Hopſon dies. Grande Terre conquered. The 
iland capitulates. Remarks on its importance. 


HE events of the year 1758, convinced all the 
| belligerent powers of Europe, that the fortune 
of the war was not to be obtained by any one victory, 
however conſiderable z; but would be won by thoſe 
whoſe reſources enabled them to ſuſtain the horrors 
of it longer than their enemies, It was plain, at 
the concluſion of the laſt year, that that general, 
whoſe genius furniſhed him with the greateſt reſources, 
was moſt likely to prove, in the end, victorious. It 
was really aſtoniſhing to ſee ſo many great victories 
gained by the pruſſian troops, without being able to 
procure a ſafe peace; when many of them would in 
tormer times, have been ſufficient to transfer the em- 
pire of the world from one faction to another. 

Nor was it leſs ſurpriſing, that the three campaigns, 
wherein the king of Pruſſia had met with ſuch great 
ſucceſs, did not exhauſt him more. Thoſe ſucceſſes, 
great as they were, often times were dearly purchaſed ; 
and beſides theſe, he had met with ſome checks; part 


of his dominions had been poſſeſſed by his ___ s 
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the kingdom of Pruſſia was in the hands of the ruſſi- 
ans, part of his weſtphalian territories in thoſe of the 
french. Many of his greateſt generals were dead; 
and great part of thoſe brave veterans, who had per- 
formed ſuch unparralleled actions under him, at the 
beginning of the war were no more: add to this 
his coffers, which had been ſo long a filling were 
drained. But yet, for all this melancholy catalogue, 
his pruſſian majeſty was far from being exhauſted, 
at the cloſe of the laſt campaign. Had that been 
his ſituation, let me aſk the intelligent reader, whe- 
ther he would have been able to drive ſuch formid- 
able and numerous enemies out of his german domi- 
nions. At that period, he entirely poſſeſſed the elec- 


torate of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Sileſia, Magde- 


burg, and Halberſtadt of his own dominions, Saxo- 


ny, part of Mecklingburgh, and part of ſwediſh Po- 


merania of his enemy's; add to this, he ſtill received 


_— 


a ſubſidy of 670,000 1. ſterling, from Great Britain; 
add alſo thoſe great reſources, which he found in his 


own ſuperior genius; and in the abilities of his bro- 


ther Henry, ſeconded by a long liſt of able generals, 
who ſtill remained to command his armies. ' Theſe 
advantages enabled him to finiſh the laſt campaign 
in ſo glorious a manner, and to prepare with the ne- 
ceſſary vigor for opening the approaching one. 
The empreſs queen, during the courſe of the war, 
had met with much greater ſhocks than the king of - 
Pruſſia ; and the war felt equally heavy on her: but 
the reſources of her power, as they are more natural 
than thoſe of her enemy, ſo they are the more viſible to 
the reſt of Europe. Her immenſe territories z many 
of them equally fruitful and populous, enabled her 
to recruit all her loſſes. It muſt be a very long war 
that would entirely exhauſt the houſe of Auſtria; her 
dominions are of ſuch an immenſe extent; the ſub- 
Ject ſo uſed to ſupply free quarter and endure military 


licence; her ſubjects ſo numerous, ſo hardy, and 
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make ſuch good ſoldiers ; that it is not to be won- 


dered at, that the empreſs queen was able to recruit 
her armies, on every ſhock they received: In fact, 
marſhal Daun, very early in the new year found that 
he ſhould be at the head of an army as formidable 
as ever. . 

The empreſs of Ruſſia was drawn into the war by 
the envy which ſhe always had to her formidable rival 
in the north, the king of Pruſſia, Never did any 
power enter into a war upon more unjuſt motives 
than the court of Peterſburg ! It was meer envy of 
the riſing greatneſs of the pruſſian monarch, But as 


ſhe had engaged, ſhe reſolved to perſevere. The ex- 


pence of the war fell more heavy on her enemy and 
the republic of Poland, than it did on herſelf ; and, 
as it was an opportunity of forming her troops to ſer- 
vice, ſhe reſolved to continue in her preſent ſyſtem. 
The britiſh miniſter made the areatelt efforts to de- 
tach her from her alliance ; but all his endeavours 
were vain; the court of Peterſburg, notwithſtand- 
ing the bad ſucceſs it had hitherto met with, conti- 
nued reſolutely bent on the ruin of the king of 
Pruſſia. | 


Holland, during the greateſt part of the preceding 


year, had been filled with nothing but remonſtrances, 


memorials, and complaints, concerning the capture of 
her merchant ſhips by the engliſh men of war and 
, e France, ſoon after their ſhips were ſeized 

y the engliſh, at the beginning of the war, finding 
that their trade would be entirely ruined ; endeavour- 
ed to obviate that ſtroke by her policy. She took 
off the tax of go ſous per ton, which ſhe - always 


chuſes to keep on foreign freightage : ſhe opened even 


her american ports, and admitted other countries to 
that choice part of her commerce, which by her 
maritime regulations, ſhe hath at other times ſo ſtrict- 
ly kept to herſelf. Neutral nations ſeized at once on 
the advantage, and opened to the enemy new 8 
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for the conveyance of thoſe riches, by which the war 


was to be nurſed and protracted: Under the banner 


of friendſhip they thus ſerved the cauſe of the ad- 
verſary, whoſe wealth ſecured by that protection would 
have paſſed fafe and unmoleſted through the engliſh 
| fleets. Britain reſolved, that her naval power ſhould 
not be rendered uſeleſs, and ſeized on the property 
of her enemy, which ſhe found on board neutral 
ſhips *. 0 | 
The dutch were moſtly concerned in this contraband 
trade ; and they made tertible clamours at the cap- 
ture of their ſhips. The merchants of the principal 
cities in Holland preſented ſeveral memorials to the 
ſtates general for redreſs of their grievances, offering 
to arm themſelves and protect their trade. The ſtates 
remonſtrated to the court of Great Britain, againſt 


this proceeding, but they met with a very cold re- 


ception, In fact, their claim was founded neither on 

the law of nations, nor on that of nature. 
Holland, whenever ſhe was engaged in war, almoſt 

conſtantly purſued the ſame conduct: ſhe ſometimes 


even prohibited the commerce of neutral nations, be- 
yond all juftice and moderation. In the year Þ 19399, 


when the government of Spain firſt prohibited the ſub- 


jects of the united provinces, from trading to the ports 


of that kingdom, a liberty, which had unaccountably 


been allowed them, from the commencement of their 
revolt to that period; the ſtates general in revenge, 


publiſhed a placart, forbidding the people of all na- 
tions to carry any kind of merchandiſe into Spain. It 
is declared in the 41ſt article of the treaty of 1674, 


between Great Britain and Holland, and alſo in every 


other commercial treaty, ** That all goods are con- 
traband, which are carried to places blockaded or in- 


* Diſcourſe on the conduct of the government of Great Britain, 


56. 
F + Grotii hiſtoriarum, lib. 8. | 
£3 veſted.” 
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veſted,” To ſhew what opinion the dutch had of a 
naval blockade in 1630 * when they pretended to 
have blockaded up all the coaſt of Flanders, and 
openly avowed, that they would take and condemn all 
neutral ſhips, which had the moſt diſtant appear- 
ance of being bound to the ports of that country, 
In 1689 +, they alſo declared publicly, to neutral na- 
tions, that they deſigned to block up all the ports of 
France. Now a blockade may be conſidered as com- 
plete by ſea as land; and were not the french weſt- 
indian iſlands as completely blockaded, as it was poſ- 
ſible for the dutch to blockade the ports of France ? 
And much more; their diſtreſs and famine, for want 
of a communication with their mother country, fully 
declare, that they were inveſted, But beſides theſe 
ſeveral reaſons, I could produce many others founded 
intirely on the letter of the treaties ſubſiſting between 
Great Britain and Holland, to ſhew that they have 
not the leaſt right to carry the property of the enemy 
in their ſhips ; but the bounds of this work will not 
permit me to be more particular ; I muſt refer the 
reader to a very ingenious work, which canvaſſes the 
affair to the very bottom, entitled, A diſcourſe on 
the conduct of Great Britain, in reſpect to neutral 
56 nations,” 

If we turn our eyes towards England, and com- 
pare the ſtate of that nation at this period, with the 
ſtate it was formerly in, during the war, we ſhall find 
that the very maxims of government were changed ; 
the conſtitution wore a different face. That unprece- 
dented union, which reigned in both houſes of parlia- 
ment, enabled the miniſtry, who lived in the greateſt 
harmony with one another, to concert thoſe great plans 
of actions againſt the enemy, and by their penetra- 
tion in the choice of commanders to enſure their 


Convention between England and Holland, 1689. 
1 Placart of june 206, 1030, . f 


ſucceſs. 
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ſacceſs. France, during the year, had every day 
found the power of the engliſh in America to exert 
itſelf more and more: it had been like an almoſt 
ſmothered flame, which, when it broke through the 
ſmoke that had covered it, | blazed forth with renewed 
violence. Thoſe ſhocks, ſo fatal to the trade of 
France, which ſhe had received in America thar year, 
had convinced her, that it would never be poſſible to 
retrieve thoſe loſſes, by her operations in that part of 
the world. Her great efforts muſt be made in Europe. 
Hanover was her aim on the continent, if ſhe could 
keep poſſeſſion of that electorate till a peace, ſhe 
doubted not of being able to conclude an advanta- 
geous one. But to effect this, it required that their 
army in Germany ſhould be recruited, and reinforced, 
that the ſubſidies which had been paid to Sweden, Au- 
ſtria, and Ruſſia, ſhould be regularly continued; that 
the king of Pruſſia might gain no reſpit. Nor was 
the plan which France determined to purſue, confined 
to Germany, ſhe reſolved to ſet about in real earneſt, 
invading Great Britain; for this end, immenſe prepa- 
rations were to made in ſeveral of the ports of that 
kingdom : by this means, the peace did not depend 
on a ſingle ſtake, they had two ſchemes, and if ei- 
ther of them ſucceeded, their deſign would be entirely 
anſwered. But all theſe great points could not be 
put in execution, without great funds. It was the 
misfortune of the french nation at this time, to be 
governed by a weak and divided miniſtry, and a 


ravenous miſtreſs, who fleeced the kingdom of im- 


menſe ſums every year. The deſtruction of their 
trade made money very ſcarce, and the neceſſities of 
the ſtate being urgent, they were obliged to adopt a 
new plan of raiſing the revenue. Moreover Silhounate 
was made controller of the finances; and he imme- 
diately removed the farmers of the revenue from 
finding the ſupplies ; and new methods were deviſed 
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for raiſing money; but the great want of it ſtill ap: 
peared, theſe were only temporary expedients. 
But as the face of affairs in England was ſo much 
changed, ſo theſe ſchemes of her enemies no longer 
had that effect which uſed to attend them. At the ſame 
time that an army was maintained in Germany, and 
ſuch numerous forces were kept in action in America, 
the Eaſt and Weſt indies, Britain, by the good con- 
duct of her government, was enabled to guard againſt 
any attempt that France might make to invade her. 
The militia act, ſo well known, had armed _ 
thouſand men for the defence of the kingdom, the 
regular troo 1 were augmenting both in number 
ſpecies; and for the firſt time we ſaw light horſe and 
infantry. Our navy was more formidable than ever, 
and ſeveral ſquadrons were generally blocking up the 
ports of France, and cruiſing on their trade, whilſt 
others were carrying deſtruction to the french colo- 
nies in every part of the world. In this ſituation, 
Britain had little to fear at this period, from the de- 
ſigns which that nation had formed to invade her. 
One of the moſt conſiderable expeditions that wag 
undertaken by the engliſh miniſtry, in the beginning 
of the new year againſt France, was that to the Weſt- 
indies. About the latter end of october 1758, com- 
modore Hughes, with a ſquadron of eight ſhips of 
the line, a frigate, and four bombs, with ſixty . 
5 ſports, ſet ſail from Spithead, having on board the 
following regiments, the old buffs, Duroure's, Elliot's, 
Barrington's, Watſon's, and Armiger's, with a de- 
tachment from the artillery at Woolwich ; 800 ma- 
rines were alſo diſtributed on board the men of war. 
The general officers employed were, major general 
Hopſon, commander in chief; major general Bar- 
rington; colonels Armiger, and Haldane; and lieu- 
tenant colonels Trapaud and Clavering, brigadiers. 
he 3d of january, 1759, they came to an anchor 
in Carliſle bay, f in the iſland of Barbadoes. Come: 
ore 


123 * 


dore Moore, who was lying in that bay, with ana- _ 


ther ſmall ſquadron, took upon himſelf the command 
of the united fleet. Having watered at Barbadoes, 
they ſet ſail from thence january 1 3th, their armament 
not exceeding 5000 men complete“. 

The grand object of this — was the iſtand 
of Martinico, the firſt of the french ſugar iſlands, 


the ſeat of the government, and the center of all the 


trade which France carries on with the Weſt- indies: 
It is very ſtrong both by nature and art. The ſhore 
on every fide 2 with very deep bays; the many 
ſands round the iſland which are to be ſeen only at 
low water, render an approach very d with- 
out good pilots. It is very CN well cultivated, 
and watered, abounding with plantations and villages 
along the ſea coaſt. Port © Royal ; is the principal place 
in the iſland, which is conſiderable for its ſize, trade, 
and ſtrength, St. Pierre is the ſecond town which 
is of near as much conſequence as Port Royal. The 
french had at this time a number of regular 
forces here; beſides à numerous and well armed mi- 
litia, and not contemptible for their diſcipline. 

The 1 5th of january, the troops were landed with- 
out oppoſition, on the weſt fide of Port Royal har- 


Ships that compoſed the ſquadron. 


Line of battle 
Ships. Guns. Men. Captains. | 
| Berwick 64 488 Harman. 
Wincheſter 50 359 „ Le Cxaſs. 
Rippon o 430 | | 4 
Briſtol 50 350 eſlie 
Norfolk 74 609 Hughes. 
Cambridge 80 667 Burnet. 
St. George 90 750 Gayton. 
Panther 60 420 Schuldham. 
Lyon 60 400 Trelawney. 
Burford 64 520 Gambier. 


F our frigates, four bombs, and 2 tranſports. 
| bour, 
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bour, after the men of war had driven the french 
from their batteries and intrenchments ; they had fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, but theſe did not 
prove ſo great an obſtruction to the ſucceſs of the 


troops, as the nature of the country. A multitude of 


deep ſtreams of water, incloſed by ſteep and almoſt 

ndicular precipices, proved a great obſtacle to 
the march of the troops ; the roads broken up, and 
they had five miles to march before they could get 
to Port Royal. General Hopſon, finding theſe diffi- 
culties unſurmountable, ſent on board the Cambridge, 
to acquaint the commodore, that he found it impoſſi- 
ble to maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron could 
give him aſſiſtance, by landing ſome heavy cannon, 
&c. at the ſavanna, near the town of Port Royal, or 
that the commodore would attack. the citadel in the 
bay, at the ſame time that he did it on the ſhore. A 
council of war having judged this to be impracti- 
cable, the general gave orders for the troops to retire, 
and they were re-embarked on the 17th. One can- 
not help obſerving in the account of this tranſaction, 
which was publiſhed in the Gazette, and which I 
apprehend was extracted chiefly from the commodore's 
letters, that there did not ſeem to be ſo perfect a har- 
mony between the general and the commodore as is 
always neceſſary in ſuch expeditions as theſe, and on 
which their ſucceſs entirely depends. 

The next day the general acquainted the commo- 
dore, that the council of war was of opinion, it would 
be moſt for his majeſty's ſervice to go to fort St. 
Pierre with the troops, in order to make an attack 
upon that place, and that no time ſhould be loſt, It 
was hoped that more might be done there; and ac- 
cordingly the fleet came in ſight of that town the 
19th ; forty merchantmen were then lying in the bay, 
and the commodore ordered two bombs to fail in near 
enough to do the proper execution ; he ſent a man 
of war in to ſound, and ordered the Rippon to ſilence 

a battery 
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a battery, about a mile and a half north of the town 
and threw out a ſignal for the tranſports to come 
under his ſtern, All theſe diſpoſitions ſeemed as if 
the attack was reſolved on; and in fact, the commo- 
dore had aſſured the general, that he could deſtroy 
the town of St. Pierre, and put the troops in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; but as the ſquadron might be conſiderably 
damaged in the attack, and the whole armament un- 
able after it to proceed on any other material ſervice, 
he repreſented to the general, that it would be better 
to proceed to the town of Baſſe Terre, in the iſland 
of Guadaloupe. The general concurring in this opi- 
nion, the bombs were forbid to play, the ſounding 
ſhip recalled; and to the aſtoniſhment of every body, 
the merchantmen were left without any attack bein 
made on them; as it was the opinion of ſeveral offi- 
cers, that they might have been, at leaſt deſtroyed 
without damaging the ſhips, ſo much as to diſenable 
them from proceeding on their ſervice. But it looks 
as if the commodore had forgot he had ordered the 
 Rippon to engage. a battery; that ſhip proceeded 
down to her ſtation, and in a few minutes filenced 
it ; but before ſhe could diſengage herſelf, four 
batteries more were opened, to play on the ſhip, which 
damaged her maſts, fails, and rigging very much, 
and the captain obſerving the commodore above two 
leagues aſtern of him, with the reſt of the fleet, and 
no ſhips but his own in the harbour, nor any coming 
to his aſſiſtance, concluded that the attack was laid 
aſide, and his own ſhip being in great danger, ordered 
his boats to be manned, and towed her off. 
Purſuant to the reſolution agreed on at the council 
of war, to attack Guadaloupe, the ſquadron ſer fail, 
and arrived off the town of Baſſe Terre, the 23d of 
January ; they found the place very formidably forti- 
hk towards the ſea, as the enemy had raiſed ſeveral 
batteries at all the convenient places along the ſhore z 
and the citadel, was thought by colonel Cunningham, 
| | the 
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the chief engineer, on account of its great height to 
be impregnable to the ſhips, but in this opinion he 
proved miſtaken. The ſame day the commodore or- 
dered the attack to be made in the following diſpo- 
fition : the St. George, Norfolk, and Cambridge to 
lay along fide the citadel, mounting 47 guns; the 
Lyon, a battery of nine guns; the Panther and Bur- 
ford, a battery of 12 guns; the Berwick, a battery 
of ſeven guns; and the Rippon another of -6 guns, 
He ordered them to ſilence, if poſſible, their refpec- 
tive batteries, and to lie by them till further orders; 
having ſhifted his broad pendant from the Cambridge, 
and hoiſted it on board the Woolwich of 40 guns, 
The ſhips having all taken their ſtations, the can- 
nonade began at nine o' clock, and continued with the 
moſt unremitting fury till night; as ſoon as the ſe- 
veral batteries were ſilenced, the four bombs ſtood 
in for the ſhore, and threw ſhells and carcaſſes into 
the town. The houſes and churches were every where 
ſoon in flames, the magazines of powder blown about 
the enemies ears, and the whole about ten o'clock 
blazed out in one general conflagration. It burned 
all night, and the following day; when it was almoſt 
totally reduced to aſhes. The loſs was immenſe, 
from the number of warehouſes in the town, full of 
rum, and other rich, but combuſtible materials. It 
is ſurpriſing that the ſquadron ſhould fuffer ſo little 
as it did, in ſuſtaining ſuch a terrible cannonade. 

The 24th, the troops landed without oppoſition, 
and took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel of Baſſe 
Terre; the fire ſtill continuing in the former. M. 
d'Eſtreil, the governor, behaved very daſtardly; in- 
ſtead of exerting himſelf in the time of danger, vi- 
ſiting the ſeveral engaged batteries, and by his pre- 
ſence inſpiring his people with redoubled ardor; he 
retired to a plantation out of gun-ſhot, and remained 
an inactive ſpectator of the deſtruction of the day. 
Had he acted as became a brave man, fighting oy 


J | 
his honour and his country, he would the next morn- 


ing have taken precautions to prevent the landing of - 


the troops, who had a difficult ſhore to deal with, 
attended with a violent ſurff from the ſea, and de- 
fended by entrenchments and lines every where thrown' 
up. But this pretended ſon of Mars, retired with 
his troops to a riſing ground, about ſix miles from 
Baſſe Terre, where he ſtrongly intrenched himſelf, 
- the ſituation being very ſtrong by nature. The 
aſcent to it was very ſteep. The road from the 
camp of the engliſh troops, interrupted by broken 
rocks; and the ground interſected by a variety of 
gullies, very difficult to paſs ; all which rendered an 
attack on it very hazardous. While the governor 
remained in this ſituation, general Hopſon and com- 
modore Moore ſent him an offer of terms; but he 
returned them a very gallant anſwer, which would 
haye done him honour, had it ſucceeded as gallant 
behaviour. 
The latter end of the month was employed in ſcour- 
ing the country ; and as the enemy in ſmall parties 
were continually laying ambuſcades among the ſugar 
canes ; orders were given to ſet them on fire, which 
was very ſoon executed. And commodore Moore 
conſidered, that the eaſtern part of the iſland, called 
Grand Terre, which is the moſt fertile of the whole, 
might be attacked with advantage, if the fort Louis 
was taken; reſolved to detach ſome men of war 
from the ſquadron for that purpoſe ; accordingly the 
Berwick, with three frigates, three tenders, and two 
bombs, ſailed the 6th of february, and the 13th at- 
tacked the fort and the batteries near it; when, after a 
ſevere cannonade, which laſted ſix hours, a large de- 
tachment of marines, and the highlanders, landed, 
who drove the enemy from their intrenchments, and 
hoiſted the engliſh colours at the fort. 
General Hopſon died at the camp near Baſſe Terre 
the 27th, and the command of the army then 2 
volv 
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volved on major general Barrington, who on the rt 
of march, brought off all the troops, re-imbarking 
them on board the tranſports by the break of day, 
leaving colonel Deſbriſay in the citadel, with Wat- 
ſon's regiment, and a detachment from the artillery. 
It was the generaPs ſcheme to make the attack on the 
ſide of Grande Terre; accordingly the commodore 
with the fleet ſailed, It was the 11th before the fleet 
came to an anchor off fort Louis. It was here that 
Mr. Moore received intelligence, that Monſ. Bom- 
part, with a ſquadron of eight fail of the line, and 
three frigates, with a reinforcement of troops, was 
arrived at Port Royal in Martinico. The commo- 
dore directly perceived, that the french ſquadron 
might be able to throw in ſuccours into Grand Terre, 
if he attempted it, without his being able to pre- 
vent it, as the ſquadron then lay; he took a re- 
ſolution to ſail immediately to prince Rupert's 
bay, in Dominica, as he ſhould there have it more in 
his power to protect Guadaloupe. The privateers of 
the french took advantage of this movement ; and 
above eleven weeks, while the two ſqudrons were 
watching one another in the two bays; they failed 
out, and took above go fail of engliſh merchantmen, 
and carried them into Martinico. Theſe captures oc- 
caſioned heavy complaints from the britiſh iſlands, 
for they ſaid, (and I believe, with a good deal of rea- 
ſon) it was equally practicable for the engliſh ſqua- 
dron to have anchored at Port Royal, as at prince 
Rupert's bay; by which, two ends might have been 
"anſwered, the french men of war could not have got 
out, nor the privateer prizes have got in, and of 
courſe the latter muſt have been re-taken ; no other 
harbour being then open to them except St. Pierre's 
or Granada, either of which, was at that time to be 
blockaded by a fingle frigate ®, Had Mr. Moore 


* Vide capt. Gardener's account of this expedition, p. 42. 
5 made 
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made his appearance off Port Royal, M. du Bompart 
muſt have been reduced to the alternative of fighting 
a ſuperior force, or of retiring behind the citadel into 
the carenage'to avoid it. T3; #4. | 
- General Batrington took all the precaution in his 
power to ſtrengthen the fort at St. Louis ; and, find- 
ing that the war in the iſland, was not to be proſecuted 
'with all 'the troops in a. body ; he detached colonel 
Crump, with 600 men, in ſome of the tranſports, to 
endeavour to land between the towns of St. Anne, 
and St. Frangois ; colonel Crump executed this with 


the greateſt bravery, deſtroying the batteries of can- 


non which the enemies had raiſed there. And as the 
; cnn expected, that the enemy would weaken a 

rong poſt they had at Goſier, to reinforce St. Anne's 
and St. Frangois, he went with another detachment 
and made himſelf maſter of it. 

In the mean time, colonel Deſbriſay *, who was left 
governor of the citade] of Baſſe Terre, loſt his life 
by an unfortunate accident. A cannon being fired 
too near a powder magazine, the return of the wad- 
ding blew it up, and with it the governor, major 
Trollop, a lieutenant, and ſeveral men. Major Mel- 


Lieutenant colonel Deſbriſay, was captain of foot at the bat- 
tle of Val, near Maſtricht, in 1747 ; being wounded, and ly- 
ing on the ground, a french officer, contrary to the rules of war, 
and every generous ſentiment ran him through, which unmanly ex- 
ample was immediately followed by the party he commanded, all 
of them planting their bayonets in his body. He received 15 
wounds, and eight of them were judged mortal. He was after- 
wards in company with marſhal Saxe, whoſe politeneſs in war was 
ſo well known, and who preſſed him ſtrongly to declare, who the 
officer was, that had uſed him in ſo baſe a manner, threatening to 
diſgrace him, at the head of the regiment; but Deſbriſay, though 


well acquainted with his name, the commiſſion he bore, and the 


corps he ſerved in, had ſo much greatneſs of mind as to decline it; 

he contented himſelf with letting his excellency know, that he 

was not a ſtranger to his perſon, but begged he would excuſe him, 

from being obliged to point him out. | 1 
| V 
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vil was appointed by the general to ſucceed him in the 
vernment of the citadel a 
The moſt conſiderable force the enemy had; way 
collected on the moùntain called Dos d' Aſne. It is a 


poſt of great ſtrength and importance, as it forms 


the only communication there is between the town of 


Baſſe Terre and the capes Terre, the pleaſanteſt and 


molt fruitful part of the iſland. It was not j 

practicable to break into it this way; and all the reſt 
of the Baſſe Terre part of the iſland was in the ene« 
mies poſſeſſion. The general therefore formed a 
plan to ſurpriſe the towns of Petit Bourge, St. Ma- 
ry's, and Guogave ; but the ſucceſs of this project, 
though well concerted, was, through the darkneſs of 
the night, the roughneſs of the weather, and the ig- 
norance and fear of the negroes, who were guides, 
entirely fruſtrated, This obliged: general Barrington 
to attempt that by force, which could not M effected 
upon a ſafer plan; but as he was then laid up with a 
ſevere fit of the gout, he ſent brigadier Clavering 
and Crump to reconnoitre the coaſt near Arnoville, 
and upon their report, ſent them with 1400 men to 
land there, which they effected the 12th of april. 
The enemy made no oppoſition to Mr. Clavering's 
landing, but as his troops advanced, retired to very 


ſtrong intrenchments behind the river le Corne. This 


poſt was to them of the utmoſt importance, as it co- 
vered the whole country to the bay Mahaut, where 
their proviſions and ſupplies of all forts were landed 


from St. Euſtatia, and therefore they had very early 


taken poſſeſſion of it, and had ſpared no pains to 
ſtrengthen it, though the ſituation was ſuch, as re- 


- quired very little aſſiſtance from art, The river was 


only acceſſible at two narrow paſſes, on account of 2 


a very 


e 

a very deep moraſs; and thoſe places they had octu- 
pied with a redoubt, and well palliſadoed intrench- 
ments, defended with cannon, and all the militia of 
that part of the country, The :engliſh.could only ap- 
proach them in a very narrow contracted front, no 
wider than the roads through which they marched ; 
and theſe were defended with deep and broad ditches. 
The artillery, conſiſting of ſix pieces of cannon, kept 
a conſtant fire on their intrenchments, to cover the 
attack made by Dugoure's- regiment, and the high- 
landers, who behaved with the greateſt coolneſs and 
reſolution, keeping up, as they advanced, a regular 
platoon firing. This behaviour ſo intimidated the 
enemy, that they abandoned the firſt intrenchment on 
the left. Into which, the highlanders threw themſelves, 
with part of Duroure's regiment, ſword in hand, and 

rſued the enemy into the redoubt. The french till 

ept their ground in their intrenchments on the right, 
but on being attacked they fled, and 0 of them were 
made priſoners. | 458-1 N 
As ſoon as the ditches were filled up for the paſſage 
of the artillery, Mr. Clavering marched towards Petit 
Bourg; in his way, he was to croſs the river Lizard; 
behind which, at the only ford, the enemy had thrown 
up very ſtrong intrenchments, protected by four pieces 
of cannon, on a hill behind them. The brigadier 
having reconnoitred the river, found it would coſt him 
very dear to force a paſſage at the ford. He therefore 
kept up the attention of the enemy, by firing all night 
in their lines; during which time, he got a couple of 
canoes conveyed about a mile and an half down the 
river, where, being launched, a ſufficient number of 
men were ferried over, to attack them in flank, while 
the remainder did the ſame in front; but the enemy 
ſoon perceived their danger, and left the intrenchments 
with the greateſt precipitation. Nat 
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When the brigadier arrived at Petit Bourg, he 


found it fortified with lines, and a redoubt filled with 


cannon; but the enemy abandoned it and the port to 
the conquerors, On the 15th, brigadier Crump was 
detached with 700 men to the bay Mahaut; he found 


the batteries and the town abandoned. "Theſe he 


burnt, with an immenſe quantity of proviſions that 
had been landed there by the dutch, and reduced the 


whole country as far as Petit Bourg. The ſame day, 


Mr, Clavering detached capt. Steel with 100 men to 
Guogave, to deſtroy a battery there: the panic of 
the enemy was ſuch, that they only diſcharged their 
cannon at him, and deſerted a poſt that might have 
been maintained againſt an army. He nailed up 
ie ven pieces of cannon, and returned the fame 
evening. £7 eee e 
In the mean time, the french were drawing all their 
force to St. Mary's, to oppoſe the engliſh, and had 
thrown up intrenchments to ſtrengthen the poſt. The 
brigadier immediately formed a deſign to get into 
their rear, by roads which the enemy thought im- 
practicable; but they, perceiving his deſign, made a 
movement to oppoſe him, which made him reſolve, 
without further delay, to attack them directly in front, 
and it was accordingly executed with the greateſt vi- 
vacity, notwithſtanding; the conſtant firing, both of 
their cannon and muſketry. They abandoned all their 
artillery, and fled in ſuch confuſion, that they never 
afterwards appeared before the brigadier. He took 
up his quarters at St. Mary's, and the next day enter- 
ed Grande Terre, which is the richeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful part of this, or any ifland in the Welt-Indies.. No 


leſs than 870 negroes, belonging to one man only, 


ſurrendered that day. 

The governor of the iſland, finding himſelf fo. very 
cloſe preſſed on all ſides, ſent a flag of truce to ge- 
neral Barrington, to demand a ceſſation of arms, and 
e to 
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to know what terms he would grant. On the firſt of 
may the capitulation was ſigned ; their. poſſeſſions, 
and their civil and religious liberties were granted 
them.? e | | 

The capitulation was hardly ſigned, when the french 
ſquadron, under monſ. B*mpart, appeared before the 
ifland, and landed at St. Anne's, in the. Grande Terre ; 


Extract from the capitulation, between the governor and the 
engliſh general. | | 
II. The garriſon ſhall be ſent to Martinico. | 

VI. All the officers who have eftares in the colony (except the 
governor, unleſs the king permits him) ſhall be allowed to appoint 
attornies to act for them until the peace; and if the iſland is not 
then ceded, they ſhall have leave to ſell their eſtates, and carry off 
the produte, | ; 


Between the inhabitants, the engliſh general, and commodore. 


III. The inhabitants are allowed the free and public exerciſe of 
their religion; the prieſts and religious ſhall be preſerved, in their 
pariſhes, convents, and all other poſſe ſſions. 

V. The inhabitants are allowed their civil government, their 
laws, cuſtoms, and ordinances; juſtice to be adminiftred by the 
ſame perſons now in office; but when any vacancies ha pen, they 
are to be filled up by the ſuperior council, and receive their com- 
miſſions from his britannic majeſty. If the iſland is ceded to the 
king of Great-Britain, the inhabitants ſhall have their choice, ei- 
ther to keep their own political government, or to accept that which 
is eſtabliſhed at Antigua, and St. Chriſtopher's. 

VII If che iſland is ceded to his britannic majeſty at the peace, 
it is to be ſubject to the ſame duties and impoſts, as the other engliſh 
leeward iſlands the moſt favoured, 


XI. No other but the inhabitants reſiding in the iſland, ſhall 


poſſeſs any lands or houſes before a peace; but it is ceded to the 
king of Great Britain, then the inhabitants ſhall be permitted, if 
they chuſe it, to ſell their poſſeſſions (but to none beſides ſubjects 
of Great Britain) and retire where they pleaſe. 


. 


XXI The inhabitants and merchants of this iſland, included in 


the preſent capitulation, ſhall enjoy all the privileges of trade, and 


upon the ſame conditions as are granted to his biitannic majefty's 
ſubjects, throughout the extent of his dominions ; but without af- 
fecting the privileges of particular companies in England, or the 
laws of the kingdom, which prohibit the carrying on of trade in 
any other than engliſh bottoms. Et, 
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the general of the french Carribbes, with a reinforce- 
ment from Martinico of 600 regulars, 2000 bucca- 
neers, and 2000 ſtand of ſpare arms for the inhabi- 
tants, with artillery and mortars : had this ſupport 
arrived an hour ſooner, the conqueſt of the iſland 
muſt at leaſt have been very difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible. As ſoon as he heard that the capitulation was 
ſigned, he re-embarked again. 

On the ſigning of the articles of capitulation, the 
inhabitants quitted the Dos d'Aſne, and returned 
to their plantations and houſes ; they began alſo to 
repair the ruins of Baſſe Terre; where, ſoon after 
ſhops were opened, and the produce of the country 
ſold as uſual, unmoleſted by the troops in camp or 
garriſon, general Barrington caufing the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline to be obſerved, | 

The conqueſt of the ſmall ifland of Marigalante, on 
the 26th, and thoſe of Deſeada, Santos, and Petitz 
Terre, completed the bufinefs of the expedition; they 
ſurrendefed on the ſame terms as Guadaloupe. So that 
now the french have no footing on the leeward iſlands, 
Thus was this valuable iſland reduced under ſubjection 
to the britiſh crown, by the bravery of the land forces 
employed in the expedition. It was very odd to find 
how ſeverely our Weſt-India trade ſuffered from the 
privateers of the enemy, while commodore Moore lay 
with a ſuperior ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. Monſ. Bom- 
part was generally very near the engliſh ſquadron, and 
effectually protected the french trade. 

Gaudaloupe lies in lat. 16 6/. long. 629. and 
is about Go leagues, in compaſs ; divided into two 
parts by a channel, no where above 300 feet over; 
the one called Grande Terre, and the other Baſle 
Terre. Its chief produce is ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
coffee, ginger, tobacco, caſſia, bananas, pine ap- 
ples, rice, maize, mandioca, and potatoes. The air 
is very clear and wholeſome, and not ſo hot as in. 


Martinico. Grande Terre is. deſtitute of water, and 


not 


Bs ok nt 
not thoroughly cultivated ; but the caſe is the very 
reverſe in Baſle Terre, the water being as good there, 
as the ſoil is rich; it is very near as populous as Mar- 
tinico. In ſhort, there is nothing in this iſland want- 
ing, for the convenience and delight of life, in an 
air more temporate and ſalubrious than is commonly 
breathed between the tropics. e. 

As to the importance of this acquiſition, I need 
only ſtate a few particulars before the reader, and 
every intelligent perſon muſt allow it to be infinite. 
Guadaloup makes annually 40, ooo hogſheads of ſu- 
gar, which is a larger quantity than any of our ſugar 
iſlands produce, except Jamaica. Beſides this, the 
articles of cotton, indigo, coffee, and ginger, are very 
conſiderable ; it alſo carries on a trade with the Ca- 
racca's, and other parts of the ſpaniſh main, which is 
a trade wholly in the manufactures of Europe, and the 
returns for which are made almoſt entirely in ready 
money. Without intimating the land, the houſes, the 
works, and the goods in the iſland, the ſlaves, at the 
loweſt eſtimation, are worth upwards of 1,250,000 l. 
ſterling. The ſingle branch of their trade, the ſugars, 
beſides the employment of ſo much ſhipping, and ſo 
many ſeamen, will produce clear 300, ooo J. per ann. 
to the merchants of that nation who poſſeſſes it. 
Coffee, a very inconſiderable object in the britiſh co- 
lonies, is here a very great one. They raiſe alſo great 
quantities of indigo and cotton, which ſupply materials 
for the beſt and moſt valuable manufactures. Another 
article, which makes the poſſeſſion of this iſland ſo 
very deſireable, is the conveniency of its ſituation, if 
in the hands of the french, for being a harbour for. 
their privateers in this part of the world, as it is in 
the very middle of the engliſh Leeward- iſlands; which 
made it the Dunkirk of the Weſt-Indies.* 


* Vide remarks on a letter addreſſed to two great men, p. 42. 
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„ think, theſe points conſidered, every one, muſt 
allow, that the conqueſt of guadaloupe was of infi- 


'nite importance. to this nation; and was a particular 


inſtance, how active and enterpriſing a miniſtry; at 
this time, guided the affairs of England, who, al- 
though they made ſuch great efforts in every other 
part of the world againſt the enemy, ſtill forgot not 
this, but attacked them. here with equal w ſdom and 
ſucceſs. a | | 


